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Architecture of the Qalamün: 


Monuments of Antiquity at the Barada Valley and Halbun 


INTRODUCTION 


Extremely rich and yet underexposed, the architec- 
tural history of the Qalamün of Syria, its plateaus 
and mountain ranges continue to entice and draw- 
in those who begin to scratch the surface of the 
desert and explore the region with academic intent. 
The Qalamün is an area just north of Damascus, 
bounded by the road to Palmyra to the east, the 
Anti-Lebanon on the west, and a porous northern 
edge loosely defined by the villages of Saddad, 
Hawarin, and Qaryatain. The architectural history 
of this area provides a great deal of insight to its 
Roman foundations, which held the line of the 
Strata Diocletiana, a golden age of Christian church 
building, and the beginnings of Islamic architecture 
in the Middle East. 

The following report is part of a larger initiative 
to document the architectural history of the Qala- 
mün. Represented is an area slightly outside the 
‘Qalamiin proper’, north and slightly west of 
Damascus along the Anti-Lebanon. Here among the 
cliffs of the Anti-Lebanon, which provides naturally 
formed rock-cut spaces throughout history, several 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century visitors reported 
about Late Antique monuments, some of which are 
extant while others have disappeared since then. 

The aim of this report is to bring greater expo- 
sure to the remains found at the locations sur- 
rounding the Barada Valley, near the famed site of 
Abila Lysaniou!, and a number of funerary monu- 
ments at the ‘Ain as-Saheb Pass near Halbun. It 
provides a modest foundation for further academic 
research to build upon. Through the writings and 
documents of previous visitors of the Qalamün and 
Anti-Lebanon ranges, the report assembles a cohe- 
sive summary of the architecture which they saw, 
explores what remains, and gives clues regarding 
what remains to be rediscovered. This is accom- 
plished by collecting past architectural documenta- 
tion, including sketches, measured drawings, and 
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recent photographs to have a clear understanding 
of these monuments through the eyes of explorers 
from the sixteenth century till the present day. 

It should be noticed that a planned site visit to 
verify what architectural artifacts currently remain 
at these two sites was indefinitely postponed due to 
the civil unrest in Syria during the Spring of 2011. 
The author was only able to use photographs shared 
on the internet by others. 


THE BARADA VALLEY 


The Barada Valley and the small river running 
through it was a well-traveled route between Baal- 
beck and Damascus from the times of Antiquity 
through the nineteenth century, and often men- 
tioned by visitors and travelers of the region. In 
his book Syria Today, published in 1984, Jean 
Hureau does not understate the significance of this 
valley and its water source, proclaiming that “the 
Barada is the rushing stream of clear water to which 
the Ghouta at Damascus owes its fertility, and 
Damascus, quite simply, owes its life"?. In particu- 
lar, the area around the town of Zabadani, nearly 
40 km northwest of Damascus, has architectural 
foundations which provide a good deal of folklore 
and mysteries surrounding them (Fig. 1, Pl. 1). 
The legends associated with the area make reference 
to stories of the Old Testament, in particular that 
of Cain and Abel, which would have given the 
place its Roman name of Abila?. Richard Burton 
confirmed these legends of this area, saying that 
“Cain’s last home (was) on the hideous rim of the 
Aden crater; (while) Abel’s looks down from its red 
cliff upon the cool green valley of the Damascus 


river near Suk Wady Barada”’. 


Burns 1992, 211. 
Hureau 1984, 209. 
Burns 1992, 211. 
Burton 1872, 34-35. 
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Pl. 1. Map of Abila and Halbun region (after Google Earth) 


The explorer who provides the most interesting and 
descriptive account of the architecture is Richard 
Pococke. In his book A Description of the East, and 
some other Countries (1745), Pococke gave an 
account of his journey from Baalbeck to Damascus, 
in which he revealed the possible location of the 
often mentioned Tomb of Abel and the biblical 
city of Abila itself. Today, using Pococke’s colour- 
ful descriptions of the sites he saw and the names 
of villages he passed, coupled with his extraordinar- 
ily accurate measurements of distances, it is possible 
to retrace his journey. In fact, using internet satel- 
lite images, namely Google Earth, one is able to 
map with a great degree of precision Pococke’s 
exact route (Pl. 2). Upon nearing Zabadani, his 
account was as follows: 


We crossed the river on a bridge, a little below 
which it falls into a large basin; part of it seemed 
to run under ground; however, a little below this 
place, the river turns again to the east, and then it 
is called the Barrady. I was informed, that about 
eighteen miles from Damascus somewhere near the 
road, there is a village called Zebdaineh, where, 
according to their tradition, Cain slew Abel’. 


Pococke noted that he was only told about the vil- 
lage called Zabadani, while passing by it, and did 
not go to see it. He was also informed that from 
this location, four to five miles north, is a place 
called Nebi Shiit (the prophet Seth, and son of 
Adam), which had a sepulcher with a long tomb. 
Due to safety, he was unable to search this location 
out. Further to the East, Pococke noted a village 
called Burhaliah, on the north bank of the river, 
and he observed an entablature with two pillars at 
a location he calls Kofehadah, also on the north 
bank. Further along, about a half-mile north of a 
village he referred to as Kepher, he mentioned 
ruins which he believed could be an ancient tem- 
ple, and past Kepher on a hill to the northeast he 
observed an old tower which he called Bourge 
Hamane*. 

It is during these descriptions that he notes (on 
the west side of the mountain) yet another Antique 
site: "About two miles from the bridge, and twelve 
from Damascus, we saw to the right a mountain, 
which is very high and steep; there is a ruined 
church on the top of it, the place is called Nebi 
Abel [Prophet Abel]”’. It appears that Pococke did 
not have the time, during this two-day journey 
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PI. 2. Route of Pococke from Baalbeck to Damascus 
(afier Google Earth) 


from Baalbeck to Damascus, to make the climb to 
this location, as he stated that /ater he returned to 
see this place from Damascus. He does not tell his 
reader when this subsequent journey was made. He 
did, however, provide a description along with 


5 Pococke 1745, 115. 
6 Pococke 1745, 115. 
7 Pococke 1745, 115. 


drawings of a floor plan and a perspective-isometric 
of the architecture he saw there. His report is as 
follows: 


I went to see this place from Damascus, and found 
a most beautiful church uncovered, which stands 
north and south [...]. The wall is three feet thick, 
and is built with single stones of that dimension; 
the building is plain within, and the door case is 
very beautiful: About five feet from the portico there 
are two pillars three feet and a half in diameter, 
with round Doric capitals, one is broke, and the 
other remains entire; they seem to be of very great 
antiquity |Fig. 3]: That to the west corresponds to 
the wall of the church, but the other is five or six 
feet within it, as may be seen in the plan (Fig. 2], 
which convinced me that either they were some 
monument erected in memory of an extraordinary 
action, or belonged to a building of less dimensions 
than this, or might have been part of a portico 
before a large temple, for it is situated just over the 
clift; and there are seven steps from the clift to the 
pillars, which probably led to the portico®. 


Pococke continued, providing evidence of inscrip- 
tions, which for more information the author refers 
the reader to the original text. Pococke also gave 
further architectural evidence to the location 
through the description of another piece of archi- 
tecture nearby. He said: 


Opposite to this, in the valley on the north side of 
the Barrady, I saw two pillars, with their entabla- 
ture, which seemed to be the remains of a portico 
to some considerable building, there being several 
large stones about them on the ground. I am apt to 
think that Abila might be there, and probably 
extended on both sides of the river?. 


Pococke 1745, 115-116. 

Pococke 1745, 116. 

Johannes Aegidius van Egmond van der Nijenburg and 
Johannes Heyman never actually enjoyed each other’s com- 
pany in the Levant. Heyman was in the Middle East from 
1707 to 1709, whereas Egmond’s voyage was between 
1720 and 1723. After Heyman’s death, his son published 
his father’s notes, but for reasons unknown merged them 
with those left by Egmond after his death. The result was 
a highly informative travel book of two scholars who at the 
very most only met in Leiden, yet gives no distinction 
between what was written by who. The English translation 
was published in 1759 (information by Mat Immerzeel). 


A travel account published in 1759 under the 
names of the Dutchmen Aegidius van Egmond and 
John Heyman, also links the site of Abila to a piece 
of architecture!®. The description is brief saying: 


[...] we came to the river Barrady, our road lying 
for some distance along its banks; after which we 
passed it over a stone bridge called Dummer |...]. 


Fig. 2. Plan of monument of Antiquity at Abila 
(Pococke 1745, Pl. 22) 


Fig. 3. Axon-perspective of monument of Antiquity 
at Abila (Pococke 1745, Pl. 22) 


On our coming among the mountains, we saw a 
small ruined building, having near it a pillar, said 
to be the grave of Abel, and the spot where he was 
slain by his brother". 


Furthermore, John Green gave another description in 
his book, A Journey From Aleppo to Damascus, pub- 
lished in 1766. This account furnished only modest 
information regarding the location and remaining 
architecture of the famed tomb. Green said: 


Two leagues beyond the bridge, you begin to dis- 
cover the Mountain of Abel; on the top of which, 
are two pillars with their pedestals, and a sort of 
architrave over their capitals. If you believe the tra- 
dition, this is the place where Cain and Abel 
offered their sacrifices; and a little farther the for- 
mer slew the latter. St. Helena built a church in 
the place where this tomb was found; of which only 
three columns remain; but they are entire". 


Almost one hundred years later, another account is 
given by the Reverend Josias Porter in his book, 
Five Years in Damascus (1855). Although the pho- 
netic spellings are different between the two authors, 
Porter mentioned some of the village names that 
Pococke noted. Porter says: “On the left bank of the 
stream are two small villages, Kefr [Pococke’s Kep- 
her — MC] and Berheleiya; and on the right are two 
more, Deir Kánün and Huseintyeh”!3. Beyond these 
villages is a location which he called Sük, and beside 
it a mountain called Neby Habil, most certainly 
Pococke’s Nebi Abel. 

Porter went on to describe the architecture he 
saw, accompanied with a map of the location of a 
tomb and temple (Fig. 4). He mentioned a gigantic 
tomb on the summit of the mountain, but then 
focused his descriptive text on the building next to 
the tomb. He stated: 


Beside it [the tomb — MC] is a small building in 
ruins, the character of the workmanship of which, 
as seen in the massive foundations and finely-hewn 
stones and moulded cornices scattered around, 
shows that it must be ascribed to the Roman age. 
It was fourteen yards long by seventeen wide; and 
in front, towards the east, there was a portico, the 
columns of which have fallen and rolled down the 


mountain to the river below. 


Porter directly challenged Pococke’s report about 
this building that it was a place of Christian worship. 


Porter states that the nearly inaccessible location of 
the building and the door facing east “are sufficient 
to prove that it was originally a temple”). 

It is difficult with certainty to verify if van 
Egmond and Heyman, John Green, Pococke, and 
Porter even saw the same pieces of architecture. 
Pococke’s drawing clearly shows two complete, 
free standing columns in front of a building of 
Antiquity which had four engaged pilasters around 
the external side walls (Fig. 3). Van Egmond and 
Heyman (who both traveled prior to Pococke) say 
there was a ruined building, and near it a pillar, 
suggesting only one. John Green noted three col- 
umns which he said remained in their entirety. By 
contrast, Porter stated that the columns were gone 
and had rolled down the mountain to the river 
below. What is clear, is that there are discrepancies 
in the descriptions and it seems unlikely that all 
the visitors are reporting the exact same piece of 
architecture; or did the situation change over the 
years? 

What is certain, is that Porter believes he saw 
the same ruins described and drawn by Pococke, as 
he directly referenced Pococke’s description. In 
returning to Pococke, he noted that the building 
was in fact “situated just over the cliff’, which cor- 
roborates a “nearly inaccessible location”, as Porter 
stated. However, Pococke also clearly stated that 
the building “stands north and south” and men- 
tions that the west column is in alignment with the 
west wall. As shown in the plan (Fig. 2), this would 
mean the main door faced North. Porter, on the 
other hand, specifically noted the main door faced 
East, and used this as one of his arguments that 
the building was in fact a Roman temple and not 
designed for Christian use. At a minimum, this 
brings into question if they are describing the same 
building. Besides this, Porter failed to recognize 
that, regardless of the original use of this building 
of Antiquity, it would not be uncommon to have 
seen it converted to a church at a later moment"®. 
It is also odd that Porter makes no further descrip- 
tion of the gigantic tomb, and Pococke makes no 
mention, nor drawing of it either. 


! Van Egmond/Heyman 1759, 265. 

12 Green 1776, 50-51. 

13 Porter 1855, 261. 

14 Porter 1855, 264. 

1^ Porter 1855, 264. 

See the article of Mat Immerzeel and Lisanne Kleiterp 
about Deir Mar Tuma in this volume of ECA. 
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Fig. 4. Site Map of Abila site (Porter 1855, Fig. between 262 and 263) 


Currently at the location described by Pococke, 
there exists a complex building including a mosque, 
which is in fact dedicated to the Prophet Abel 
(Pls 3-4)". Jean Hureau mentioned this place in 
the 1980’s, describing a blockhouse of plain con- 
crete topped by a white-washed dome in which 
“nothing can be seen on the inside, for the win- 
dows and doors are boarded up with sheet metal 
and iron bars”'®. Present-day photographs of this 
place seem to show some level of tourist activity, 
and the building no longer appears to be boarded- 
up as described by Hureau. Porter's map locates 
the tomb and temple on the spot of the present- 
day complex. Photographs do not reveal any evi- 
dence of the structures which past visitors 
described, nor the architecture Pococke showed in 
his drawings, and it must therefore be questioned 
if these remains survived the construction of the 
modern sanctuary. 


"AIN ES-SAHEB, HALBUN 


Not far from the above location is the village of 
Halbun (PI. 5), located less than 15 km due east of 
the Abila site, and about 20 km north, slightly-west 
of Damascus (Fig. 1). Halbun had a degree of pros- 
perity in times of Antiquity, but today little physi- 
cal evidence bears witness to that time?. Some 
travelers, such as Robinson E. Smith in 1856, 
glossed over this place making broad-brushed state- 
ments like, “there are many ruins in and around it, 
but mostly dilapidated; the hewn stones, capitals, 
friezes, and broken columns are built into the walls 
of the modern dwellings. On the West of the vil- 
lage is an extensive ruin, supposed to have once 
been a temple”””. 

Fortunately, Pococke again provided extremely 
interesting descriptions and irreplaceable drawings 
of the structures that he saw at the ‘Ain es-Saheb 
Pass, 3 km to the south of the village (Pococke’s 
Plate 22; Figs 5-7)!. In certain instances, a hundred 
years later, Porter would corroborate some of the 
sites Pococke described just as he had done with 
the Barada Valley sites. Their preceding documenta- 
tion would later be followed up, and supported by 
the French scholars F.-M. Abel and A. Barrois in 
1933, who provided thorough descriptions along 
with measured drawings of the monuments which 
remained. 

Starting with Pococke, who was returning to 
Damascus from Saydnaya, he stated: 


From Sidonaia |Saydnaya — MC], we traveled 
south to Meneh before mentioned, and then turned 
to the west, having high rocky mountains on the 
right, which are almost perpendicular, in which, at 
a considerable height, I saw a sepulchral monu- 
ment that seemed very ancient; a view of it may be 
seen at G, in the twenty-second plate, being a niche 
and a sort of grave cut into the rock, but not in the 
middle of it; the pilasters on each side support an 
angular pediment; the capitals are of the most 
ancient Doric order; it has also seven steps cut in 


the rock before it”. 


Pococke’s small drawing of this structure G (Fig. 5), 
along with his accurate travel distances proved 
invaluable when locating the site of the monument 
and identifying a photograph of it as it exists today 
(Pl. 6). The rock-cut sepulcher is easily recogniza- 
ble for its pediment and columns, whereas the 
niche is placed off-centre, to the right of the other- 
wise symmetrical composition. 

Porter, arriving coming from Damascus, also 
provided a loose drawing of the passage of “almost 
perpendicular” mountains that Pococke had 
encountered (Fig. 8). Abel and Barrois noted the 
importance of this cut in the rock saying that, with- 
out this corridor, the folded rock would completely 
isolate the ‘Ouadi Halboun’; this ‘doorway’ has 
throughout time been of extreme importance to 
Halbun and its territory, providing residents with 
direct access to Damascus?. While Porter's draw- 
ing is clearly more focused on the environment, it 
gave a hint of the sanctuaries along the cliffs on the 
left of the drawing (Fig. 8), and he continued with 
a description, saying: 


Near the summit of the cliff; on the right side of 
the pass, are two sarcophagi with small niches, 
having fragments of statues over them, all hewn in 
the rock. On the side of one of these, to which 
I ascended with some difficulty at a later period, 
is a Greek inscription, simple and chaste as epi- 
taphs ought to be, but affording no clue to the age 


V 33? 37 22.39” N; 36? 0622.39" E. 
18 Hureau 1984, 208. 

19 Nasrallah 1956, 74. 

20 Smith er al. 1856, 472. 

?! 33? 38' 10.66" N; 36° 15”22.15” E. 
22 Pococke 1745, 135. 

?3 Abel/Barrois 1933, 256. 


Pl. 4. Dome of sanctuary at Abila site (photograph Haydory, Internet) 


PL 5. Map of Halbun Region (after Google Earth) 


Pl. 6. Sepulcher monument near Halbun (photograph Saleem Hajjar, Internet) 


of the monument or the station of its occupant. 
About a hundred yards farther west is another 
similar monument”, 


Abel and Barrois came to ‘Ain as-Saheb in 1933, 
and provided more accurate descriptions and meas- 
ured drawings of the architecture, validating that 
which was roughly presented by Pococke and Por- 
ter. They reported that the first tomb (Fig. 9) was 
located immediately to the left of the “Ain as-Saheb 
Pass, somewhat conspicuously located at about 
thirty meters above the bed of the creek. It con- 
sisted primarily of a 2m20 long rectangular pit, 
1m55 deep and 0m55 wide, and narrowed towards 
the bottom. Behind it was an arched niche with 
a height of 2m10 and 0m65 deep, which housed 
a pedestal altar with an effigy of the deceased. All 
of which is reached by a series of stairs arranged 
obliquely to the burial pit, which provided access 
to the platform where the tomb is located”. Today 
the same monument can be verified in a photo- 
graph (Pl. 7). 

Abel and Barrois go on to describe the second 
monument (Fig. 10), which is located about forty 
meters from the first, and sited at a slightly higher 
elevation. They report that it is identical, except 
that the statue has been replaced by a simple funeral 
bust of the deceased, which was damaged. They 
also noted niches carved into the wall, which they 
speculated may have been designed to withstand 
some scaffolding, but that it was nearly impossible 
to determine their exact use”. 

Further along the route towards Halbun, Abel 
and Barrois encountered two more carved architec- 
tural monuments, the first described as being of 
modest dimensions, and having a triangular pedi- 
ment supported by two engaged columns (Fig. 11). 
Above this monument was a large tomb with a 
Doric façade and asymmetrical niche, again accessed 
by, what appeared to be at one time a monumental 
staircase (Fig. 12). The burial pit in this case is fur- 
nished behind the niche carved out behind the tem- 
ple façade, rather than into the ground directly in 
front of the monument”. 


24 Porter 1855, 328. 

25 Abel/Barrois 1933, 256. 
26 Abel/Barrois 1933, 256. 
7 Abel/Barrois 1933, 256. 
28 Porter 1855, 328. 

7? Pococke 1745, 135. 

30 Pococke 1745, 135. 
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These are clearly drawings of the structure which 
Pococke referred to as ‘Monument G’ and sketched 
two-hundred years prior (Fig. 5). It is also clear, 
based on his descriptive writing, that Porter also 
saw this architecture. He wrote: 


[...] and some distance beyond it is a fine Doric 
facade, consisting of two semi-columns supporting 
a plain pediment, with a bust in the centre. 

Between the columns is a shallow recess, with a 

sarcophagus. These are all hewn out in the side of 
the cliff, and were originally accessible by long 
flights of stairs”. 


Pococke continued giving more descriptions along 
with accurate traveling distances, which gave more 
evidence of a multitude of rock-cut caves and mon- 
uments in this area. He continued his journey 
north, passing the village of Dradge on the west, 
climbed the hill to the village of Halbun on the 
east, and then descended into the valley. To the 
east along the cliffs, he observed several grottoes: 


I observed several grottos in the mountains, and 
went to one of them represented at H, in the 
twenty-second plate; on each side of the door-place 
there are rough unfinished pillars cut in the rock, 
which support a pediment, and over the door there 
is a relief of a spread eagle”. 


Again, he provided another small drawing of the 
architecture (Fig. 6). He continued one mile fur- 
ther, and then turned north for another two miles, 
and arrived to the source of the river Fege, saying 
“having gone in all about four miles to the south, 
six to the west, and two to the north"??, These 
directions prove to be invaluable to the modern 
reader, for tracking his path along internet satellite 
images is rather simple due to the fact that his 
measurements are incredibly accurate; the informa- 
tion he provides on villages he passed allows one to 
pin-point the monuments which he described. 

At the location of the source, Pococke once 
again provided both verbal descriptions and an 
accompanying drawing (Fig. 7). He said: 


The river Fege comes in a large clear stream from 
under the mountain through an arch about twenty 
feet wide, as represented at I, in the twenty-second 
plate. Twenty feet to the west of it there is a niche 
about fifteen feet high, which was probably 
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Fig. 5. Elevation of sepulcher monument near Fig. 6. Elevation of sepulcher monument near 
Halbun (Pococke 1745, Pl. 22) Halbun (Pococke 1745, Pl. 22) 


Fig. 7. Perspective drawing of monument at Fege source 
(Pococke 1745, Pl. 22) 


Fig. 8. Perspective drawing of Ain es-Saheb 
(Porter 1855, Fig. between 322 and 323) 
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Pl. 7. Sepulcher monument at Ain es-Saheb (photograph 
Saleem Hajjar, Internet) 


designed for a colossal statue; about eight feet to the 
west of this, there is a very ancient temple K, which 
is on a level with the river, and almost entire. To 
make this regular, it is probable there was such 
another temple, or at least a niche on the other side, 
and there is a temple L, in the middle, on an emi- 
nence over the river, which is almost entire, between 
which and the river there is a narrow passage about 
fifteen feet above the current: The temple on the 
side of the river seems to be of the greatest antiquity, 


9! Pococke 1745, 135-136. 

A recent study on Deir Mar Tuma and its cave complex 
near Saydnaya also includes information on other sites in 
the Qalamun, such as Deir al-Cherubim (Saydnaya), the 
caves of Ma’alula, and the rock-cut temples of Deir Mar 
Tecla at Mnin (Castellana et al. 2007). For Deir Mar 
Tuma, see also the article of Mat Immerzeel and Lisanne 
Kleiterp in this volume of ECA; for the ancient monu- 
ments of Saydnaya, see Immerzeel 2007; idem 2009a, 
43-56; idem 2009b. 


and was probably built before the orders were 
invented; a plan may be seen at M. The stones are 
of the same thickness as the walls, and the pilasters 
have no capitals; there is a cornice below that 
ranges round, which might belong to a basement; 
within at the further end are two oblong square 
niches like those in the front |...]. The other temple 
is a plain building much ruined; it seems to have 
had a portico before it; the plan and view may be 
seen at N. In the front on each side, about ten feet 
from the ground, there is a sort of pedestal, setting 
out of the wall as if designed for statues; this temple 
seems to have been built long after the other’?! 


One can only imagine the sight and realize that 
finding it and further studying its architecture 
would be of great academic value. 


FUTURE AVENUES OF RESEARCH 


This document provides sources for previous infor- 
mation, and modest foundation for future academic 
research. The monuments at the Barada Valley and 
the ‘Ain as-Saheb Pass foreshadow patterns which 
are seen throughout the Qalamun when studying its 
architecture. Here, visitors are treated to unique 
monuments of Antiquity and hear reports of early 
Christian churches. Yet often, their exact locations 
or even functional uses remain mysterious, and 
require new initiatives of academic exploration. 
The entire surrounding region is dotted by undocu- 
mented rock-cut caves, sepulchral monuments, and 
the foundations of ruined buildings, which are cer- 
tain to be full of evidence and answers. For instance, 
the Barada Valley holds numerous mysteries to be 
solved. Currently it is known that the mountain top 
that Pococke visited, now has a contemporary com- 
plex dedicated to the Prophet Abel. That said, is 
there any remaining evidence of that monument of 
Antiquity that Pococke sketched? Certainly a thor- 
ough investigation of this complex would be an 
appropriate site to begin to determine if Pococke’s 
monument indeed still stands near the site or might 
have even possibly been integrated into the mosque. 
Also, north of Zabadani, Pococke is told about a 
place called Nebi Shiit where the Prophet Seth, son 
of Adam, had a sepulcher with a long tomb. Did it 
ever truly exist, and is there any evidence remaining? 

Pococke described numerous other pieces of 
architecture surrounding the Abila site. For instance, 
the entablature with two pillars at the location on 
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Fig. 9. Measured elevation-perspective and section 
of sepulcher monument no. 1 at Ain es-Saheb 
(Abel/Barrois 1933, Fig. 1) 


Fig. 11. Measured elevation-perspective and section 
of sepulcher monument no. 3 near Halbun 


(Abel/Barrois 1933, Fig. 4) 


the north bank which he refers to as Kofehadah, the 
remains of a portico opposite the Tomb of Abel, 
the ruins of an ancient temple at the place he calls 
Kepher, and to the northeast an old tower, which 
he calls Bourge Hamane. All of these locations 
require academic field research. 

At the ‘Ain as-Saheb Pass, there are current pho- 
tographs of the sepulchral monuments drawn by 
both Porter and Abel and Barrois, and their loca- 
tions to the west of the entrance of the pass are 
documented well. However, the exact locations of 
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Fig. 10. Measured elevation-perspective and section 
of sepulcher monument no. 2 at Ain es-Saheb 
(Abel/Barrois 1933, Fig. 2) 
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Fig. 12. Measured elevation-perspective and section 
of sepulcher monument no. 4 near Halbun 


(Abel/Barrois 1933, Fig. 5) 


the additional monuments described and drawn by 
Pococke (Figs 5-6), and drawn by Abel and Barrios 
(Figs 11-12), have not been verified. It is reported 
that there are numerous other sepulchral monu- 
ments and caves around Halbun as well. That along 
with any evidence of the remains of the monu- 
ments shown by Pococke at the source of the Fege 
(Fig. 7) would be significant finds. A thorough 
report of the architectural history of these places, 
rich in legend, is well deserving of a rigorous aca- 
demic investigation. 
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The Realism of Erhard Reuwich’s Cityscape of Jerusalem (1486) 


INTRODUCTION 


Around the year 1450 some views of Jerusalem in 
French and Flemish manuscripts for the first time 
displayed a certain degree of correspondence with 
reality'. The miniaturists who drafted these illustra- 
tions did not strive for accurate topographic repre- 
sentation because their emphasis lay on the spiritual 
value of the Holy City’. At the end of the fifteenth 
century a noticeable change occurred in the degree 
of realism of portraits of Jerusalem. The progress 
reached its first apotheosis with a woodcut by 
Erhard Reuwich, a Dutch engraver and printer who 
worked mainly in Mainz (Fig. 1). 

The dates and places of Reuwich’s birth and 
death are unknown and the remainder of his bio- 
graphy is uncertain. It has been suggested that the 
master descended from a family of painters in 
Utrecht; his father may have been Hildebrand 
Reuwich, who was dean of the city’s painters’ guild 
in 1470?. Reuwich accompanied Bernhard von 
Breydenbach, a canon from Mainz, on a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land in the year 1483. The mas- 
ter's view of Jerusalem is therefore based on per- 
sonal observation. His cityscape is inserted as the 
middle section of a large woodcut of Palestine and 
Egypt“. This map is included in a pilgrim itinerary 
entitled Peregrinatio in Terram Sanctam ( Pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land’), which was published by 
Breydenbach in 1486. 

In addition to the map of the Holy Land with 
Jerusalem, woodcuts of important places ez route, 
folk types of the Holy Land, and useful informa- 
tion for pilgrims were included. The Peregrinatio is 
therefore regarded as the first printed and illus- 
trated guidebook. Consequently, it forms a mile- 
stone in the renewal of the world of books during 
the transition period from the Middle Ages to 
Modern Times. Therefore, art historians, historical 
geographers, and cartographers have studied the 
Peregrinatio intensively. These authors unanimously 


Louis VAN EMPELEN 


praise the realism of the woodcuts and the great art 
historical value of the cityscapes and harbour 
scenes. They point out that the view of Jerusalem 
is the first realistic cityscape of the Holy City with 
an accurate topography and a reliable perspective’. 
However, this laudatory opinion is hardly substan- 
tiated by arguments. Some deviations from reality 
were noticed by these authors which primarily 
cover the embedding of Jerusalem in the map but 
not the city itself. The recent work of Frederike 
Timm, which stresses the importance of an accu- 
rate comparison with reality, also discusses the city- 
scape of the Jerusalem only superficially®. There- 
fore, she does not notice a number of deviations. 
The present contribution is an attempt to fill this 
gap; this paper focuses on the extent to which the 
cityscape of Jerusalem corresponds to the actual 
situation in 1483. 


METHOD AND SOURCES 


The analysis of the realism of the cityscape of Jeru- 
salem focuses firstly on the accuracy with which the 
urban structure is represented. To a large extent 
this fabric is determined by the position of the 
buildings relative to each other and the application 


! Jerusalem: London, British Library, Egerton Ms. 1070, 
fol. 5r; Jerusalem: Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Ms. 
Français 9087. 

? Meuwese 2005, 147. 

5 Boon 1961, 59 n. 17. 

^ Copies: Avi-Yonah et al. 2008, Pl. IV; Davies 1911, 25-29; 
Nebenzahl 1986, 21. 

> Bachmann 1965, 3; Betschart 1996, 295; Braunfels 1960, 
119-120; Burgoyne/Richards 1987, 38, 194 n. 121; Davies 
1911, I, XXI; Fuchs 1960, 31; Ganz-Blättler 1990, 303; 
Grisebach 1912, 262; Haussherr 1987/1988, 66; Hind 
1935, 354; de Jong 1934, 100; Krinsky 1970, 17; Lievens- 
De Waegh 1994, 66; Muther 1922, 91; Nuti 1996, 93; 
Pacht 1973, 93; Schock-Werner 1986, 266; Weinmayer 
1982, 166. 

° Timm 2006, 122. 
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of linear perspective. Secondly, the accuracy and 
detail of a number of landmarks are assessed. This 
inquiry focuses on the main religious sanctuaries, 
which were well preserved during the ages. 

To assess the realism of the cityscape, an accu- 
rate reconstruction of the outline of the city at the 
end of the fifteenth century is required. To this 
end the descriptions of Jerusalem by contemporary 
Muslim authors are very useful. Their historical 
surveys give a detailed impression of the Islamic 
buildings. The main Arabic source is Al-Uns al-Jalil 
Fi Taiikh al-Quds wa-al-Khaiil (‘Beautiful Guide 
for the History of Jerusalem and Hebron’). This 
two-volume treatise was written in 1495 by the 
historian and jurist Mujir al-Din, who was a resi- 
dent of the Holy City. Key passages are translated 
from Arabic by Guy Le Strange and Sebastianus 
Marmardji’. For the description of Christian edi- 
fices, in addition to Breydenbach himself, Felix 
Fabri is an important source. This Dominican 
scholar wrote two itineraries about his pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land in the years 1480 and 1483- 
1484. The journal of his second voyage includes 
accurate accounts of the Christian sanctuaries in 
Jerusalem. In several passages Fabri refers to the 
journal of Breydenbach whom he accompanied for 
some time?. The information in these primary 
sources is verified by descriptions in the standard 
surveys of Michael Burgoyne, Keppel Creswell, and 
Denys Pringle?. As a basis for visual comparison, a 
photograph from around 1865 is utilized (Pl. 1). 
This picture is very useful, because the Old City 
within the walls largely retained its character until 
the mid-nineteenth century because of age-long 
stagnation. In addition, attention is paid to the 
changes in the structure and architecture between 


1483 and 1865. 
INTEGRATION IN THE GEOGRAPHICAL LANDSCAPE 


In his Evagatorium, Felix Fabri describes the fabu- 
lous panorama which extends from the top of the 
Mount of Olives. Jerusalem stretched west from 
this hill and the Mount of Destruction (Mount 
Scopus); the city was separated from the mountain 
range by the Valley of Jehoshaphat. This vale and 
the Brook Kedron started at the site of the Stoning 
of Stephen and ended at the foot of Mount Zion 
at the spot where the water from the source of 
Siloah flowed into the brook’®. Today, apart from 
the greatly increased number of buildings outside 


the city wall, this portrayal of the situation has 
hardly changed. 

Reuwich’s rendition corresponds to the vista but 
also shows some deviations. Jerusalem stretches out 
like a theater in front of the viewer and dominates 
the middle part of the woodcut of the Holy Land. 
The impressive sight from the Mount of Olives 
must have been the main reason to portray the city- 
scape to the west, opposed to the eastern orienta- 
tion of the map of Palestine and Egypt of which it 
is a part!!. Moreover, Jerusalem is represented on 
a much larger scale than the map, which empha- 
sizes the city’s religious importance. The larger 
scale allows a clear image of the holy places where 
indulgences could be obtained. In this way the 
practical usefulness of the map for pilgrims was 
assured. The sanctuaries are marked by textual 
notes and single or double crosses. These signs are 
explained in a legend at the bottom of the woodcut 
(no. 9 on Fig. 1). 

The inclusion of the cityscape in the geographi- 
cal map, which is oriented to the east, caused some 
problems with the representation of the surround- 
ing region. The western orientation of Jerusalem 
was retained at the bottom side of the woodcut. 
However, this caused difficulties for the depiction 
of the Brook Kedron (no. 11 on Fig. 1). This part 
of the map contains a view of the Valley of Jeho- 
shaphat with the sanctuaries of the Garden of 
Gethsemane and the Tomb of the Virgin (nos 8, 
12-13 on Fig. 1). In Reuwich’s woodcut the creek 
flows from the south (left) parallel to the city wall 
and then rounds the two holy shrines, whereas in 
fact it pursues its direction in the Valley of Jeho- 
shaphat. On the left side, another deviation appears; 
the creek bends upwards at the level of the Tomb 
of Absolom (no. 7 on Fig. 1), and then joins with 
a rounded, elongated, forested hill that encloses 
Jerusalem on the south (left) side. This ridge ends 
on the southwestern side (top, left) near the villages 
Betphage and Bethany and the Mount of Olives 
(nos 1-3 on Fig. 1). This rendition is not possible; 
the cityscape portrays Jerusalem seen from the East 


7 Le Strange 1890; Marmardji 1951. 

8 Felix Fabri 1892, I, 206, 406, 427, 431, 438-439, 629; 
idem 1892, II, 92, 104, 392, 446, 671-672, 675. 

?  Burgoyne/Richards 1987; Creswell/Allan 1989; Pringle 
2007. 

10 Felix Fabri 1892, I, 462-463. 

11 Oehme 1950, 75. 


(bottom of the woodcut), so Reuwich must have 
been positioned on the same mount when he 


sketched the city”. 
VIEW OF JERUSALEM 


The appearance of the city of Jerusalem in the year 
1483 was determined predominantly by Islamic 
sanctuaries. This primarily regards the Al-Haram 
al-Sharif, the great temple square with the Dome of 
the Rock and Al-Aksa Mosque, dating from the late 
seventh and early eighth century, respectively 
(nos 18, 14 and 5 on Fig. 1). Most of the other 
Muslim buildings were erected after the recapture 
of the city from the crusaders by Salah al-Din in 
1187. This victory triggered a major revival that 
was mirrored in a building campaign which reached 
its apex in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
under Mamluk sultans!?. In accordance with the 
oriental character of the city, Felix Fabri notes that, 
besides the dominant "Temple of Solomon', as he 
calls the Dome of the Rock, and the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, a large number of chapels of 
‘unbelievers’, such as mosques, synagogues, and 
Samaritan tabernacles could be seen. According to 
him, the main streets of the city were vaulted and 
the houses were constructed of stone, although 
some shabby mud huts could also be made out'*. 
Around 1480, the heyday of Jerusalem was over. 
At the end of the fifteenth century Palestine was 
stricken by the plague which decimated the popula- 
tion. The situation was exacerbated by severe 
droughts, heavy rain bursts, and a locust plague 
which ravaged the Holy Land. As a consequence of 
the malaise, the population impoverished, which 
had an impact on the state of maintenance of the 
buildings'°. In accordance with this situation, Felix 
Fabri reports that part of the city lay fallow and 
many houses were in ruins and uninhabited'*. 
The stonework and the predominantly Muslim 
character of the city are clearly shown by Reuwich 


12 Fuchs 1960, 59. 

13 Burgoyne/Richards 1987, 33. 

1^ Felix Fabri 1892, II, 226. 

5 Burgoyne/Richards 1987, 41; Little 1995, 246. 
16 Felix Fabri 1892, II, 226. 

U Felix Fabri 1892, II, 224-225. 

18 Ben-Dov/Louvish 2002, 246-248. 

19 Wightman 1993, 5. 

? Marmardji 1951, 247, 255. 


(Fig. 1). The latter is reflected in the buildings that 
are vaulted with domes, the minarets, and above all 
in the edifices on the Al-Haram al-Sharif which 
dominate the field of vision. However, apart from 
the monastery on Mount Zion and the Hospital of 
Saint John (nos 4 and 16 on Fig. 1), no ruins can 
be seen, which does not correspond to the desolate 
state of the city as observed by Fabri. 


URBAN STRUCTURE 


The urban structure is defined as the outline of the 
city and the position of the buildings relative to 
each other. In the case of Jerusalem, this fabric is 
determined mainly by the course of the city walls, 
the location of the buildings on the Al-Haram al- 
Sharif, and the Holy Sepulchre with two flanking 
minarets. These buildings can therefore be used to 
assess the accuracy with which Reuwich depicted 
the structure of the city. For this purpose their 
position and situation in the year 1483 must be 
assessed. 

During the fifteenth century, the Muslim rulers 
took little care of the fortification of Jerusalem, so 
the defensive walls went into decline. To ensure the 
security of the land, the authorities relied more on 
closely monitoring foreign nationals entering the 
country than on solid walls". However, the wood- 
cut shows no trace of the dilapidated state of the 
fortifications, so Reuwich apparently pimped up 
their condition. The neglect ended during the reign 
of the Ottomans, who conquered Jerusalem in 
1517. Between 1537 and 1541 the defensive walls 
were rebuilt by Sultan Süleyman'®. Gregory Wight- 
man draws the following conclusion from archaeo- 
logical research: “The Ottoman walls essentially 
follow the line of the late medieval walls as they 
existed in the early thirteenth century”!?. As this 
design did not change in subsequent centuries it 
can be used for the analysis of the urban fabric. 

The Al-Haram al-Sharif forms another large 
assembly partly defining the urban structure. 
According to Mujir al-Din, there was no complex 
that was comparable to the ‘Noble Sanctuary’ in 
terms of beauty and size. The Arab historian used 
ropes to determine the dimensions of the courtyard. 
To ensure accuracy, he even executed the measure- 
ments twice”. Le Strange converted the results and, 
according to him, the length was 1485 feet and the 
width 913% feet. After comparison with the size 
in 1890, he concluded that the boundaries of the 
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Al-Haram al-Sharif hardly changed over the centu- 
ries’. Therefore, the dimensions of the ‘Noble 
Sanctuary’ must have been preserved since the late 
fifteenth century. The position of the monumental 
shrines on the temple square, such as the Dome of 
the Rock and the Al-Aksa Mosque did not change 
over the centuries. Although their appearance was 
altered to a certain extent, their location was 
anchored because of the importance of the religious 
events that took place on their sites. The same rea- 
soning covers the location of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

Since the course of the city wall and the loca- 
tion of the main landmarks remained the same 
between the end of the fifteenth century and the 
nineteenth century, the photograph from 1865 is 
representative for the urban structure in 1483. The 
snapshot is taken from the same position on the 
Mount of Olives as Reuwich’s cityscape. This is an 
important advantage for the assessment of the 
accuracy of the urban structure on the woodcut. 
Because of this correspondence, direct comparison 
of the location of the landmarks on the photo 
and the woodcut is possible. In Pl. 1 and Fig. 2, 
the walls of the Al-Haram al-Sharif are put on the 
same scale horizontally. In both images the main 
landmarks of Jerusalem are easily recognizable and 
can be linked together. This construction shows 
that the distances between the main buildings 
on the picture match the photograph so well that 
Reuwich must have drawn an accurate sketch 
on the spot. However, the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre with its belfry and the two flanking 
minarets is depicted too much to the north (right). 
This divergent position can be explained by the 
religious importance of this sanctuary; the distinc- 
tion with the dominant Dome of the Rock is 
stressed by this displacement. 

A larger deviation occurs on the northern (right) 
side of the woodcut. This area is closed in by a 
rounded, partially wooded, earth slope. In fact, the 
city wall at the end of the fifteenth century ran 
north, just as today, and then made a right angle to 


?! Le Strange 1890, 57, 115-117. 

7? Fischer 1940, 63. 

75 The curtailment, the positioning of the Dome of the Rock, 
the bird’s eye view, and the rounding are reminiscent of the 
so-called Firenze della Catena by Francesco Rosselli, 


printed before 1483. 
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the west (top). Comparison with a modern map 
shows that the northern part of the city is not only 
strongly rounded, but has also been shortened by 
approximately 70%. Christian shrines, which relate 
to the Passion of Christ, are still shown, but the 
buildings of less interest to Christian believers to 
the northern side are left out as a result of this 
abbreviation. By this curtailment, the Dome of the 
Rock is positioned in the middle of the composi- 
tion, making it more balanced”. The rounding on 
the north side and the curved ridge in the south 
(left) give the city a symmetrical, oval-shaped 
appearance. This recalls the idealized round shape 
of the Holy City in medieval illustrations”. 

Because the photograph and the cityscape are 
reproduced here on the same scale, Pl. 1 and Fig. 2 
can also be used to determine the relative size of the 
buildings in the woodcut. The comparison shows 
that the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the Golden 
Gate, and the minarets are portrayed around twice 
their real size. The height of the Al-Aksa Mosque 
reflects reality but the length is curtailed. The 
Dome of the Rock is enlarged about one and a half 
times and the Citadel, looming in the distance, is 
even four times larger. A systematic amplification 
of the Christian with respect to the Muslim sanc- 
tuaries cannot be established from these measure- 
ments. Perhaps Reuwich did not deem this neces- 
sary because he suggests a link with Christendom 
by his Christian denotations of the Dome of the 
Rock and the Al-Aksa Mosque. The main reason 
for the aggrandizement of the landmarks must be 
their recognizability; they are larger than in reality 
to prevent them from disappearing in the amor- 
phous sea of city dwellings. 


PERSPECTIVE 


The northern and southern walls of the Al-Haram 
run fairly parallel to each other and to the northern 
and southern sides of the platform of the Dome of 
the Rock. Moreover, these building elements are 
laid out perpendicular to the eastern wall. It is 
therefore easily possible to determine whether the 
linear perspective construction is applied correctly 
(Fig. 3). In establishing the vanishing point, it 
turns out that Reuwich made a mistake. The 
orthogonal through the northern (right) side of the 
podium on the Al-Haram al-Sharif does not run 
through the vanishing point. This causes a signifi- 
cant distortion on this side of the cityscape. 


It is evident from the position of the vanishing 
point that Jerusalem is shown from a high view- 
point. This point, which is located above the high- 
est peak of the Mount of Olives, was obviously 
unattainable in the days of Reuwich. The master 
must therefore have recast his original sketch into 
a bird’s eye view. The monumental buildings on 
the other hand, are shown more or less frontally 
and therefore are seen from a lower viewpoint than 
the city. This deviation, which also often occurs in 
later cityscapes, can easily be assessed at the Dome 
of the Rock. The flight points are on a much lower 
line than the horizon of the cityscape which runs 
through the vanishing point. The bird’s eye view 
projection combined with the level view of the 
buildings caused problems for the Al-Aksä mosque. 
Because of the great length of the entrance, Reu- 
wich had to conform here to the perspective con- 
struction of the entire cityscape with its high hori- 
zon. However, the remaining parts of the mosque, 
such as the nave, are shown frontally, which leads 
to a slightly distorted picture (Fig. 5). 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is included 
in Breydenbach’s guidebook as a separate woodcut. 
By drawing the vanishing points it can be shown 
that the one-point linear perspective is not consist- 
ently applied; three points can be distinguished 
(Fig. 4). Timm assumes that the deviation is 
caused by the use of a number of different view- 
points; as a consequence, the image would have 
been composed on the basis of several separate 
sketches”. Actually, this matter is related to the 


problems created by consistently applying the single 
point perspective in close proximity to the displayed 
objects. The effigy that results in that case differs 
strongly from the impression of reality to the human 
eye because of the excessive amount of shortening. 

According to Timm, the perspective construc- 
tion of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is so suc- 
cessful that it is questionable whether Reuwich is 
the original designer of the woodcut. She believes 
that he probably used sketches by Gentile Bellini. 
According to her, this Venetian master would have 
paid a visit to Jerusalem during a two-year stay in 
Constantinople. In the course of this pilgrimage he 
would have drawn the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. Reuwich could have seen this sketch in the 
lagoon city on his way to the Holy Land. She sup- 
ports this hypothesis by pointing out that Bellini’s 
mastery of perspective is praised by his biographer 
Giorgio Vasari”. 

Clearly, Reuwich tried to construct a cityscape 
that combines clarity with convincing depth. The 
master has chosen a (virtual) viewpoint that was 
higher than possible in his days to portray the city 
as clearly as possible. Both the oblique perspective 


^ [n translation, the Latin captions read: “This is the layout 


and format of the Church of the Sepulchre of the Lord 
from the outside” and: “Before the Church of the Sepul- 
chre of the Lord is the rock on which Christ fell when he 
carried the cross”. 

25 Timm 2006, 183. 

26 Timm 2006, 188-189, 312. 
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construction and the magnified view of monumen- 
tal buildings should be seen as artistic means to 
manipulate the representation in order to increase 
clarity. Reuwich demonstrates knowledge of per- 
spective theory to a certain degree. However, 
because of the deviations at the right side of the 
woodcut, Timm overstates her position when she 
concludes that: “[It] is a construction that largely 
follows the laws of linear perspective which [...] 
points to an artist who is proficient in drawing and 
perspective”*’. Therefore her hypothesis about the 
influence of Bellini’s sketches is not convincing. 


REALISM OF SANCTUARIES AND OTHER LANDMARKS 


The Church of the Holy Sepulchre in the separate 
woodcut is shown from the south (Fig. 4). Pilgrims 
entered the sanctuary from this side, which also 
offered the most beautiful view. The church has an 
impressive history of destruction due to fire, 
neglect, and earthquakes. These calamities particu- 
larly affected the dome over the crossing, the large 
dome over the so-called Rotunda which covered 
the Sepulchre and the adjacent bell-tower?*. The 
main south facade and the adjoining Chapel of the 
Franks to the right largely retained their original 
form, which was defined by the Franks after the 
capture of Jerusalem in 1098 (Pl. 2). The facade 
has two registers, comprising a double portal and 
double window respectively, each composed of 
arches with a slightly pointed form. The doors of 
the twin portal are flanked to each side by three 
marble columns. The windows in the upper storey 
are surrounded by colonnettes. The open-arched 
porch before the external door into the Chapel of 
the Franks is reached from a flight of stone steps. 
The chapel is capped by a small dome on a cylin- 
drical drum”. 

According to Felix Fabri, Reuwich depicted the 
facade of the church accurately. He refers to the 
woodcut as follows: “If anyone wishes to see the 


7 Timm 2006, 256. 

28 Pringle 2007, 6-72. 

2 Pringle 2007, 54-56. 

30 Felix Fabri 1892, I, 427. 

31 De Vogüé 1864, Appendix. 

Pringle 2007, 57. Pringle derives this description partly 
from Reuwich’s woodcut, so this account cannot be used 
to verify the veracity of the depiction. 

55 Felix Fabri 1892, I, 426. 
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form of this church, make him look at the ‘Pil- 
grimage’, written by that eminent lord and clever 
man, Lord Bernhard Braitenbach, Dean of the 
Metropolitan Church of Mainz, where he will be 
able to see clearly its image drawn as if he were 
standing in the courtyard and behold it with his 
eyes"??, The facade on the woodcut likewise con- 
forms well with the present view of the sanctuary. 
The Chapel of the Franks, together with its access 
stairs and the column in front is depicted faithfully 
although the dimensions are a bit too large com- 
pared to the other parts of the woodcut. The dome 
over the crossing, which shows prominently, is 
similar to the dome in a reconstruction of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre by Melchior de 
Vogiié?!. Comparison with the photograph also 
shows remarkable similarities (Pl. 2). 

The belfry was capped by a squat, domical spire 
set within an enclosing parapet with triangular 
crenellations**. According to Felix Fabri, the tower 
was covered with white marble, which does not 
correspond with the photograph and the current 
situation? Reuwich’s belfry is too lean compared 
with the squat original. A striking difference occurs 
in the windows of the tower. The three upper sto- 
reys in Reuwich’s woodcut have three Gothic 
arched windows separated by columns. The pho- 
tograph on the other hand shows a lower floor 
with one large arched barred recess and a storey 
above with two windows. These deviations and the 
present lower altitude of the bell-tower can partly 
be explained by an earthquake in 1545 which 
destroyed the spire; the two storeys below were 
demolished in 1719-1720?*. The Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in the cityscape of Jerusalem is a 
simplified version of the separate woodcut. In line 
with the importance for Christian pilgrims, the 
church clearly stands out from the urban network. 
Because Reuwich depicted the most prominent 
southern facade, he had to turn the sanctuary 90 
degrees with respect to the cityscape. 

Portraying the individual buildings of the city- 
scape, Reuwich touched on the boundaries of art; 
it is impossible to display every building in Jerusa- 
lem realistically within the restricted space of 
a woodcut. Therefore, the master limited himself 
to the most prominent buildings and he drafted 
the other buildings only as a general shape. This 
need not be a great obstacle for a realistic picture, 
because the most impressive architecture deter- 
mines to a large extent the overall impression of 
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Fig. 4. Erhard Reuwich; Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
(after Davies 1911, 30) 


a city. Consequently, the veracity of the monumen- 
tal buildings, like the Al-Aksä Mosque, the Dome 
of the Rock, and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
defines the realism of the cityscape of Jerusalem. 
The Al-Aksa Mosque in the cityscape is the first 
building of which the realism is assessed (Fig. 5 and 
Pl. 3). The ‘Further Mosque’ (Temple of Simeon 
in the woodcut) is located on the southern side of 
the Al-Haram al-Sharif. The initial construction 
took place between 709 and 715 on the order of 
the Umayyad Caliph al-Walid Ben ‘Abd al-Malik 
(704-715). Since then, a number of major recon- 
structions was necessary, mainly because of earth- 
quakes?*. The mosque is an important Muslim 
sanctuary because of the association with the Night 
Journey of the Prophet Muhammad. Mujir al-Din 
left us an accurate description of the state of the 
mosque in the year 1495, which is corroborated by 
Burgoyne and Creswell. According to the Arab his- 
torian, the Al-Aksa was a large building with a 
dome on a drum, decorated with coloured mosaics. 
The mosque had seven elongated contiguous vaults 
resting on marble columns and pillars (a seven bay 
hypostyle hall). It had a clerestory and the first 
seven bays were covered by a gable roof. The cen- 
tral aisle was nearly double the width of the rest of 
the naves. The dome and the roofs of the naves 
were covered with lead. Coloured marble decorated 
the southern base and part of the eastern side of the 


Pl. 2. Church of the Holy Sepulchre, ca 1900 to 1920 
(US Library of the Congress LC-M31- 63 [P&P], 
http :/hwww.loc.gov/pictures/item/mpc20040003 14/PP) 


mosque. The Al-Aksa had ten gates; seven were to 
the north side, opening from each one of the seven 
aisles of the mosque. In front of the building ran a 
colonnade with seven portals, correspondent with 
the gates on this side. At the back of the main 
building a meeting hall was added with a roof of 
plastered brick. Next to this vast space was a large 
vaulted hall on the north side. On the western side 
of the mosque lay a great hall that consisted of two 
naves with ten arches that rested on nine piers. A 
madrasa (school) was added to the northern portico 
around the year 1350. In the period between 1430 
and 1495, a restoration was carried out and a para- 
pet with battlements at the entrance was added". 
Just like the Al-Haram al-Sharif, Mujir al-Din 
mentions the length and width of the mosque. 
According to Le Strange, the dimensions and 
appearance of the Al-Aksa Mosque described by the 
Arab historian are identical to the situation in 
1890?5, However, today, as a result of restorations 
in the twentieth century, the resemblance with the 
mosque at the end of the fifteenth century is lost. 


55 Creswell/Allan 1989, 73. 
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Fig. 5. The Al-Aksa Mosque; detail of Fig. 1 


The photo from around 1865 is therefore used as 
a visual basis for the determination of the degree of 
realism. Comparison of the shape of the mosque 
with the photograph shows remarkable similarities. 
In particular, the annexes to the main building look 
very similar. The original main building with its 
clerestory and gabled roof can clearly be distin- 
guished from these later extensions. The differences 
between the building and the picture concern the 
length of the building. In the woodcut the dome is 
onion shaped, presumably to emphasize its oriental 
character. Furthermore, Reuwich depicted five 
entries on the north side, whereas in reality there 
were seven. The recently added parapet is not 
shown. 

The Dome of the Rock (Kubbat as-Sakhra) is 
the first major sanctuary that was built for Muslim 
believers in Jerusalem (Fig. 6 and Pl. 4). According 
to tradition, the Dome is dedicated to the memory 
of the Ascension of the Prophet after his Night 
Journey from Mecca to Jerusalem. The construc- 
tion of this architectural masterpiece began in the 
year 688 by order of ‘Abd al-Malik ben Marwan. 
Already four years later the shrine was completed. 
Ibn al-Fakih’s description (903) shows that, despite 
many restorations, the structure of the edifice 


3 Le Strange 1890, 114. 
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remained unaltered for centuries?. However, the 
outlook of the sanctuary has frequently been 
changed. At the end of the thirteenth century, for 
instance, the mosaics on all eight faces had to be 
renewed^, In 1448 the roof of the Dome of the 
Rock was consumed by fire and restored ‘so as to 
be more beautiful even than it had been afore- 
times’“!. In 1552 Sultan Süleyman the Magnificent 
ordered a renovation which thoroughly changed 
the external appearance. 

Originally, seven tall, recessed panels were cut 
out on each face of the octagon of the substructure. 
These bays were crowned by semicircular arches, 
which were given a slightly pointed outline in 
1552. The ones next to the corners were treated as 
blind panels. The original windows probably con- 
sisted of pierced marble, with openings which were 
filled in with glass. The iron grilles on the outside 
of the windows were replaced in 1552 by grilles of 
faience. A parapet ran along all sides of the octa- 
gon, just above the arches of the panels. It was 
decorated with thirteen little semi-domed niches, 
which were covered by faience since 15529. The 
original construction comprised a ‘dome over a 
dome' on which sheets of lead and plates of copper 
gilt were fitted. It was crowned by a finial of bronze, 
surmounted by a crescent^*. According to Al- 
"Umari (1342), sixteen glazed and gilded window 
openings were fitted in the drum of the dome. He 
also mentions that the four porches were preceded 
by porticoes, each on eight columns, with a tunnel- 
vault in the centre and wings with flat ceilings to 
the right and the left?. According to the same 
author, the exterior of the building was covered 


with a layer of white marble up to a height of three 
meters, which was painted with leaf patterns. Above 
this stratum, the faces up to the gutter were adorned 
with gilded, polychrome mosaics showing vegeta- 
tive motifs“. Felix Fabri mentions that the mosaics 
represented palm trees and cherubim, but Pantaleo 
d Aveiro, in 1552, saw designs of branches, roses, 
and other beautiful flowers". D'Aveiro was the last 
visitor who described the mosaics because in the 
same year the outer walls were faced with the char- 
acteristic blue faience tiles which still define the 
appearance of the Dome of the Rock today. Because 
the sanctuary substantially preserved its shape over 
the centuries, the picture from 1865 can be used as 
a basis for determining the realism of the woodcut. 
Of course, the changes in appearance during the 
Ottoman reign must be taken into account. 

In its general form, the sanctuary on Reuwich's 
woodcut (Fig. 6) is in agreement with the view on 
the photograph (Pl. 4). The perspective construc- 
tion of the substructure is not entirely successful 
since the eight sides of the octogon are not equally 
distributed around the periphery. Moreover, Reu- 
wich depicted only six bays on each side of the 
octogon instead of the seven which were actually 
present, and the articulation of the drum does not 
fully correspond with reality. Instead of the thirteen 
little niches that decorate the parapet, Reuwich 
shows only ten“®. The onion shape of the dome in 
Reuwich’s woodcut differs significantly from the 
rounded form on the photo. On the lower part of 
the dome, a distinctive crescent is shown; in reality 
this symbol was fixed to the top of the finial which 
crowned the dome. Perhaps the artist based his 
design on the literal meaning of Breydenbach’s 
Latin text: “Sup(er) ambitu(m) illium Templi 
eclipsim lune posueru(n)t pagan” (‘On the border 
of that temple the pagans put a crescent moon")?. 
In accordance with the convention during the Mid- 
dle Ages, he refers to the Dome of the Rock as 
“Templv(m) Salomo(n)is’ (“Temple of Solomon’). 

According to Mujir al-Din, the raised terrace on 
the Al-Haram al-Sharif with the Dome of the Rock 
had a rectangular shape and was paved with slabs 
of white marble. The Arab historian gives the 
measures he himself had assessed, which prove that 
in his day the platform occupied exactly the same 
lines as it does at the present time?'. A number of 
stone stairways led from the court of the ‘Noble 
Sanctuary’ up to the platform. Each flight had a 
colonnade at the top, except the stairway to the 


Fig. 6. Podium with Dome of the Rock, 
other domes and entrances; detail of Fig. 1 


Pl. 4. Podium with Dome of the Rock; detail of Pl. 1 


southwest. Near the other stairway on this side, a 
marble minbar (pulpit) could be seen with a mihrab 
(niche in the direction of Mecca) nearby. In addi- 
tion to the Dome of the Rock, Mujir mentions 
three small cupolas on the platform; the elegant 
Dome of the Chain (Kubbat as-Silsilah) a few paces 
to the east of the Dome of the Rock, and to the 
northwest the Dome of the Ascension (Kubbat al 
Mi’räj). The Dome of the Roll (Kubbat at Tümar) 
in the south-east is no longer extant’. Mujir al- 
Din’s text shows that the platform, stairs, and col- 
onnades in 1495 match well with the situation on 
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the photograph from 1865, so this can be used for 
comparison with Reuwich’s cityscape (Fig. 6 and 
Pl. 4). 

On the woodcut, the long, wide, marble Al- 
Burak stairway which provides access to the eastern 
side of the podium can be discerned. It ends in a 
still existing colonnade with five arcades. The addi- 
tions to the left and right side of the stairs are not 
shown on the photo. These small dwellings are 
described by Al-"Umari as houses for the poor”. 
The top of the Dome of the Ascension is visible 
above the colonnade of the stairs. The arcades at 
the top of the entrances at the northern and south- 
western sides are depicted realistically. This also 
applies to the southern flight of steps opposite to 
the Al-Aksa Mosque, but there was no room here 
for the other stairway on this side, nor for the min- 
bar and its mihrab. 

According to Le Strange, the colonnades which 
border the Al-Haram al-Sharif must have been 
repaired frequently since Mujir al-Din's days; but, 
in 1890, they were to all intent identical with those 
described in 149554. The colonnades cannot be dis- 
cerned very well on the photograph. Therefore, it 
is preferable to use other means to reconstruct their 
view at the end of the fifteenth century. Burgoyne 
made a number of drawings on the basis of the 
accounts of Al-"Umari, Mujir al-Din, and archaeo- 
logical research. When these drawings are com- 
pared with Reuwich's woodcut, it turns out that 
the western colonnade and the tall Bab al-Silsila 
Minaret to the left of the Dome of the Rock are in 
good agreement with these reconstructions”. In 
contrast, the deviations on the northern and north- 
western side of the Al-Haram al-Sharif are consid- 
erable. This can best be assessed by comparison 
with a detail of Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem, a panel 
by Jan van Scorel. In 1520, this Utrecht master 
undertook a pilgrimage to the Holy Land and 
made a sketch in situ of Jerusalem. Based on this 
drawing, he painted the Holy City in the back- 
ground of the central panel of his triptych. The 
northern and northwestern galleries of the platform 
of the Al-Haram al-Sharif correspond well with the 
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description of Mujir al-Din and the reconstruction 
by Burgoyne?6. Therefore, this detail is suitable for 
visual comparison with the cityscape of Reuwich 
(Pl. 5 and Fig. 7). 

The northern (right) side of the platform of the 
Al-Haram al-Sharif shows significant differences 
with van Scorel's panel. Instead of the two colon- 
nades at the top of two stairways, Reuwich depicted 
a kind of wall with two gates. The deviations con- 
tinue on the northern and northwestern line of 
buildings of the Al-Haram. On van Scorel's panel 
a number of galleries surmounted by buildings can 
be seen. These edifices are not displayed by Reu- 
wich. Instead, he depicted a row of fantasy build- 
ings. The still extant Ghawanima minaret at the 
northwest corner of the Al-Haram al-Sharif has a 
square base. However, Reuwich suggests a round 
shape. The Al-Ghawanima gate with its staircase 
which is visible to the left of the minaret is enlarged 
in the woodcut. The Madrasa Manjakiyya on top 
of the northwestern arcade is recognizable on van 
Scorel’s panel by the small red dome above a bay 
window. Reuwich depicted this Muslim school 
incorrectly, at an angle of about 90 degrees with 
the other buildings. 

Outside the Al-Haram, the Afdal Ali and Sala- 
hiyya minarets, which still flank the Holy Sepul- 
chre, can be seen (Fig. 7). They are both of the 
square type which is reflected well in the woodcut. 
The central part of the Citadel (Pl. 1 and Fig. 2) 
was constructed in the fourteenth century. The ori- 
entation and the appearance of the fortification on 
the woodcut are in line with the photograph from 
1865. On the south side a defensive tower is shown 
that, in reality, rises behind the other parts of the 
fortress. The minaret on the photograph was added 
in 1655 and is therefore not shown by Reuwich. 
The Hospital of St John was a large vaulted build- 
ing, squalid and ruinous, that stood on the north- 
ern side of the Citadel (Fig. 6). Determining the 
degree of realism of this complex runs into prob- 
lems because it was completely demolished in the 
nineteenth century. The woodcut agrees, however, 
reasonably well with the description by Felix 
Fabri?". Possibly, the arcades and columns on the 
woodcut are the remains of the Crusader churches 
of Sancta Maria Latina and Sancta Maria Majora, 
which belonged to the complex. The Golden Gate 
(Pl. 1 and Fig. 2) is located on the eastern side of 
the Al-Haram. According to Christian tradition, 
Jesus Christ rode through the gateway on Palm 


Fig. 7. Northern and northwestern buildings on the Al- 
Haram; detail of Fig. 1 


Pl. 5. Jan van Scorel, Lochorst-triptych (1527); 
detail of the central panel with Christ’s Entry into 
Jerusalem; Utrecht, Centraal Museum, inv. no. 6078a 
(photograph Louis van Empelen) 


Sunday for his Entry into Jerusalem. The Bab al- 
Rahma, the Arabic name of the portal, also has an 
important place in Muslim tradition as it is men- 
tioned in the Qur'an. Therefore, Mujir al-Din pays 
a lot of attention to the portal. Already in his time, 
both entrances were no longer open to the public. 
The chronicler states that the top of the building 
housed a small Sufi convent. At the end of the fif- 
teenth century this cloister was lapsed and aban- 
doned??, The Golden Gate on the woodcut corre- 
sponds well with the description of Mujir, but the 
derelict state of the erstwhile monastery cannot be 
made out on the photograph. The window is gone 
and the top of the building is crenellated. These 
restorations were implemented during the rebuild- 
ing of the city walls by Süleyman??. 


CONCLUSION 


The comparison of Erhard Reuwich’s cityscape of 
Jerusalem with the actual situation in 1483 shows 
that the opinion in the literature on the degree of 
realism must be nuanced. Though the deviations in 
the vicinity of the city and the enlarged and rotated 
view of the cityscape were noted before, this does 
not apply to a number of other aspects. Under close 
scrutiny the structure of the town largely seems to 
correspond to reality in 1483. However, this is not 
the case for the northern (right) side of the city 
which is heavily shortened and rounded. The ruin- 
ous state of the city wall and many buildings is 
barely visible. Obviously, Reuwich idealized reality; 
artistic and religious reasons counted more than 
realism. The bird’s eye view and the larger scale of 
the monumental buildings can be explained by a 
desire for clarity and practicality. The perspective 
of the cityscape is only partially successful. The 
faulty construction in the right half of the cityscape 
may be the cause of the large deviations of the 
buildings of the Al-Haram al-Sharif on this side. 
The appearance of the other monumental buildings 
agrees reasonably well with reality in 1483. 
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Monuments of Christian Sinnuris (Fayyum, Egypt) 


Peter GROSSMANN, Tomasz DERDA, and Jacques VAN DER VLIET 


Following an earthquake in the early 1990s, the 
ancient sanctuary of the Archangel Michael (Kani- 
sat al-Malak, Dayr al-Malak Mikhail) in Sinnuris 
(locally pronounced Sinauris), a district town about 
twelve kilometers north of Fayyum city, was demol- 
ished and replaced by a glittering new church. 
Today, hardly any remains of Sinnuris’ past survive 
in situ, and very little is known about the Christian 
history of the town, which boasts a flourishing 
Coptic Orthodox parish as well as a protestant 
church’. 

For Late Antique and Early Medieval Sinnuris 
(Wevöpıs, Wıveöpıo), a certain amount of papyro- 
logical documentation exists in Greek and Coptic, 
which still awaits systematic study”. These sources 
suggest that the town had its share in the consider- 
able economic activity that characterized the 
Fayyum in the Byzantine and Early Islamic periods. 
It was, in fact, sufficiently well known in the fifth 
and sixth centuries to be mentioned as an Alyuntia 
xoun in the Ethnica of Stephen of Byzantium (s.v. 
Yevöpıc). This impression of prosperity is con- 
firmed by the beautiful stone monuments from this 
period that were preserved until recently in the 
Church of St Michael: the Greek funerary stela of 
the baker (si/igniarios) Damian, published earlier by 
one of the present authors?, and the votive relief of 
Phib and Phoibammon, republished below. 

For a somewhat later period, we have the 
description of the Fayyum written around the year 
1245 by a Muslim author known as Uthman an- 
Nabulusi. He reports that the quite considerable 
town of Sinnuris numbered two churches, one of 
which was functioning, whereas the other had 
fallen into disuse, in addition to a monastery to the 
west of the town, which he designates as Dayr Sin- 
nuris Fathy Khurshid, writing in the 1980s, 
applies the same name to the modern church com- 
plex. This complex, however, is situated in the 
north-eastern part of the town centre and is other- 
wise always referred to by the name of its patron 


saint. Already in the seventeenth century, the early 
orientalist Vansleb (J. M. Wansleben) described it 
as a church dedicated to the Archangel Michael’. It 
cannot, therefore, be identified out of hand with 
an-Nabulusi's western monastery?. It seems more 
likely that it was a successor to one of the two town 
churches mentioned by an-Nabulusi, but even this 
cannot be verified for lack of further information. 
In any case, in September 2003 nothing remained 
of the earlier churches of Sinnuris other than a 
ruined altar screen with some Coptic and Arabic 
inscriptions, dumped in a narrow corridor to the 
east of the new church. In the literature only scarce 
documentation is found about the church's prede- 
cessors (see below). 

The present article may be described as a form 
of salvage archaeology on paper. The first part con- 
sists of Peter Grossmann's notes on the Medieval 
church of Sinnuris, elements of which were still 


! The Orthodox church is no. 19 in the list of churches of 
the (then) diocese of Fayyum and Giza published in Som- 
ers Clarke 1912, 205; it is erroneously mentioned under 
the lemma ‘Sinarü’ in Timm 1984-1992, V, 2354-2355. 
For the protestant church, see Meinardus 1977, 579 (under 
Baptist Evangelical Church); Timm 1979, 135. 
See Wessely 1904, 163-165, 167-168; Timm 1984-1992, 
IV, 2034-2035 (s.v. Psenyris); 5, 2355-2356 (s.v. Sinau- 
ris); Derda 2008, 143, ad no. 27, l. 7, with full references 
that are not repeated here. Contrary to Wessely, we con- 
sider both forms of the toponym to refer to the same place. 
? Van der Vliet 2002-2003, 140-142, Tafel 22, right. In the 
1980s, this stela could still be seen in the old church, see 
Fathy Khurshid 1998, Pl. 50; it has disappeared since then. 
^ Ed. Moritz 1899, 107, I. 15-16; Salmon 1901, 50-51; cf. 
Keenan 2005. 
>  Vansleb 1677, 265; we thank Gertrud van Loon for kindly 
providing copies of the corresponding pages from Vansleb's 
Italian diary of 1676 (Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
ms. italien 435, 51-52); for Vansleb, see now Hamilton 
2006, 142-151. 
5 Pace van der Vliet 2002-2003, 140. 
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visible in 1977, although much had been changed 
and built over. In the second part, Tomasz Derda 
and Jacques van der Vliet republish the Late Antique 
votive relief of Phib and Phoibammon, which they 
recorded in September 2003, adding an icono- 
graphical commentary by van der Vliet, who also 
acted as the general editor of the article’. In an 
appendix, van der Vliet briefly presents the inscrip- 
tions of the altar screen mentioned above. 


I. THE ANCIENT CHURCH OF 
THE ARCHANGEL MICHAEL IN SINNURIS 


The Church of St Michael in Sinnuris, as it was 
visible in the 1970s (Pl. 1), preserved only meagre 
vestiges of its original architecture®. Merely the apse 


The authors gratefully acknowledge the assistance of Clara 
ten Hacken, Leiden, for the Arabic texts. The article prof- 
ited from critical remarks by Gertrud van Loon, Zuzana 
Skalova, and Ewa D. Zakrzewska. 

Vansleb, who visited Sinnuris on 31 July 1672, must have 
seen more, but he was far from impressed. He characterized 
the church as “fort pauvre”, without giving further details 
(Vansleb 1677, 265); he showed more interest in the stone 
relief, described below. 

? Samuel al Syriani/Badii Habib 1990, 146-147, Fig. 190 
(ground plan), Pl. 188, left; cf. Fathy Khurshid 1998, 135- 
138, Pl. 8 (ground plan) and 46-58; a brief notice with a 
photo of the interior also in Leclant 1979, 364, Pl. XIIL, 
Fig. 18 (here reproduced again as Pl. 1). 

For the Late Antique and Early Medieval sources on Sin- 
nuris, see the references given in the introduction. 

11 The panel is reproduced in Fathy Khurshid 1998, Pl. 46; 
cf. Samuel al Syriani/Badii Habib 1990, 147. It situates the 
renovation of the church under the administration of a 
muallim Shihat Abd as-Sayyid and in the episcopacy of the 
famous Bishop Abraham, bishop of the Fayyum between 
1881 and 1914, but does not provide further details. For 
a plan of this South Church, see Samuel al Syriani/Badii 
Habib 1990, ibid., and Fathy Khurshid 1998, Pl. 8. 
Unwarrantedly considered modern by Samuel al Syriani/ 
Badii Habib 1990, 147; that they had been integrated into 
the design of the modern South Church does not contra- 
dict their original character. The next two pillars to the east 
are not original, however; their position corresponds 
exactly to that of the inner piers of the South Church and 
they must have been inserted together with these. 

See Grossmann 1990, 34, Fig. 3; also in the city church of 
the Holy Anargyroi at Pharan (Sinai) the outer entrance to 
the narthex as well as the entrance to the nave are clearly 
placed out of the axis of the church, see Grossmann 1998, 
66-74, with Fig. 5. 

For transeptal churches in the Mediterranean, see Lemerle 
1953, in particular 687-694, and recently Grossmann 
2008, esp. 99-108, Figs 1-4. 
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and some pillars in the nave appeared to represent 
an earlier building phase (Fig. 1)?. It is unknown 
when the church to which these older elements 
belonged was erected. Our discussion below sug- 
gests that it may have been of medieval date, yet it 
may have replaced a Late Antique predecessor in 
this location!®. The lateral outer walls of this ear- 
lier, possibly Medieval church were demolished 
already in the nineteenth century, during recon- 
struction and enlargement works. The structure 
was expanded on its south side with a three-aisled 
basilical church which had three altar rooms 
(haykals). A panel in this South Church, inscribed 
in Arabic, recorded that it was built in 1890!!. The 
one-aisled northern annex, with only one altar 
room, was not dated but may have been somewhat 
older than the South Church (Fig. 3). Nothing of 
all these constructions remains today. 

Fortunately, in 1977, before the church was 
demolished, those elements of its architecture that 
appeared to belong to its earlier, possibly Medieval 
building phase could be recorded. These seem to 
point to a basilical structure with rectangular pillars 
that are placed in a strangely transversal alignment. 
A western pair of such pillars, integrated into later 
constructions, survived in situ”. In the light of the 
general proportions of the church, it seems unlikely 
that there were originally more of these pillars to 
the west. The strong west wall that was incorpo- 
rated into the more recent northern annex may 
have preserved parts of the original western outer 
wall. Only the situation of the entrance, placed out 
of the axis of the building, is a curious feature. The 
phenomenon is not without parallels elsewhere: in 
the Church of the Mother of God in the Monas- 
tery of St Catherine in the Sinai, for instance, dat- 
ing from the reign of Justinian, where the displace- 
ment of the main entrance is probably due to 
irregularities in the soil'?. In the Sinnuris church, 
however, this entrance does not seem to have been 
part of the original plan. 

To the east of this pair of transversal pillars, and 
situated at about the same distance as to the western 
entrance wall, one finds another pillar belonging to 
this same building phase. This latter pillar shows a 
more or less westward oriented T-shaped profile, 
but with legs of unequal length on all sides, as can 
often be found in pillars of transeptal churches'. In 
the present case, however, the pillar is most proba- 
bly the remainder of an originally continuous trans- 
verse wall that separated the former khurus from the 
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Pl. 1. Interior of the Church of St Michael in Sinnuris in 1977 (photograph P. Grossmann) 


nave". Its longest leg, which points towards the 
north, has an irregular northern end, clearly indicat- 
ing that the masonry was broken through and, 
therefore, must once have continued northwards. 
The very short legs projecting south and east, on the 
other hand, may be original. They served as support 
for arches stretching in a southern and eastern direc- 
tion. At the time of our visit, these arches were no 
longer present, but the broken surface of the 
masonry on the south face still clearly shows at 
which height the southern arch sprang from the pil- 
lar (Pl. 1). On the east side, the springing point of 
the original broad arch could still be recognized, but 
the latter was replaced by a more modern narrow 
arch that, moreover, did not run exactly parallel to 
the axis of the church (also visible on Pl. 1). 
Another arch that connected this remnant of the 
partition wall of the kAurus with the next pillar to 
the west was likewise not original. It sprang from 
an oddly narrow and shapeless console that had 
been inserted secondarily. It is doubtful whether 
there was originally a similar arch at this point. The 
southern arch that sprang from the T-shaped pillar 


closed the great middle gate of the khurus and must 
therefore have been the first or primary triumphal 
arch. The eastern arch, springing from the same 
pillar, must have served to articulate the structure 
of the vaults above the khurus. 

Besides these three pillars and the remains of 
the west wall, only parts of the apse of the earlier 
building phase survived. The apse had a stilted 
ground plan and was provided with several wall 
niches. Yet only the first niche on the left can be 
considered original. It had smooth lateral jambs 
and was the only one to be suitably positioned in 
relation to the ground plan of the apse. All other 
niches were inserted at a later stage, as is shown by 
their haphazard placement and mediocre work- 
manship. The vault of the apse also no longer 
reflects the original situation. The frontal arch of 
the apse, which could be called the second trium- 
phal arch, shows a pointed shape, which has no 


5 On the significance of the khurus in Egyptian church archi- 
tecture, see Grossmann 2002, 71-76. 
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Fig. 3. Plan of the church with its extensions in 1977 (drawing J. Kosciuk) 


tradition in Medieval Christian architecture in 
Egypt. The few examples that are extant elsewhere 
have a clearly more truncated profile’. 

In the south wall of the apse, furthermore, a 
wide door was inserted that connects the apse with 
the northern haykal of the newly built South 
Church of 1890. It is doubtful whether there was 
always a door at this place. The inner door open- 
ing, as visible thirty years ago, nowhere showed an 
area that could be considered original. The original 
southern pastophorium must have been accessible 
only through the khurus. The same was true for the 
northern pastophorium, which had no extant open- 
ing to the apse. 

Any further comments on the architecture of the 
earlier church must be considered speculative. As 
no remains of lateral outer walls survive, it is impos- 
sible to say how wide the aisles and the church as a 


whole may have been. The conjectural dotted lines 
added in our Fig. 1 are purely hypothetical and 
based upon other similarly proportioned Medieval 
churches in Egypt". Nevertheless, it can be 
assumed that the pair of transversally oriented rec- 
tangular pillars were positioned more or less in the 
middle between the partition wall of the khurus and 


16 A characteristic example is the primary triumphal arch of 
the so-called Upper Church of Dayr Abu Fana, cf. 
Buschhausen 1988, esp. 354-356; see also the large trium- 
phal arch in the partition wall of the khurus of the Shen- 
oute monastery near Sohag, cf. Grossmann 2002, 528-536, 
Pl. Xb. 

Examples include the church of Dayr al-Maymun, south of 
Atfih, ancient Aphroditopolis (see Grossmann 1982, 178- 
180, Fig. 58; Samuel al Syriani/Badii Habib 1990, 150- 
151, Fig. 198), and that of Dayr al-Hammam, Fayyum (see 
Samuel al Syriani/Badii Habib 1990, 142-143, Fig. 183). 
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the west wall, and that the two bays of the nave 
were of equal length. As was already pointed out 
above, the west wall may have preserved parts of 
the original outer wall, even though the entrance 
that was inserted into this wall, out of the axis of 
the building, does not seem to belong to the origi- 
nal plan. 

Typologically, the older building phase of the 
Sinnuris church to resembles some extent the Medi- 
eval reconstruction phase of the church of Dayr 
Abu Hennis, south of Antinoopolis'’. There, the 
middle of the building was marked by a series of 
domes, which may also have been the case in Sin- 
nuris (Fig. 2). The Sinnuris church would then 
number among the classical examples of the Upper- 
Egyptian elongated domed churches (‘Lang- 
hauskuppelkirchen’) that were developed in Egypt 
and are practically only found there. This type of 
church apparently arose when, after the Fatimids, 
the size of newly built churches diminished, a phe- 
nomenon that can also be observed in the Byzan- 
tine Empire in about the same period”. As a result 
of this development, the habit grew up of covering 
churches with massive vaulted constructions instead 
of saddle roofs built of timber beams. Difficulties 
in procuring the necessary wood may have played 
a minor role in this decision, though, in particular 
for the poorer communities, such difficulties should 
not be underestimated?!. Rather, as contemporary 
authors already pointed out, the massive vaults 
were more resistant against fire and vermin than 
wooden roofed constructions”. At the time, build- 
ing with vaults was considered a more modern way 
of engineering. In the same period and for the same 
reasons, roofing churches with massive barrel vaults 


'8 See Grossmann 2002, 522-523, Fig. 141. 

19 Grossmann 1982, 165-169. 

20 Deichmann 1937, 49-53. 

?! Grossmann 1982, 158-161; on the value of wood for 
building, in particular 159 n. 688. 

22 Abu’l-Makarim, ed. Evetts 1895, 95-96 (fol. 27b), 106 

(fol. 31a), 120-122 (fol. 37a-b), 127 (fol. 39a), 186 (fol. 

63b). 

In Dayr Abu Hennis, the lateral compartments bore trans- 

versal conchate vaults; see Grossmann 1982, 121, Fig. 50. 

24 Grossmann 1982, 86-87, with Fig. 31, with reference to 

Chapel 25 in al-Bagawat. 

For the development of the khurus, see Grossmann 2002, 

72-76. 

26 Grossmann 2002, 78-79. 

7 Grossmann 1982, 229-230, 234-235. 
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had become common in Lower Egypt and in par- 
ticular in the monasteries of the Wadi Natrun, the 
ancient Scetis. Unlike the church of Dayr Abu 
Hennis, which was only secondarily transformed 
into an elongated domed church, the earlier church 
in Sinnuris may have been conceived in this way 
from the beginning. The lateral compartments of 
the bays may have been roofed with transversal bar- 
rel vaults?, which did not rule out introducing a 
hanging dome in the middle. Egyptian church 
architecture also knows spatial forms that can be 
qualified as single axis buildings with a central plan, 
covered with domed vaults”. 

Regrettably, nothing is known about the date of 
this earlier building phase of the church of Sin- 
nuris. No datable sculptural or tectonic elements 
have survived — if they ever existed —, and an 
attempt at dating the church can only be based on 
considerations of a general nature. An important 
criterion is the evident presence of a khurus situated 
between the nave and the actual sanctuary. 
Although the introduction of the khurus may date 
back as far as the seventh century, probably follow- 
ing a decision of Patriarch Benjamin I (627-665), 
it was initially apparently limited to monastic 
churches”. Its adoption in the architecture of secu- 
lar churches can hardly predate the ninth century”®, 
and even then the church at Sinnuris would prob- 
ably not have been among the first churches in 
which this innovation was introduced. The spatial 
proportions of the hurus in Sinnuris also argue 
against an early date, as its depth corresponds prac- 
tically to that of the individual bays of the nave, an 
arrangement that can only be attributed to a later 
development. 

On the other hand, this earlier church of Sin- 
nuris very probably had no lateral altar rooms. The 
spatial proportions show that the rooms next to the 
apse were almost certainly the normal pastophoria 
demanded by the liturgy, and not secondary altar 
rooms. The latter only appeared in the Mamluk 
period, when, under the influence of a change in 
religious politics, the previously prevailing tolerance 
towards the Christian population was abandoned". 
The first Mamluk rulers were al-Malik az-Zahir 
Baybars (1260-1277) and Qalawun (1279-1290), 
but the changing religious climate was perhaps not 
felt immediately. In the History of the Patriarchs, 
the change becomes apparent for the first time in 
the Life of Patriarch John VII (1262-1293), in an 
incident that took place already in 1264-65 but 


could still be settled without bloodshed?*. On the 
basis of typological criteria, therefore, we would 
propose a date for the construction of the earlier 
church of Sinnuris somewhere before the thirteenth 
century. 


II. MARY AND THE ANGELS: AN INSCRIBED STONE 
RELIEF FROM SINNURIS 


The stone monument studied here has actually 
been known since the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It was first described by Vansleb, who had 
discovered it in the church of Sinnuris in July 
1672. According to his account, the clergy of the 
church had moved the relief some time before his 
visit from the Ahurus (“le Choeur”) to a more 
remote part of the church (“dans un coin de 
l'Eglise"), in order to prevent the faithful from 
venerating the sculpted figures”. This may explain 
why, until quite recently, the relief was walled into 
the northern wall of the haykal of the northern 
extension, a part of the church that was not pub- 
licly accessible. There it was found in February 
1966 by Father G. Giamberardini??, who pub- 
lished the monument in a rather summary way in 
his monograph on the cult of the Virgin Mary in 
Egypt. Its original location is likely to remain 
unknown. Since it is definitely not a funerary 
monument (see below), it can hardly have come, 
as Giamberardini was told, from “un vecchio cim- 
itero"?!, In 1977, it was spotted and photographed 
by Grossmann. In September 2003, Derda and 
van der Vliet rediscovered the monument in one 
of the back rooms of the new church, where Father 
Cherubim, the parish priest, kindly allowed them 
to record it. Regrettably, by their second visit, in 
early February 2004, the stone had vanished. 


'THE INSCRIPTION 


The monument consists of a rectangular slab of fine- 
quality limestone’? or possibly marble (Pls 2-3). 
The dimensions of the slab are 65.5 x 57 x 5-6.5 cm. 
Its front side shows, in shallow relief, a standing fig- 
ure of the Virgin Mary with the Infant Jesus on her 
arm, flanked by the Archangels Michael (on her 
right; left for the viewer) and Gabriel (on her left; 
right for the viewer). The pictorial field is sur- 
rounded on all sides by a raised frame. The piece is 
complete, though its surface is rather worn and in 
places disfigured by chips and scratches (some very 


recent). The outer rim bears traces of whitewash and 
mortar that betray the stone's former position, when 
it was built into a wall. Whatever polychromy it 
may have borne originally is lost now. 

A dedicatory text consisting of four short lines 
of Greek is incised between the feet of Michael and 
the Virgin (l. 1-3) and below Gabriel (l. 3-4); 1. 3 
is interrupted by the feet of the Virgin and contin- 
ues on l. Á for lack of space. A fifth line of text, 
containing the legends, runs over the lower frame 
of the stone. The letters are uncials of a Late 
Antique type, competently incised by a single hand. 
A is symmetrical, with a low-dropping broken bar; 
M, three-stroke with a low saddle. The height of 
the letters is approx. 2 cm. Palaeography suggests a 
date between the sixth and the eighth centuries. 


Bibliography: Giamberardini 1974-1978, I, 197- 
198, no. 13, Fig. 21 (photo, brief description, partial 
reading of the text after the stone); briefly described or 
mentioned: Vansleb 1677, 265-66; Timm 1984-1992, 
V, 2355-2356 (after Vansleb); Samuel al Syriani/Badii 
Habib 1990, 147; Fathy Khurshid 1998, 135-136. 


Sinnuris (Fayyum) ca. sixth-eighth cent. 


[pictorial field] 

Eòy&- 

prov 
3. DR || (xat) PoBduuov- 

0C. 

[lower frame] 

Miyana, 1, duyta Maptac, Uxor. 
3. (xoi): S, not read by Giamberardini || 4. Giamberardini ao 
|| 5. Giamberardini Ma pia; l. 4 ayia Mata. 


Votive offering of Phib and Phoibammon. 
Michael, the Holy Mary, Gabriel. 


28 History of the Patriarchs Ul, 3, ed. Khater/Burmester 1970, 
229-230 (fol. 2371). 

2 Vansleb 1677, 265; his Italian diary (p. 52; see n. 5, above) 
gives a more roundabout version of the story than the 
printed French text, though without adding further details 
of interest. 

30 Giamberardini 1974-1978, I, 197 (“infissa nella parete 
nord-ovest”); see also Samuel al Syriani/Badii Habib 1990, 
147; Fathy Khurshid 1998, 136. 

9 Giamberardini 1974-1978, I, 197, who consequently mis- 
took it for a tombstone. 

32 Thus also Giamberardini 1974-1978, I, 197. 

3 According to Samuel al Syriani/Badii Habib 1990, 147. 
Our second (fruitless) visit to Sinnuris, in February 2004, 
was made to verify the type of stone used. 
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of Phib and Phoibammon in 1977 (photograph P. Grossmann) 


Pl. 2. The stone relief 
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of Phib and Phoibammon in 2003 (photograph J. van der Vliet) 


Pl. 3. The stone relief 
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The stone’s indubitable eöy&prov (l. 1-2) is absent 
from the dictionaries. At first sight, the format of 
the text could suggest an abbreviation of sòy- 
apıorhpıov, ‘thank-offering’. As in the present case, 
Christian votive inscriptions with edyapıornpıov 
typically consist of proper names immediately fol- 
lowing the opening word edyapıornpıov””. Such 
inscriptions occur throughout Egypt and Nubia, 
even if they are not very common”*®. Yet the word 
sby&pıov on the Sinnuris relief is not marked as an 
abbreviation, whereas in a Nubian inscription that 
does abbreviate ebyaptothorov, the stone reads 
€Yxa ps, with an abbreviation mark*’. The fairly 
skillful workmanship of the stone from Sinnuris 
argues against a spelling error (by haplography). 


34 Giamberardini 1974-1978, I, 198, who believed that 
the inscription was funerary, took it for a proper name 
(‘Eucarione’). 

35 Lajtar 2004, 92; cf. Vikan 1995, 570-572. For e5y- 
aprorhprov in liturgical texts and diptychs, see Engberding 
1967. 

36 Though less rare than Latjar (2004, 92) suggests. 

37 Eajtar 2004, 89-94 (referring to the photo published by 
C.M. Firth in 1927; cf. SEG 54, no. 1773). 

38 IGBulg V, 277; IGBulg III, 2, 1817. 

9 Studia Pontica III, 54. The editor, H. Grégoire, reads the 
word as a feminine proper name, formally neuter and 
incorrectly in the nominative instead of the genitive. His 
interpretation is questionable, however. 

^9 See LSJ, Suppl., 66, s.v. eòyh; Lajtar 2004, 92. 

A Jewish inscription, probably from Alexandria: Horbury/ 

Noy 1992, no. 19; rèp còyñs in a Christian inscription 

from Panopolis: van der Vliet 2008, 153-155. 

? See Vergote 1954, 11, no. 44. 

^ For Phoibammon, see Crum, in Winlock/Crum 1926, 
110; Vycichl 1983, 10 and 245. 

44 See Diethart 1980, nos 5262-5326 (Phib); 5481-5679 
(Phoibammon). Given the commonness of the names and 
the absence of a link with Sinnuris, a Phib, son of Phoi- 
bammon, from a place named Mouei (Diethart 1980, 
no. 5309, seventh cent.; for Mouei, see Timm 1984-1992, 
IV, 1688), cannot be identified out of hand with the pre- 
sent dedicators. 

^ Giamberardini 1974-1978, II, 198. 

46 See Rutschowscaya 1990, 134-137. For the persistance of 
the designation of the Virgin as “Holy Mary’ in Egypt, see 
Papaconstantinou 2000, 92-93. 

^ See Gignac 1976, 194-195. 

Crum 1902, no. 8328, a Sahidic funerary inscription, 

quoted in Fórster 2002, 10. 

For this shift, see Gignac 1976, 71-75. It is clearly apparent 

on the Cleveland tapestry mentioned above, which spells: 

1j &ha (for Kyle) Mapia. 

°° For an example from the Fayyum, see Derda/Van der Vliet 
2006, 27-28 (‘[monument] of Papas’; cf. SEG 56, no. 
1977). 
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Moreover, since e5y&ptov occurs elsewhere, we pre- 
fer to leave the word as it stands. 

In addition to the present inscription, the word 
e)y&ptov appears in a similar context in two pre- 
Christian inscriptions from present-day Bulgaria?*. 
Both are dedications of marble sculptures of tradi- 
tional gods: the Thracian horseman, and Zeus and 
Hera, respectively. A further occurrence in a Chris- 
tian stela from Pontus is more doubtfuP?. In each 
of these cases, eöy&pıov can be interpreted as a 
diminutive derived from s5y?, analogous to 
Quy &piov from (vy, for instance. The word 57, 
itself is frequently found, in similar contexts, as a 
word for ‘votive offering’, on a par with rpoodopd 
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or eöyapıornpıov'"; examples from Egypt are not 
very common, however*!. 

The continuation of the inscription within the 
pictorial field identifies the two dedicators of the 
piece. Their names, Phib and Phoibammon, are 
typically Egyptian. Phib (dific, ‘the Ibis)? has in 
the past been considered a form of Phoibammon, 
but these are clearly two distinct names?. Both were 
extremely common in the Fayyum in Byzantine and 
early-Islamic times“. The genitival case ending of 
the second name, Phoibammon, in 1. 4, was read by 
Giamberardini erroneously as AO, which he inter- 
preted as an abbreviation of AIOKAHTIANOC. He 
accordingly proposed to read the group 1B in 1. 3 
as a Diocletian year 512, corresponding to A.D. 
796%. The stone does not bear a date, however. 

The line of text on the frame below identifies 
the saints represented. This manner of exhibiting 
the legends is strongly reminiscent of the well 
known, possibly sixth-century tapestry from Egypt, 
now in the Cleveland Museum of Art, which rep- 
resents Mary enthroned with the Infant Jesus 
between Michael and Gabriel. There, an architrave 
above the figures bears an almost identical inscrip- 
tion, In the name of the Virgin, the spelling ryta 
for &yia is an example of a rarely attested inter- 
change of x and «ı””. In the present word it also 
occurs once in a Coptic environment: TI2AITIOC 
TWLANNHCG, ‘the Holy John’. It is uncertain 
whether these spellings could in some way be influ- 
enced by the shift of the following y to a fricative 
/j/ that had already occurred in antiquity (compare 
the modern Greek pronunciation: aya)”. The gen- 
itival form Mapíxc must be a scribal slip, perhaps 
influenced by inscriptions where a covert noun 
such as ‘picture, image’ or ‘tombstone’ demands a 
following genitive’. It may be noted, finally, that 


the angel on the left of the Virgin is not Raphael, 
as was stated by Vansleb and some later authors 
following him, but Gabriel*!. 


THE IMAGE 


Although strictly speaking four persons are depicted, 
the composition follows an essentially triadic pat- 
tern. The central and most prominent element 
is the standing Virgin Mary, who holds the Infant 
Jesus in an attitude corresponding to the type com- 
monly known as the Virgin Hodegetria?. Mary 
carries Jesus on her left arm, holding him with her 
other arm. The Child stretches out one hand in 
a gesture of blessing, with two fingers raised; in 
his other hand, he probably holds the traditional 
scroll, although this can no longer be established 
with certainty. The asymmetry of the Hodegetria 
type is underlined by the position of the Virgin’s 
feet, which peep out from under her robe. In spite 
of the flatness of the relief, the angels on either 
side of Mary are both depicted as slightly turned 
towards the central group of the Virgin and the 
Child. Asymmetrically, both angels carry a sceptre, 
crowned by a knob inscribed with a cross, in their 
right hand, and an orb with a cross in their left 
hand. They are winged and wear a tunic and a long 
cloak (Aimation), flowing from their right shoulder; 
their tunics are tucked up so as to end shortly below 
the knee and are decorated with clavi and roundels. 
Their attire closely resembles that of the two angels 
flanking the Virgin with Child in one of the better 
known apse paintings from Bawit?>. All four figures 
bear a nimbus, and in the case of Jesus, it is 
inscribed with a cross. 

It is well known that the Egyptian tradition 
shows a marked preference for representing the 
Virgin Mary with the Child enthroned™. The 
Sinnuris relief, as well as examples from the Wadi 
Natrun? and Dayr as-Shaykha (al-Qubbaniya)”, 
all of which show the standing Hodegetria type, 
prove that this preference is by no means an abso- 
lute rule. Yet it is striking that the closest parallel 
for the general composition of the relief is the apse 
mosaic in the church of the Panagia Angeloktistos 
in Kiti on Cyprus”. The mosaic, which is usually 
dated to the sixth or seventh century, is definitely 
more dynamic: the two archangels are depicted in 
a symmetrical movement, offering their orbs to 
the Virgin and the Child. The overall composition 
is nearly identical, however, including identical 


legends above the figures, more or less as in the 
Cleveland tapestry mentioned above. The only 
differences are that in Kiti the Virgin is standing on 
a low dais and the angels are dressed differently. 
Although contacts between Egypt and Cyprus were 
quite lively in the seventh century’, it seems far- 
fetched to postulate influence either way, as we are 
simply dealing with an iconographic type that had 
rapidly become popular in the entire Mediterra- 
nean world. In any case, the Sinnuris relief is 
undoubtedly a product of local workmanship, as 
the native Egyptian names of the donors demon- 
strate. 

Compositions showing the Virgin with the Child 
— most often enthroned — between two angels have 
a long history in Christian Egypt, where they appear 
in various contexts and media”. A first group occurs 


9! Correct in Giamberardini 1974-1978, I, 197, and Samuel 
al Syriani/Badii Habib 1990, 147. 
The literature on the Virgin Hodegetria is immense, see 
e.g. Babić 1994; Bacci 1996; Angelidi/Papamastorakis 
2000, mainly focused on the Constantinopolitan icon; cf. 
Snelders/Immerzeel 2004, 119-122; for the early history of 
the type, also Wellen 1961, 176-178 (cf. 208-209). 
Recently, Bissera Pentcaeva (2006, 110-117) argued for a 
distinction between pre-iconoclastic representations of the 
Hodegetria type, which stress the intimacy between Mother 
and Child, and later images of the Hodegetria proper, 
which focus on the intercessory prayer of the Virgin. The 
present representation would belong to the former group. 
5 Chapel no. XXVIII: Clédat 1904, Pls 96 and 98, cf. 
p. 154; the angels are identified in Greek as ‘angel of God’ 
(left) and ‘angel of the Lord’ (right). Compare the angels 
in similar scenes at Saqqara (see below note 62) and the 
relief Coptic Museum 7814 (Pahor Labib 1948-49, Pl. I; 
Beckwith 1963, Fig. 111; D. Bénazeth in Catalogue Paris 
2000, 187, no. 202). For the iconography of angels in gen- 
eral, see Leroy 1974, 205-207 (Egypt); Maguire 1995, 
esp. 65-66 (Byzantium). 
55 See e.g. Lazarev 1995 (originally 1938), 198-199 (on the 
Galaktotrophousa), 229-230 (on the Hodegetria); Snelders/ 
Immerzeel 2004, 122-123 (Hodegetria); various examples 
are quoted below. 
A book illumination, a secondary addition to a ninth-tenth 
century Bohairic manuscript; see Leroy 1974, 108-110, 
Pl. 98, 1. 
A much deteriorated wall painting, difficult to date; see 
Junker 1922, 49-50, Pl. 6, Fig. 10. We owe this reference 
to Renate Dekker, Leiden. 
57 See e.g. Volbach/Lafontaine-Dosogne 1963, Pl. 9. 
58 Cf. Gascou 2008, 71-72. 
In the following, we do not intend to study the icono- 
graphy of the Virgin in Late Antique and Medieval Egypt 
in any detail; for further examples and references, see 
Giamberardini 1974-1978; Leroy 1974, 202-205; 1975, 
52-54; Rutschowscaya 2000; Snelders/Immerzeel 2004, 
122-123; Bolman 2004 and 2005. 
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in liturgical settings. The best known among these 
representations are those that are part of a painted 
apse composition‘. This tradition can be traced 
back to the Late Antique oratories of Bawit®! and 
Saqqara®, and is found as well in the great ‘pro- 
grammes’ of the Medieval monastic churches®, 
such as the old church of the Monastery of 
St Antony on the Red Sea**. Not far from Egypt, 
on Cyprus, the mosaic at Kiti also adorns the apse 
of a church. The possibly sixth-century Cleveland 
tapestry has been compared to contemporary apse 
compositions with regard to its iconographical pro- 
gramme®. A Medieval icon beam from Old Cairo, 
which shows the motif on its central panel, likewise 
belongs in a liturgical context‘. 

A second group occurs in what may be called a 
liminal context, marking the boundary between 
sacred and non-sacred space‘. Thus a monumental 
version of the motif, which can be dated with con- 
siderable certainty to the early sixth century, was 
found painted in the courtyard of an Alexandrian 


For the place of the Virgin in such compositions, see Van 

Moorsel 1989, 127-131 (reprint 2000, 188-191). 

61 Most notably Chapel no. XXVIII, already quoted above 
n. 53. 

62 See van Moorsel/Huijbers 1981, 129-131, 150-164; 
cf. Wietheger 1992, 50-54. 

63 See Van Loon 1999, 196-201. 

64 Van Moorsel 1995-1997, vol. 1, 45-48; Bolman 2002, 
64-65, cf. 70-71. See also Esna (Dayr as-Shuhada): Leroy 
1975, 6-10, cf. 53-54, and Coquin 1975, 245 (C). 

6 Rutschowscaya 1990, 134-137; eadem 2000, 222-225. 

66 Skalova/Gabra 2003, 180-183. 

$7 Cf. Krueger 2011. 

Rodziewicz 1984, 194-206; a reconstruction of this very 

fragmentary painting: Fig. 236. 

$9 See Godlewski 1993, 190-193; idem 1997, 130, Figs 9-10. 
The subject is identified (in Coptic) as Tei[2]a ria 
[Mapia MN] nıapxanreroc ETOLYa]aB: this (image 
of the) Holy Mary (&yix Mapia) and these Holy Archangels 
(van der Vliet's reconstruction of the dedicatory prayer 
provisionally published in Urbaniak-Walczak 1993, 166). 

7° Depuydt 1993, II, Pl. 11 (M574, a liturgical collection) 
and 12 (M612, Ps.-John Chrysostom, Encomium on the 
Four Bodiless Creatures); cf. Leroy 1974, 94-97, Pls 31 and 
34. 

7! See Pahor Labib 1948-1949; Giamberardini 1974-1978, I, 
155-156, 196-197, Figs 3, 19-20; Beckwith 1963, 25-26; 
D. Bénazeth in Catalogue Paris 2000, 186-187, nos 201- 
202; cf. Loverdou-Tsigarida 2000, 238-239. An additional 
example is discussed below. 

7? See, in general, Lange 1964; for the Virgin in relief icons, 
Loverdou-Tsigarida 2000; Paribeni 2008. 

75 Compare Vikan 1995. 
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house‘. A far later wall painting from the Fayyum 
itself, in the monastery church of Naqlun (Dayr 
al-Malak, eleventh-century), can be usefully com- 
pared to the Alexandrian painting because of its 
liminal setting. Although situated within the church, 
it is not part of an apse composition, but one of 
a series of large-scale paintings on the west wall (i.e. 
the entrance wall) of the Church of St Gabriel. The 
scene occupies a large panel in the southern part of 
the upper register, next to a centrally located sym- 
metrical pair of equestrian saints. Even two late 
ninth-century frontispieces in Coptic manuscripts 
from the scriptorium of Touton in the Fayyum may 
be called liminal as they are situated at the begin- 
ning of a book”. 

In addition to these predominantly painted 
representations, a small series of stone reliefs from 
Egypt show the same motif on various scales and 
with a number of variations’!. They usually lack 
a known provenance and survive isolated from 
their original context. Although the loss of context 
seriously hampers the interpretation of these 
reliefs, they are certainly non-funerary in character 
and appear to belong to the greater class of Byzan- 
tine sculptured icons”. The Sinnuris stone must 
be numbered among this latter group of rather 
neglected monuments. 

The original architectural setting of the Sinnuris 
relief is unknown. As Grossmann’s analysis shows, 
the khurus of the old church, where the stone was 
exhibited prior to Vansleb’s visit, was of much later 
date than the stone itself. It can merely be assumed 
that the stone once adorned part of an ancient pre- 
decessor of the Medieval church. This negative 
observation leaves only two elements to provide a 
framework for the interpretation of the relief, the 
text and the iconography of the scene. 

Whereas most other Egyptian stone icons that 
depict the Virgin between angels are anepigraphic, 
the inscription of the Sinnuris relief characterizes it 
as an ex-voto, offered in fulfilment of a vow, which 
provides an immediate clue to its interpretation. 
Texts such as the present one testify to a reciprocal 
relationship between donors and saints. The 
monument is an expression of gratitude felt by two 
explicitly named individuals, Phib and Phoibam- 
mon, towards the saints depicted in the relief and 
identified in the inscription below, for favors 
prayed for and received. The text, furthermore, for- 
mally excludes a liturgical or funerary interpreta- 
tion. Given its votive nature, the monument must 


originally have occupied a position where it could 
be seen and — presumably — touched by everybody. 
Its worn and glossy surface may bear witness to its 
veneration as an icon through the centuries, as 
indeed Vansleb’s report confirms. 

The presence of text links the Sinnuris relief to 
another sculpted icon from the Fayyum that like- 
wise shows a triple composition with the Virgin 
Mary as its central character. The Greek inscription 
of this more or less contemporary stone relief, 
sculpted in a far more provincial style, was recently 
republished by the late Georges Nachtergael”*. The 
stone was found in al-Lahun, ancient Ptolemais 
Hormou, in 1961 and depicts the Virgin standing, 
without the Child, in a praying pose (the Virgin 
deomene, orans) between two anonymous winged 
angels, equally depicted in praying position”. The 
resulting triadic image is a powerful icon of inter- 
cessory prayer, the message of which is reinforced 
by the written prayer that surrounds the Virgin: 
‘Lord, help (B0%0ncov) Elias, administrator’. The 
dedicatory formula below the scene identifies the 
Virgin as “Our Lady, the Mother of God’. To the 
honour of the Virgin, the oikonomos Elias dedicated 
either the relief itself or — as seems more likely — its 
lost architectural setting: a church or chapel (or 
part of one)’°. The element of prayer connects both 
icons, but the Sinnuris relief, besides being more 
sophisticated in style, shows a different iconogra- 
phy that conveys an altogether different range of 
associations. 

In interpreting the rather diverse compositions 
that depict the Virgin between two angels, scholars 
usually focus on the central figure of the Mother of 
God, on the various ways in which she and the 
Infant Jesus are represented, or on her place within 
a larger iconographical programme. It is obvious, 
however, that the triadic structure of the composi- 
tion, far from being a casual arrangement, repre- 
sents an established iconographical motif in its own 
right, with its own significance. Underlining the 
triadic structure of the scene, the inscription of the 
Sinnuris relief identifies only three saints: Michael, 
Mary, and Gabriel. Angelic beings, in particular 
Michael and Gabriel, situated to the right and left 
of a central character, occur in very different Late 
Antique contexts. The two main sources cited for 
this configuration are usually Judaeo-Christian 
angelology, on the one hand”’, and the Byzantine 
court, on the other’®. These two options are not 
mutually exclusive, however; rather they illustrate 


the interchangeability of terrestrial and celestial 
visualizations of power”. The idea of a heavenly 
court shaped after the imperial court on earth — or 
vice versa — is most clearly reflected in the visual 
arts, where both Christ and the Mother of God, 
usually carrying the Infant Jesus, can be surrounded 
by angels in courtly dress??. This is true for the 
entire Mediterranean world, including Egypt. As 
recent studies rightly emphasize, several of the 
aforementioned Egyptian compositions depicting 
the Virgin between two angels display a markedly 
hieratic and courtly character?!. What in its core 
may seem an idyllic scene, a mother holding or 
even feeding her child, is in reality an icon of super- 
natural power drawing upon images of the highest 
authority on earth. 

Documentary evidence is the best source from 
which to gauge the general impact that the visual 
motif of — specifically — the Virgin flanked by the 
Archangels Michael and Gabriel may have had 
on its Late Antique or Early Medieval Egyptian 
beholder. Two significant examples may suffice 
here. Mainly in the monastic centres of Middle 
Egypt a triad that links the Virgin with the arch- 
angels is a frequent and prominent ingredient of 
the common inscriptions of the so-called ‘litany 
type ??, Such inscriptions open with the invocation 


7^ Nachtergael 2006 (cf. SEG 56, no. 1985); the earlier pub- 

lication is Giamberardini 1963, 66-67, no. 15, Pl. VIII. 

Nachtergael dates the relief to the sixth-seventh centuries 

on palaeographical grounds. 

Probably under the influence of Giamberardini's erroneous 

interpretation of the stone as a tombstone, Nachtergael 

(2006) identifies the central character of the scene as the 

(male) donor of the relief; it is clearly a woman, however. 

The Virgin is also the central character in the inscription 

below the scene; the angels remain unnamed. 

See the commentary by Nachtergael 2006, 12-13. 

77 See e.g. Testa 1983, in particular 286-289 and 290-291. 
For a triad with a plausible background in traditional 
Egyptian religion, see van der Vliet 2000. 

78 Cf. Maltese 1990, in particular 116-121. 

7? See Maguire 1997. 

89 See Stuhlfauth 1897, 207-233 (‘Die Engel als repräsenta- 
tive Umgebung Christi); 203-207 (‘Die Engel als 
reprasentative Umgebung der Maria’); cf. Klauser 1962, 
301-304; Maguire 1995, 65-66; Jolivet-Lévy 1998. 

5! Thus Godlewski 1993, 190 (on the Naqlun painting); 
D. Bénazeth in Catalogue Paris 2000, 186-187 (on the 
limestone reliefs, nos 201-202); Rutschowscaya 2000, 225 
(on the Cleveland hanging); cf. Leroy 1975, 53. 

8? See Wietheger 1992, 210-242; Papaconstantinou 2001, 
22, 387-402. 
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of a series of saints, in formulas of varying length 
and composition. Often, the texts first invoke the 
Holy Trinity, then Michael, Gabriel, and Mary, 
usually in that order, only rarely with Mary preced- 
ing the angels??. That this configuration is actually 
meant to reflect a spatially conceived triadic 
arrangement is neatly demonstrated by the rela- 
tively frequent cases where the ‘logical’ order, which 
pairs the archangels, is replaced by the ‘illogical’ 
(marked) order Michael-Mary-Gabriel®*. Here, the 
order of the names is undoubtedly ‘iconic’ and 
appears to be directly informed by the visual expe- 
rience ofa triad consisting of the Virgin flanked by 
the archangels. In all such inscriptions, the saints 
invoked are expected to intercede either for the 
dead or for the living, and there can be no doubt 
that the role of the ‘Marian triad’ in these litanies 
is also primarily intercessory. 

The second example is taken from a ‘magical’ 
ritual that, in its explicit verbal reproduction of the 
image, spells out its potency even more clearly. The 
text belongs to the type known as the ‘Prayer of the 
Virgin ad Bartos’, attested in Coptic, Ethiopic, and 
Arabic, but quoted here in its Sahidic Coptic 
form®. Within a ritual setting, it combines a set of 
prayers addressing Jesus and the Archangels Michael 
and Gabriel, put into the mouth of the Virgin, 
with a narrative framework that serves to lend 
authority to the prayers. First, the Virgin Mary, 
licensed by her son, addresses Jesus in a prayer that 
He himself is alleged to have communicated to her 
in order that “you (scil. Mary) heal the sick through 
it and the deranged and those who are suffering in 
the prisons and everyone who is tormented by 


$$ The latter (hierarchically correct) order can also be found 


in the properly liturgical litanies that must have served as 
a model; see, for an example from the present-day Bohairic 
Psalmodia, TXwM NTE TPAAMOAIA €eoyasB 
NTEMPOMTII, ed. Cairo 1984, 65 (Bohairic-Arabic), and 
Brogi 1962, 20 (Italian translation). 
$^ Wietheger 1992, 210-242; Lefebvre 1907, no. 228 (Ash- 
munayn). 
85 After the edition in Crum 1897, 210-18, from a manu- 
script to be dated “not before the 11th century” (210); cf. 
Crum 1905, no. 368; Kropp 1930-1931, IL 127-135, no. 
XXXIX. For the genre of ‘prayers of Mary’ in Coptic 
magic, and a review of the most important parallels, see 
Meyer 1996, 57-59; cf. Bolman 2005, 16-17. 
This and the following quotation follow the text in Crum 
1897, 213, omitting some phrases for the sake of brevity; 
the translations are by van der Vliet. 
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impure spirits”®°. The invocations of this prayer 
emphatically bring out the unity of Christ under 
his double aspect, as God and Son of God and as 


man, son of Mary: 


Hail, firstborn of bis father and firstborn of my 
womb! (... ) 

Hail, mouth that drew milk from my virgin 
breasts! 

Hail, hand that created our father Adam! (... ) 
Then, as the Virgin said these things, she looked 
to her right and, seeing Michael, and Gabriel to 
her left, she was alarmed. 

Immediately Gabriel said to her: 

Do not be afraid, Mary. 

I am Gabriel, who brought «you» the happy 
tidings of your prime (?). 

<I> have come to you to fulfil your request and 
whatever you are asking for! 

And Mary said: 

Who is he with the golden sceptre in his hand? 
He said to her: 

That is Michael, the greatest among the entire 
host of the angels. 

And she adopted a sweet voice and said... 


What follows is, first, a prayer to Michael, which 
briefly evokes the story of his elevation to the rank 
of commander-in-chief of the heavenly hosts, in 
lieu of Mastema (Satan), and then a prayer to 
Gabriel. In both largely analogous prayers, the 
angels are asked to empower water and oil so that 
they may be used to heal the sick and the suffering, 
and ward off the attacks of sorcerers and demons. 
Not only the actors in this ritual text — Mary, 
Jesus, and the two archangels — but also their spa- 
tial disposition, with Michael and his scepter to 
the right, and Gabriel to the left of the Virgin, 
correspond to those found in the pictorial tradi- 
tion. 

The ‘verbal icon’ of the Virgin Mary flanked by 
Michael and Gabriel, as found in a Coptic popular 
ritual for healing and protection, conveys a fairly 
precise idea of how this conventional triadic com- 
position was perceived by its contemporary 
beholder. Not primarily as a theological statement, 
although this element is emphatically present even 
in the magical ritual, but as a potent image of inter- 
cessory power that evokes the ability of Mary, the 
Mother of God, and the two leaders of the heav- 
enly hosts to intervene on behalf of the believers 


who appeal to them, and to heal and rescue them? 
Its inherent visual power explains the positioning 
of the motif of the Virgin and Child enthroned 
between angels in liminal contexts, such as the west 
wall of the church in Naqlun, close to the undoubt- 
edly apotropaic double image of the equestrian 
saints above the entrance®®. An overt example of 
the prophylactic use of the same motif is offered by 
a gold medallion from Cyprus, dated to the seventh 
century, which bears the prayer “Christ our God, 
help (Boz0i.cov) us”, inscribed around the triadic 
group of the Virgin with the Child and a pair of 
angels??. The image itself mediates divine assistance 
and protection. In the case of the Sinnuris relief, 
the monument is explicitly referred to as a ‘votive 
offering’, a token of gratitude for answered prayer. 
There can be no doubt that Phib and Phoibam- 
mon, two well-to-do citizens of Byzantine or Early 
Islamic Sinnuris, dedicated this monument to cel- 
ebrate some profound experience of healing or 
deliverance. 


APPENDIX: THE OLD ALTAR-SCREEN 


During their first visit to Sinnuris, in September 
2003, Derda and van der Vliet came across a dis- 
carded altar screen with inlaid Coptic and Arabic 
inscriptions, lying exposed to the elements in a nar- 
row corridor at the east side of the present church. 
Due to the awkward position in which the screen 
was found, it could not be properly recorded. It 
was only possible to take some rather unsatisfactory 
photographs of the inscriptions; these are published 
here, together with the text of the inscriptions 
themselves. In spite of the deficient state of our 
documentation, the publication of this brief note 
seemed justified in view of the recent interest in 
similar Medieval and Post Medieval altar screens 
and their inscriptions” 

The Sinnuris altar screen belongs to a wide- 
spread class of objects made of woodwork inlaid 
with crosses, decorative elements, and inscriptions 
in bone or ivory. Such screens separate the altar 
room (haykal) or altar rooms from the nave (or 
from the khurus, if there is one), while at the same 
time providing access to the sanctuary through the 
doorway at the centre of the screen?!. They are still 
produced in more or less the same style today and, 
though they may be crowned by epistyles carrying 
series of icons, such screens are not themselves an 
iconostasis in the modern Greek sense. 


The text consists of two lines, inlaid in bone or 
ivory and symmetrically arranged above the central 
doorway (Pl. 4-6). The upper line, in Arabic, is 
divided over three panels; the lower line gives the 
same text twice within one panel: once in Arabic 
(right), and once in Bohairic Coptic (left). 


[upper 
Intended P (the P of) the Angel Michael in Sin- 
nuris. 


csi 4 op (left) o L 2e (right) 
Remunerate, o Lord, him who toiled. 
[lower line] 


Arabic 
FU Jewel e» 
Bohairic Coptic 


xepe miepoei NTE P(NOY)T 
Hail, temple of God! 


The upper line of text is a common prayer for the 
anonymous donor or donors of the screen, men- 
tioning the name of the church for which it was 
destined??. The lower line of text, immediately 
above the doorway, consists of an acclamation that 
brings out the character of the altar room as sacred 
space, God's dwelling on earth. Other texts in 
a similar position are frequently quotations from 
the Psalms that refer to the screen's function as a 
gate. The present text is found more often on 
Coptic altar screens, sometimes in the slightly 
expanded form “Hail, temple of God the Father!’”’. 
The decoration of the screen, and the phrasing 
and setting of the inscriptions, are reminiscent of 
eighteenth-century examples from the Monastery 
of St Anthony near the Red Sea?^. The Sinnuris 
screen bears no date but may likewise date to the 


57 A similar conclusion in Bolman 2005, 16-17. 

35 For the apotropaic role of equestrian saints, see Snelders/ 
Jeudy 2006. 

$9? See Maguire 2005, 184 and 191 (Fig. 16.1). 

” See in particular Hunt 1987 (with MacCoull 1989); 

Rutschowscaya/Boutros 2004; Skalova 2004, 1529-1538; 

Bolman 2006, esp. 93-103; Jeudy 2009, 53-61. 

For general descriptions that are not repeated here, see 

Butler 1884, I, 28-32; Burmester 1967, 19; Rutschowscaya/ 

Boutros 2004, 1502-1503. 

For similar texts, see Rutschowscaya/Boutros 2004, 1504- 

1505. 

?3 See Rutschowscaya/Boutros 2004, 1503-1504. 

%4 Illustrated in Rutschowscaya/Boutros 2004, Figs 15-21. 
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PLS: 


a NET Lan 


The inscriptions on the altar screen: right (photograph J. van der Vliet) 


Pl. 6. The inscriptions on the altar screen: left (photograph J. van der Viiet) 


eighteenth century, when many Coptic churches 
were refurbished”. It is not visible on the photo- 
graph of Pl. 1, and must therefore have adorned 
the South Church, until this was demolished in 
the 1990s. 
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The Iconography of Text: 


The Placement of an Inscription on 


a Middle Byzantine Reliquary 


Dedicatory inscriptions on Middle Byzantine reli- 
quaries convey important information, including 
the identity of the patrons, the provenance of the 
relics, and the purpose of the gift. I argue that the 
placement of the dedicatory inscription in relation- 
ship to the image and the contents of the reliquary 
provides a more nuanced message than that which 
is explicitly stated in the inscription itself". I pre- 
sent one object as a case study — a reliquary from 
the Protaton Monastery on Mount Athos that 
dates between the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
(Pls 1-2)*. I suggest that the inscribed text func- 
tions as iconography that is integrated into the 
reliquary’s visual programme. 


DESCRIPTION 


In its current form, the Protaton reliquary is a com- 
plex object. It was first constructed in the eleventh 
to twelfth centuries and altered in the eighteenth. 
The Middle Byzantine reliquary consists of a lid 
and a base sheathed in silver’. The lid has a dedica- 
tory inscription that wraps three of its sides, and 
features a scene of the Crucifixion executed in 
gilded repoussé (Pl. 1). Christ, the central figure, is 
depicted with a cruciform nimbus and wears a 
knee-length loincloth knotted below the waist. The 
upper end of the cross, which abuts the dedicatory 
inscription, has a titulus. The lower has a platform 
for Christ’s feet and is supported on the rock of 
Golgotha by three stakes. The hillock identifies the 
lower edge of the lid as the ground line. 


The Theotokos and John the Apostle are depicted 
to the left and right sides of the cross, respectively. 
They are approximately four-fifths the size of 
Christ and elevated above the ground line. The 
Theotokos is nimbed and wears a tunic, mapho- 
rion, and boots. Her body is in right profile and 
her head is in three-quarter view. Her left hand 
clasps her right shoulder and she raises her right 
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arm toward Christ, whose head is tilted toward her. 
John is nimbed and wears a tunic and mantle. He 
is also depicted in three-quarter view, turning and 
gesturing toward Christ with his left hand. His right 
hand touches his face, a gesture of sorrow‘. Two 
inscriptions from John 19:26-27 are placed above 
the heads of the Theotokos and John and below the 
left and right arms of the cross. The inscription 
above the Theotokos reads: ‘behold your son’; that 
above John reads: ‘behold your mother”. 

Two angels, appearing as mirror images of each 
other, are depicted above the left and right arms of 
the cross. They are shown from the waist up; each 
is nimbed and wears a tunic and mantle. They turn 
their bodies away from the cross and torque their 
heads toward Christ. The angels hold their hands 


close to their chests exposing their palms. 


* This article originates from my dissertation and was first 


presented at the Byzantine Studies Conference; see 
Hostetler 2009, 13. I am grateful to those in attendance 
for their suggestions and comments. I am particularly 
indebted to Lynn Jones for her guidance through the many 
revisions of this manuscript. 

Cutler (2010, 24) argues that that these and other elements 
“work together, each reinforcing the statement of the other 
factors”. 

? The lid measures 17.7 x 14.5 x 0.7 cm and the base meas- 
ures 19.3 x 16.1 x 3 cm. The date is based on style, 
iconography, and epigraphy. Millet/Pargoire/Petit (1904, 
10, no. 26) suggest that it is a copy of an eleventh or 
twelfth-century ivory. Frolow (1961, 653, no. 1120) argues 
that it is an original Middle Byzantine work. Recent schol- 
arship agrees on an eleventh to twelfth-century date; see 
Rhoby 2010, 202; Catalogue Paris 2009, 236, no. 124; 
Brigitte Pitarakis in Varales 2006, 119; Pitarakis 2001, 52; 
Katia Loberdou-Tsigarida in Catalogue Thessaloniki 1997, 
341, no. 9.18. For additional literature on the reliquary, 
see Krause 2008, 44; Loverdou-Tsigarida 2007, 86, no. 55; 
Frolow 1965, 98. 

The dimensions of the original reliquary have not been 
documented in the literature. 

^ Maguire 1977, 144-145. 

> JAE O YIOC COY; IAOY H M[HT]HP COY. 
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Pl. 1. Protaton reliquary, 
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A figure, shown in proskynesis on the ground line 
between the Theotokos and Christ, is identified by 
the invocational inscription above his head: “Lord 
help Zosimas the monk”. He has short curly hair, 
is bearded, and wears a tunic covered by a mantle. 
Zosimas faces the Theotokos in left profile cupping 
his hands together in supplication. He extends 
them from his body to the Mother of God, but 
does not touch her. His feet touch the rock of Gol- 
gotha. 


The base of the Protaton reliquary displays its relics 
— four stones set at the corners presented through 
gilded oval-shaped openings (Pl. 2). Inscriptions, 
placed next to the openings, designate the prove- 
nance of the relics. The stones at the top left and 
right corners are identified as originating from the 
Tomb of Christ and Golgotha, respectively; those 
in the lower left and right, Bethlehem and Gethse- 
mane’. A gilded repoussé cross was originally 
depicted in the center of the base. The finial rosettes 
of the left, right, and lower ends of the cross sur- 
vive’, An identifying inscription is divided into two 
parts and is placed above the Bethlehem and Geth- 
semane inscriptions. It reads: “EY / AON’ or 
‘wood’, indicating that the Protaton reliquary orig- 
inally contained a relic of the True Cross”. 


The lid and base were altered in 1758. This date is 
confirmed by a dedicatory inscription placed on the 
left, right, and upper edges of the base!®. It reads: 
‘this enkolpion with the cross and the precious 
wood is now owned by the great church of the Pro- 
taton with the help and expense of the kellion, and 
if anyone should desire to remove this or anything 
from it, he has the sovereign Theotokos as his 
adversary on the Day of Judgment, 1758'!!. At this 
time, silver strips decorated with rinceau were 
added to the left, right, and lower edges of the lid". 
A triangular shaped overlay of silver, described by 
Brigitte Pitarakis as a handle, is at the centre of the 
lower strip”. A cavity was cut in the centre of the 
base to make room for an enkolpion, which holds 


a relic of the True Cross!4. 


'THE DEDICATORY INSCRIPTION: PLACEMENT, CON- 
TEXT, AND MEANING 


The dedicatory inscription on the lid is a dodeca- 
syllable epigram composed of three verses; each 
verse is placed along one edge of the lid (Pl. 3)". 


The inscription begins in the top left corner where 
only half of the ‘T’ of ‘tous remains. It is likely that 
a cross preceded the ‘T’, originally marking the 
beginning of the inscription and directing the order 
in which it is read!6. The first verse, read from left 


+ K[YPI]E BOHOEI ZOCIMA MONAXQ. 

7 EK TOY ATIOY TA®OY TOY X[PICTO]Y; EK TOY 

ATIOY KPANIOY; EK THC ATIAC BHOAEEM; EK 

THC ATIAC TEOCHMANI. 

The extant portions of the cross suggest that it had arms of 

equal length. Pitarakis (2001, 52, 281) reconstructs the 

original appearance of the base and compares the extant 
parts of this cross to one depicted on a twelfth-century 
enkolpion in the collection of the Natsionalen Arkheolog- 
icheski Muzei in Sofia (inv. no. 487). For an image, sce 

Catalogue New York 1997, 332-333, no. 226. 

Frolow (1961, 652) first makes this suggestion and argues 

that the word "Tiyıov’ was also inscribed next to the relic. 

The inscription begins at the bottom left corner and reads 

along the left edge, continues along the upper edge, and 

ends with the right. 

1! TO HAPON ETKOA®ION META TOY CTAYPOY KE 
TOY TIMIOY ZIAOY HITAPXI ETIMA TIC MET- 
AAIC EKIAHCIAC TOY IIPOTATOY ALA CINAPO- 
MIC / KE EEOAOY TON KHAIOTON KE EAv TIC 
BOYAHOH AIIOEENOCI AYTOY H TI EE AYTOY / 
EXETO AYTON ANTHMAXON KE TIN KHPIAN 
OEOTOKON ANTIAIKON EN HMEPA KPICEOC 
AY'NS. For an edited transcription and a French transla- 
tion, see Frolow 1961, 652. 

1? Pitarakis (2001, 52) dates these strips to the 1758 altera- 
tion. 

15 Pitarakis 2001, 52. 

4 Frolow 1961, 652. 

Majuscule letters with double-line incisions are used for the 

dedicatory inscription and the identifying inscriptions of 

the relics. The twelfth-century Philotheos Staurotheke, 
now in collection of the State Historical and Cultural 

Museum in Moscow (inv. no. 1141), has a similar letter 

type further supporting the suggested eleventh to twelfth 

century date of the Protaton. For a colour image, see 

Catalogue New York 1997, 80-81, no. 39. Majuscule let- 

ters with single-line incisions are used in the invocational 

inscription and those which quote the Gospel of John. 

16 Rhoby (2010, 202) also makes this suggestion. Crosses fre- 
quently mark the beginning of Middle Byzantine inscrip- 
tions in a variety of media including Zosimas's invocational 
inscription. See, for example, the portrait page of the 
Gospel book belonging to co-Emperors John II Komnenos 
(r. 1118-1143) and his son Alexios (r. 1122-1142) in the 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana (fol. 19v in Cod. Urbin. 
Gr. 2); the tenth to eleventh-century alabaster paten in the 
treasury of San Marco (inv. no. 67); the invocational 
inscriptions on the tenth-century Adrianople Cross in the 
Benaki Museum (inv. no. 33794); and the medallion of 
Nikephoros III Botaneiates (r. 1078-1081) in the collec- 
tion of the Victoria and Albert Museum (A.1-1927). For 
colour images of these works, see Catalogue London 2008, 
118, 136, 223, 245, nos 59, 80, 192, 221. 
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Pl. 2. Protaton reliquary, base, Mount Athos. Silver-gilt, wood, and stones, 19.3 x 16.1 x 3 cm 
(after Pitarakis 2001, Fig. 8) 
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Pl. 3. Protaton reliquary, lid, detail of the Crucifixion, 
Mount Athos. Silver-gilt and wood, 17.7 x 14.5 x 0.7 cm 
(after Catalogue Thessaloniki 1997, 340) 


to right, translates word for word: ‘the life-giving 
from places venerable". The second begins at the 
top right and reads down with the letters arranged 
vertically: ‘faith ardent Zosimas enriches stones'!*. 
The last verse begins at the top left and also reads 
down: ‘arranges then Nikolaos the case desire’!’. 
When the dedicatory inscription is rearranged for 
syntax it reads: ‘with ardent faith Zosimas enriches 
the life-giving stones from the venerable places and 
Nikolaos arranges the case with desire ??. 

This inscription functions on one level as a 
record. It documents the contents and their prov- 
enance. It identifies Zosimas and Nikolaos as the 
individuals responsible for the production of the 
reliquary, whether it was the commission, the 
financing, the design, or the labour?'. The inscrip- 
tion indicates that they were motivated by great 
faith and desire. The verbs used to describe their 
actions, ‘ploutei’ (‘enriches’) and "kosmei’ (‘arranges’) 
are present tense, rendering their contributions 


both perpetual and eternal. 


Pl. 4. Protaton reliquary, lid, detail of the Crucifixion 
with the words Zosimas, Nikolaos and lithous 
highlighted, Mount Athos. Silver-gilt and wood, 
17.7 x 14.5 x 0.7 cm (after Catalogue Thessaloniki 
1997, 340, with additions by B. Hostetler) 


The placement of the names of Zosimas and 
Nikolaos within the inscription is significant when 
viewed in relationship to the iconography (Pl. 4). 
The placement of Zosimas’s name associates him 
with the Apostle (Pl. 4a). His name begins on the 
same level as the top of John’s head and ends in 
alignment with John’s left elbow. The placement of 


7 TOYC ZQOOMOLOYC EK TONON CEBACMION. The 
placement of the Philotheos Staurotheke (see note 15) 
inscription and that of the Protaton are the same but the 
Philotheos inscription is read in a different order. For more 
information on the arrangement of Middle Byzantine 
inscriptions, see Follieri 1964. I thank Nancy Patterson 
Ševčenko for suggesting this article. 

1$ TIICTEI ZEOYCH ZOCIMAC IIAOYTEI AIGOYC. 

1? KOCMEI AE NIKOAAOC THN OHKHN IIOOQ. 

Tod. Coonxotobc èx tónov csBacutov / mioter Ceoton 

Zwoınäc moute Aiouc, / xoowet 8$ NixóAxoc thy Onxny 

7600. The Greek text is from Frolow 1961, 652. I thank 

Alice-Mary Talbot for her help with this translation. 

For a discussion on the roles of the Byzantine craftsman, 

designer, and patron, see Cutler 1994, 153-158. 

I thank Anthony Cutler for suggesting other possible trans- 

lations for ‘kosmei’, including ‘adorns’ and ‘honours’. 


21 


22 
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Nikolaos’s name associates him with Christ and the 
Theotokos (Pl. 4b). The first letter of his name, 
‘N’, aligns with the right hand of Christ. The last 
letter of his name, ‘C’, is on the same level as the 
Mother of God’s right arm. 

This suggested relationship between word and 
image is supported by the placement of the word 
‘lithous , the accusative of ‘stones’ (Pl. 4c). The 
definite article ‘tous is placed at the beginning of 
the first verse of the inscription and its correspond- 
ing noun, ‘/thous’, at the end of the second”’. This 
unusual placement aligns ‘/ithous’ with the depic- 
tion of the rock of Golgotha, referencing that 
which is unseen — the stone of Calvary inside the 
reliquary. The placement of word, image, and relic 
each amplify the other components. This reflexive 
relationship is also present in the central placement 
of the Crucifixion on the lid and the repoussé cross, 
the ‘xylon’ inscription, and the relic of the True 
Cross in the base. 

This careful treatment of word and image is also 
seen in the representations of the donors (PI. 5). 
Zosimas is depicted in proskynesis seeking the aid of 
the Mother of God. While Nikolaos is not depicted, 
it can be argued that he too is represented. The last 
letter of his name aligns with the right arm of the 
Theotokos (Pl. 5a). She in turn elevates her right 
hand to Christ to intercede on behalf of both Zos- 
imas and Nikolaos. Christ dispenses salvation to 
Nikolaos via his right hand, which is stretched out 
on the cross and aligned with the first letter of 
Nikolaos’s name. For Zosimas, the promise of sal- 
vation is given visual expression by his contact with 
Golgotha — the place where Christ destroys the 


23 Rhoby (2010, 203) notes the unusual distance that sepa- 
rates these two words in the inscription. 

24 Grabar 1958. Examples from the Middle Byzantine period 
survive but in fewer numbers, one being the twelfth-cen- 
tury reliquary for the stone of the Tomb of Christ that was 
part of the treasury of Sainte-Chapelle in Paris. The silver- 
gilt lid (MR 348) and the interior panel (MR 346) survived 
the French Revolution and are now in the collection of the 
Louvre. For colour images of these pieces, see Catalogue 
Paris 2001, 73-77, no. 20. 

25 Vikan 1982, 10-14. 

26 The box and lid are in the collection of the Museo Sacro 
in the Vatican (inv. nos 61883.2.2 and 61883.2.1). They 
measure 24 x 18.4 x 3 cm and the lid is 1 cm thick; see 
Catalogue Cleveland 2010, 36, no. 13. 

7^ Morey (1926, 151) argues that these labels date between 
the sixth and eighth centuries: «AII BHOAEEM; «AIL 
CION; «AII OPOYC EAAQN; and AI ZOOIIOIOY 
ANACTACEQC. 
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Pl. 5. Protaton reliquary, lid, detail of the Crucifixion 
with diagram, Mount Athos. Silver-gilt and wood, 
17.7 x 14.5 x 0.7 cm (after Catalogue Thessaloniki 
1997, 340, with additions by B. Hostetler) 


power of death and offers eternal life (Pl. 5b). For 
Nikolaos, the same message is expressed through 
the iconography of text. 


How do the contents contribute to the messages 
conveyed by the relationships of words and images 
on the reliquary? The primary function of the Pro- 
taton is to contain a relic of the True Cross and 
secondary relics from sites associated with the life 
of Christ. This function has its closest parallel to 
Early Byzantine eulogiai, such as the Monza and 
Bobbio ampullae”. These pilgrimage flasks, which 
held oil and water from shrines in Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem, have images and inscriptions that refer- 
ence their places of origin”. The sixth-century 
Sancta Sanctorum reliquary, also a rectangular box 
with a sliding lid, contains stones, earth, and 
wood”, Identifying inscriptions written on the rel- 
ics associate them with different sites connected to 
the life of Christ: Bethlehem, Zion, the Mount of 
Olives, and the place of the Resurrection”. The 


interior of the lid features five biblical scenes, some 
of which correspond to the suggested provenance 
of the relics. 


The Protaton reliquary, like its Early Byzantine 
predecessors, is a microcosm of the Holy Land, a 
locus sanctus. The inscriptions and image authenti- 
cate the relics. The relics in turn allow the faithful 
to receive the benefits of the sites, no matter how 
distant”*. 

Annemarie Weyl Carr demonstrates that for the 
Byzantine pilgrim, “the space claimed was one less 
of distance than of presence"?. For Nikolaos and 
Zosimas, their presence at Golgotha is expressed by 
the complex interrelated programme of words, 
images, and relics. The placement of Nikolaos's 
name and Zosimas's image in alignment with the 
Theotokos and Christ conveys a unified message of 
suppliant, intercessor, and savior. Their proximity 
to the cross, the monk’s contact with the rock, and 
the placement of ‘thous’ in the inscription empha- 
size their presence with that of the relics. Their 
actions, articulated in the present tense, make their 
prayers continuous and without end. The place- 
ment of text in relationship to the iconography and 
relics enable Zosimas and Nikolaos to offer their 
requests of salvation in perpetuity at the site of ven- 
eration. 
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The Decorated Syrian Orthodox Churches of Saddad (Syria) 


INTRODUCTION 


From time immemorial, the mountainous region to 
the north of Damascus known as the Qalamun has 
been a bulwark of Syrian Christianity. Whereas 
most of the Qalamun’s Christian inhabitants were 
Melkites, a number of communities supported the 
Miaphysite standpoints. The pre-eminent Syrian 
Orthodox stronghold in this region was the sparsely 
populated region stretching from the north-eastern 
Qalamun to Homs, where they had two monaster- 
ies: Deir Mar Musa al-Habashi in the mountains 
east of Nebk, and Deir Mar Elian as-Sharki near 
Qaryatain!. One of the villages with an enduring 
Miaphysite tradition is Saddad, situated in a desert 
landscape some 60 km to the south of Homs and 
100 km to the north of Damascus (Pl. 1). Here, 
three Syrian Orthodox churches are still in use; 
they are dedicated to St Theodore (Mar Tadros), 
St Sergius (Mar Sarkis), and St George (Mar Gir- 
gis), respectively. Mar Sarkis and Mar Girgis are 
unique insofar as they preserve a series of wall paint- 
ings from the eighteenth century. These murals are 
all the more interesting as they have turned out to 
be the only known testimonies of Syrian Orthodox 
painting activities in Late Ottoman Syria. They 
form the topic of the present study”. 


My first visit to Saddad took place in May 1996. 
I returned to the village in May 2004 and on both 
occasions I took some photographs and notes. My 
primary aim at the time was to document the 
medieval wall paintings of the Qalamun, and from 
this perspective I regarded the paintings in Saddad 
as merely an interesting diversion. However, things 
changed when in 2006 Professor Bas ter Haar 
Romeny of Leiden University was granted a Euro- 
pean Young Investigator (EURYI) Award to carry 
out the project ‘Identity and Migration: Christian 
Minorities in the Middle East and in Diaspora’. As 
a member of the research team, it became my task 


Mat IMMERZEEL 


to investigate the expressions of a communal iden- 
tity among oriental Christians up till present, so 
that Saddad’s eighteenth-century murals suddenly 
became more relevant to my study. Unfortunately, 
my plans to return to the Qalamun for additional 
research in 2011 had to be cancelled due to the 
persisting unrest in Syria. Rather than delaying the 
publication of my study until further notice, 
I decided to write the present article, which, as the 
reader will understand, has a provisional status. 


SOME REMARKS ON SADDAD’S HISTORY 


At first sight, Saddad seems to be a place in the 
middle of nowhere. Nevertheless, for centuries it 
was an essential stopover for travellers on their way 
to or from Palmyra (Tadmor). This settlement was 
situated on or near the Roman road connecting 
Palmyra with Damascus and perhaps also Baal- 
beck?. The first mention of Saddad occurs in the 


* 


This research was funded by the Netherlands Organization 
for Scientific Research (NWO) and Leiden University. 
I would like to express my gratitude to Yuri Pyatnitsky, 
who provided a photocopy of Uspensky’s article and 
scans of the images in this article; to Bas ter Haar Romeny, 
Anais Massot, and Bas Snelders for their help; and Maria 
Sherwood Smith for her corrections to the English in this 
article. 

For the historical sources on these monasteries and their 
relations with Saddad, see Kaufhold 1995; Cruikshank 
Dodd 2001, 22. 

Another instance of a decorated church from the Ottoman 
period is that of the Maronite Monastery of Qannubin in 
the Qadisha Valley (Lebanon). The interior was embel- 
lished by the Cypriot Maronite Butros al-Musawwir at the 
order of Patriarch Estephanus ad-Dwaihi (1670-1704); see 
Immerzeel 2009, 117, with further references. Noteworthy 
but not directly relevant to the present subject is the flour- 
ishing of Syrian Orthodox church decoration in the Kerala 
region (India) during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies (Kurisummoottil 2006). 

Chapot 1907, 333. For this discussion, see Herzog zum 
Sachsen 1927, 234. 
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Pl. 1. Map of the Northeast Qalamun 
(from Google Earth) 


Chronicle of Michael the Syrian (1166-1199), who 
relates the ordination of Bishop Athanasius of 
Saddad in A.G. 1441/A.D. 11304. Its earlier his- 
tory remains a mystery. In the past scholars have 
tried to link Saddad to the Old Testament city 
Zedad mentioned in Numbers 34:8 and Ezekiel 
47:15, or to Roman cities on the road between 
Damascus and Palmyra, such as Danaba, or 
Danova?, and Salthata°. Since the village has never 
been the subject of archaeological research, none of 
these interpretations has yet been substantiated by 


^ Chabot 1905, 478 (XLII), 483, 497 (Appendix III; ‘Cadad’ 
in Chabot’s translation). From the sixteenth century 
onwards the names of several Syrian Orthodox bishops and 
scribes originating from Saddad have been recorded (Fiey 
1993, 261-262; Kaufhold 1995, passim). According to 
Fiey, the foundation of a bishopric in Saddad goes back to 
the eleventh century. 

? — Chapot 1907, 333. For Danaba/Danova, see: http://www. 
newadvent.org/cathen/04616a.htm. For the epigraphic evi- 
dence of the identification of Qaryatain with Nezala, see 
Clermont-Ganneau 1897; Millar 1993, 299. 

é Dussaud 1927, 269. 

7 For the fear of Bedouin attacks near Saddad, see Wright 
1895, 25-26. 

$ Sachau 1883, 54. 

?  Al-Arab 1995, 275. 
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any material evidence, such as inscriptions men- 
tioning its previous name. 

Until the final quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the isolated position of the north-east Qala- 
mun and unsafe travelling conditions discouraged 
western visitors from leaving the road between 
Damascus and Homs to follow the eastbound track 
to Palmyra. The earliest detailed description of 
Saddad, its archaeological remains and wall paint- 
ings is found in Eduard Sachau's Reise in Syrien und 
Mesopotamien, published in 1883. He was in the 
village on 21 October 1879 and left us the follow- 
ing impressions: 


Nachdem wir zwei Höhenzüge passirt, gelangten 
wir 2. 5 nach Sadad, einem grossen, von Jacobiti- 
schen Christen bewohnten Dorf. Ein stattliches 
Bächlein fliesst, von Bäumen umsäumt, auf der 
Westseite des Dorfes vorbei, und im Süden dessel- 
ben erhebt sich ein hoher, die Gegend dominiren- 
der Tell, der aus Bautrümmern früherer Zeiten 
besteht, also wohl die Lage eines alten Castells ein- 
nimmt. Auch in Sadad befinden sich Baureste aus 
römisch-griechischer Zeit. Im Südost des Dorfes 
steht die Kirche des Mär Djirdjis, im Inneren 
geschmückt mit rohen Heiligen-Darstellungen al 
fresco, die von Karschüni-Inschrifien begleitet sind. 
Diese Kirche ist zum Theil mit antikem Material 
gebaut, denn man sieht korinthische Capitäle und 
andere unzweifelhaft antike Baureste theils in der 
Mauer eingemauert, theils vor der Kirche umher- 
liegen. Ferner steht in der Mitte des Ortes ein nicht 
sehr hoher, runder Thurmbau, an dem ich Kenn- 
zeichen seines Ursprungs nicht zu entdecken ver- 
mochte. In dem Kloster des Mär Serkis zeigte man 
mir auf dem Hof einen Brunnen, in den ein Stein 
mit sehr verwischten Schriftzeichen eingemauert 
ist. Es ist eine Griechische Inschrift, die auf dem 
Kopfe steht”. 


Although Saddad is still waiting for systematic 
archaeological exploration, there can be little doubt 
about the old age of this settlement. The tell that 
Sachau noticed to the south of the village is extant’, 
and, moreover, in Saddad’s street plan one vaguely 
recognizes the square layout of a Roman city (Pl. 2). 
The tower seen by Sachau in the village centre, 
however, no longer exists. The building was photo- 
graphed by Johann Georg, Herzog zu Sachsen in 
1927 (Pl. 36), and four more pictures of the tower 
are included in Habib al-Arab’s study about the 


history of Saddad, published in 1995 (see below)!?. 
The latter states that the building measured 10m 
long, 8m wide and 22m high, and recounts how 
part of the tower collapsed on 16 January 1919, 
killing fourteen people. Fear of more casualties 
resulted in its total demolition in 1935!!. It should 
be noted that a Late Antique fort can still be found 
in Hawarin, a former Roman city between Saddad 
and Qaryatain (Pl. 1)'?. Perhaps these fortifications 
were integrated into the defence system set up 


under Diocletian along the Strata Diocletiana'. 


To return to the wall paintings, in 1900 an expedi- 
tion of the Russian Archaeological Institute in 
Constantinople headed by the institute’s director 
Fedor Uspensky", passed through Saddad. Two 
years later Uspensky briefly described the decora- 
tion of both churches in a published report includ- 
ing a sketched plan of Mar Sarkis and several pho- 
tographs of the murals made by his wife Nadezhda 
Uspenskaya'°. In 1905, Saddad was visited by the 
Princeton University Archeological Expedition to 
Syrialó. A member of that team, the German 
scholar Enno Littmann, recorded the Garshuni" 
inscriptions of Mar Sarkis but only published them 
as late as in 193018. The next visitor was Johann 


Georg, Herzog zu Sachsen, who arrived in Saddad 
on 29 March 1927". Johann Georg, who remem- 
bered the murals of Deir al-Surian, the Coptic 
monastery with a strong Syrian Orthodox tradition 
that he had visited on the eve of the First World 
War, did not hide his disappointment about the 
paintings in Mar Sarkis. This was not the quality 
he expected. The duke dated the murals to about 
1200 and was much displeased by the fairly recent 
rough repainting of the representations, although 
he was more positive about the murals in Mar 
Girgis. He took photographs of the scenes, but was 


10 Al-Arab 1995, Ills 37-40; Herzog zum Sachsen 1927, 234, 
Taf. III, Abb. 1. 

1 Al-Arab 1995, 269, 274. The tower is briefly mentioned in 
Chapot 1907, 333: “(...) une tour carrée haute de 20 
metres et forte de 8". 

12 Sachau 1883, 53; Herzog zum Sachsen 241, Taf. VI, 
Abb. 1-4. 

13 Millar 1993, 180-189. 

4 Pyatnitski 2009, 99. 

15 Uspensky 1902, 133-137, Fig. 26, Tables 17-21. 

16 Butler er al. 1930, 42. 

Garshuni is the term applied for Arabic writings using 

Syriac script. 

18 See also Littmann 1934, 56-62. 

19 Herzog zum Sachsen 1927, 234-238. 
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honest enough to confess that only one of his shots 
in Mar Sarkis had come out well (see below)”. 

Despite the duke’s call for further investigation 
of Saddad's art?!, the paintings have not attracted 
any systematic art historical interest as yet, and in 
more recent studies they are mentioned only 
briefly?. However, a full photographic documenta- 
tion of the decoration in both churches is included 
in Habib al-Arab’s Arabic book about the history 
of Saddad (1995). Although not a scholar in a 
proper sense, this native of Saddad adds much to 
the picture. Despite the bad printing quality, the 
colour photographs give a good impression of the 
situation some twenty to thirty years ago. Together 
with the photographic material left by the Russian 
team and the Duke of Saxony, they form a priceless 
source on the process of repainting, deliberate 
destruction, and decay in the course of the twenti- 
eth century. 


‘THE CHURCH OF MAR SARKIS 


Situated in the centre of the village, the Church of 
Mar Sarkis is a rectangular construction with a 
straight-backed east wall, featuring two cross-vaults 
resting on three piers set against the two longitudi- 
nal walls (Fig. 1). A stone screen with three 
entrances separates the podium of the sanctuary 
from the nave. Since the screen is set against the 
painted layer on the south wall, it is more recent. 
At least some of the small windows in the four 
walls are also later additions. 

In the present situation, wall paintings are found 
on the north, east, and south walls, as well as on 
the piers. They include biblical scenes, standing 
and mounted saints, and prelates, all with Garshuni 
inscriptions which are presented below according 


to Littmann's transcriptions”. 


? Herzog zum Sachsen 1927, 235. 

“Das ware eine schéne Aufgabe fiir einen jungen christli- 

chen Archäologen” (Herzog zum Sachsen 1927, 238). 

7? Littmann 1930; Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 22, 24; Balicka- 
Witakowska et al. 2001, Pls on 146-150; Immerzeel 2007, 
85, Figs 17-18; idem 2009, 43. 

75 Littmann 1930, nos 1-25. 

24 Littmann 1930, 289, no. 5; Uspensky 1902, 134, nos 
11-12. 

75 Balicka-Witakowska et al. 2001, Pl. on 147. 
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East wall: 

1. Presentation in the Temple, consisting of the 
Virgin (es-sitt et-tahira al-‘adra) handing two 
pigeons to the Priest Simeon, who holds the Child 
(left; Sim an Seh), and Joseph (right; Mari Joseph; 
Pls 3-4). 

2. Prelate to the left: Mar Ignatius the Patriarch 
(Mari Ignatios al-batrak; Pl. 5). 

3. Prelate to the right: Mar Demetrius (Mari 
Demetrios). 


Northeast pier inside the sanctuary: 

4. Prelate: Mar Gregorius (Mari Gregorios; 
north surface). 

5. Prelate to the left: Mar Dioscurus (Mari 
Dioskuros; east surface; Pl. 6). 

6. Prelate to the right: Bishop Sarohan (Usquf 
Saröhän; east surface; Pl. 6). 


Southeast pier inside the sanctuary: 

7. Prelate: Mar Basilius the Maphrian (März 
Basilios al-Mafriyán; south surface). 

8. Prelate to the left: Anba Antonius (Anba 
Antonios; east surface; Pl. 7). 

9. Prelate to the right: Anba Macarius tram- 
pling a snake, with Anba Antonius (Anbä Macarios; 
east surface; Pl. 7). 


South wall, upper zone of the elevation and piers: 

10/11. Two mounted saints attacking a devil 
and a snake. The horseman on the right is accom- 
panied by a small pillion rider holding a cup and 
ewer. Uspensky and Littmann identify them as 
Sts Bacchus and Sergius (Pl. 8)*%. 

12. St Barsauma trampling a snake (Mari 
Barsaumä; Pl. 9). 

13. Prelate: Mar Severus (Mari Severus), flanked 
to the left by a priest, and a flying angel, and to the 
right by Mar Dorotheus ‘the priest of Egypt’ (Dor- 
otheos al-arhun al-misri; Pl. 10). 

14. St Moses the Ethiopian on horseback, kill- 
ing a quadruped black demon (Mari Mose al- 
Habax; Pl. 11)”. 

15. The Last Judgement (Pl. 12). At the top is 
Christ Enthroned between the Virgin and a 
cherub, with trumpet-blowing angels. The Arch- 
angel Michael, holding the Scales of Justice, is 
depicted between the twelve apostles ranged in two 
rows. To the left, angels receive the righteous souls 
in heaven, and to the right we find devils with 
chained souls. 
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Fig. 1. Plan of the Church of Mar Sarkis (afier Uspensky 1902, Fig. 26) 


1. Presentation in the Temple 
2. Patriarch Mar Ignatius 

3. Mar Demetrius 

4. Mar Gregorius 

5. Mar Dioscurus 

6. Bishop Sarohan 

7. Maphrian Mar Basilius 

8. Anba Antonius 

9. Anba Macarius 

10/11. Sts Sergius and Bacchus 
12. Mar Barsauma 

13. Mar Severus; anonymous priest; Priest Dorotheus 
14. St Moses the Ethiopian 

15. Last Judgement 


. St Cyriacus 

. Jonah disgorged by the fish 

. St George (modern painting) 

. Nursing Virgin with St Joseph and St Ephraim; 


female donor 


. Mar Elian the Oriental; Mar Jacob 
. Prophet Elijah 
. Virgin with Child between two angels and 


two saints 


. Sacrifice of Isaac? (vanished) 
. St Behnam 

. St Theodore (vanished) 

. Nativity (vanished) 
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Pl. 3. Presentation in the Temple; Church of Mar Sarkis (1996; photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


16. St Cyriacus on horseback, fighting a lion 
(Mari Kyriakos; Pl. 13). 

17. Jonah disgorged by the fish (Mari Yanan 
al-nabi fi batn al-hut; Pl. 14). 


North wall, upper zone of the elevation and piers: 
18. St George Slaying the Dragon (Pl. 15). 
This painting is modern and replaces an earlier ver- 
sion seen by Littmann, who also mentions a now 
vanished inscription in red (Mär Giorgis)”°. 


?6 Littmann 1930, 290, no. 17. 
7/ For the legend of Mar Behnam, see Snelders 2010, 260- 
272. 
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19. The Virgin nursing the Child between 
St Joseph (left; Mari Joseph) and St Ephraim (right; 
Mari Ephraim). A kneeling female, who must be a 
donor, holds the left hand of the Child (Pls 15-16). 

20. Prelates: St Elian the Oriental (Mari Elian 
al-shargi) with a griffon-like monster to the left, 
and a smaller Mar Jacob (Mari Jacob) to the right 
(Pls 17-18). 

21. The Prophet Elijah, with a crow in a tree 
holding a loaf in its beak (Mari Elias; Pl. 18). 

22. The Virgin Enthroned with the Child, 
between two angels and two male saints (Pls 18-19). 

24. St Behnam on horseback, hunting two deer 
with a female pillion rider, perhaps his sister Sarah 
(Mari Behnam; Pl. 20)?’. 


Pl. 4. Presentation in the Temple; Church of Mar Sarkis Pl. 5. Patriarch Ignatius; Church of Mar Sarkis 
(2004; photograph Mat Immerzeel) (1996; photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


Pl. 6. Bishop Saruhan; Church of Mar Sarkis 
(2004; photograph Mat Immerzeel) (2004; photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
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Pl. 8. Sts Sergius and Bacchus; Church of Mar Sarkis (2004; photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


Pl. 9. St Barsauma; Church of Mar Sarkis 
(2004; photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
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Pl. 11. St Moses the Ethiopian; Church of Mar Sarkis 
(2004; photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
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ImT 
Pl. 13. St Cyriacus; Church of Mar Sarkis Pl. 14. Jonah; Church of Mar Sarkis 
(1996; photograph Mat Immerzeel) (2004; photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
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Pl. 15. St George and nursing Virgin; Church of Mar Sarkis 
(2004; photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


Pl. 16. Nursing Virgin, St Joseph, St Ephraim Pl. 17. Sts Elian and Jacob; Prophet Elijah; Church of 
and female donor; Church of Mar Sarkis Mar Sarkis (1996; photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
(1996; photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
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Pl. 18. Prophet Elijah; Church of Mar Sarkis (2004; photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


r$ said a 


Pl. 19. Virgin Enthroned and the Child between two saints; Church of Mar Sarkis 
(2004; photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


Pl. 20. St Behnam; Church of Mar Sarkis 
(2004; photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
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PI. 21. Last Judgement; Church of Mar Sarkis (1900; Uspensky 1902, Table 18) 
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Pl. 22. St Severus; Church of Mar Sarkis 
(1900; Uspensky 1902, Table 20) 


Pl. 23. Nativity and St Theodore on the west wall; Church of Mar Sarkis (1900; Uspensky 1902, Table 17) 
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Even superficial observation reveals that the pre- 
sent state of the paintings is not the original one: 
all backgrounds have been repainted in a disagree- 
able light-blue colour. Despite the later painter’s 
efforts to carefully circumscribe all inscriptions and 
outlines of the figures — which were originally 
painted against a slightly lighter blue background 
—, some details were lost. Uspenskaya’s photo- 
graphs from 1900 clearly show the now-vanished 
vegetation patterns near Sts Moses and Cyriacus, 
the embellished thrones of Christ and the apostles 
in the Last Judgement and that of Patriarch Severus 
(Pls 20-21)?*. On closer inspection, however, these 
seats are vaguely discernible through the new top 
coat (Pls 10, 12). 

To judge by the Duke of Saxony's documenta- 
tion, the repainting must have been carried out at 
some point between the field campaign of the 
Princeton team in 1905 and his visit in 1927. He 
was much displeased by the repainting around the 
outlines of the figures in the Last Judgement”, and 
his only photograph, of the nursing Virgin, clearly 
shows this scene as it is today??. Furthermore, the 
present image of St George is partly visible on this 
picture and must therefore have been applied on 
the same occasion. Littmann saw its predecessor, 
but his observations were limited to a short notice 
(“Bild des hlg. Georg und des Drachen") and a 
remark about how he had called in the help of a 
villager to read the barely legible red inscription 
mentioning the saint’s name?!. This inscription, 
too, has disappeared under the light-blue layer. 

In the latter part of the twentieth century, the 
upper parts of the murals seem to have suffered due 
to humidity. Though al-Arab’s book was only pub- 
lished in 1995, the photographs are older and show 
the paintings still in roughly the same condition as 
in 1900?. On my visit in 1996, the heads of 
Christ, the Virgin, and St John in the Last Judge- 
ment had almost entirely vanished (Pls 12, 21), 
whereas the image of St Behnam, which is also dis- 
cernible to the extreme right on Uspenskaya’s pho- 
tograph of the west wall (see below), had lost most 
of its colours (Pls 20, 23)°3. 

Perhaps in an effort to halt the infiltration of 
leaking rain water, the west wall was entirely plas- 
tered up with a layer of unpainted concrete before 
my visit in 1996. However, the photographs of 
Uspenskaya and al-Arab testify to the earlier pres- 
ence of two scenes on this wall, namely St Theo- 
dore slaying the Dragon, and the Nativity, with 


the three Magi approaching from the right 
(nos 25-26 on Fig. 1; Pl. 23). The associated 
inscriptions are included in Littmann’s overview 
and read Mari Tadros al-masriki and al-ru yan (‘the 
shepherds’) near the Nativity?*. The window in the 
west wall is visible on Uspenskaya’s photograph 
and must therefore be a nineteenth-century refur- 
bishment that resulted in the destruction of the 
heads of the rightmost two Magi?. For the later 
fate of these now headless figures, we have to turn 
to al-Arab’s colour plate of the scene: they, too, 
were entirely covered with light-blue paint*®. The 
same applies to the background of St Theodore, 
but al-Arab’s picture of this scene also reveals that 
humidity had started to affect the pigments of the 
saint’s horse by the time this scene was photo- 
graphed*’. Finally, according to Uspensky there 
was a representation of the Sacrifice of Isaac on the 
west surface of the southwest pier, to the right of 
St Behnam (no. 23)??. This scene is not mentioned 
by the other visitors or reproduced in al-Arab’s 
book, and is no longer visible. 


The stylistic features of the murals in Mar Sarkis 
are expressed in primitive, unsteady linearity, with 
the application of bright colours, and to a certain 
extent a taste for detailed ornamentation. The 
question immediately arises of where the artist, 
who, after all, was more or less working in geo- 
graphical isolation, drew his inspiration from. 
Given the local Syrian Orthodox context, our 
thoughts might dwell on the medieval murals in 
the church of Deir Mar Musa, which must have 
been partly visible in the eighteenth century”. 
Indeed there are some iconographic analogies: the 


28 Uspensky 1902, Tables 18, 20. 

7? Herzog zum Sachsen 1927, 235. 

30 Herzog zum Sachsen 1927, Taf. III, Abb. 3. 

?! Littmann 1930, 290, no. 17. 

32 Al-Arab 1995, Ills 82-106. 

3 Uspensky 1902, Table 17; al-Arab 1995, Ills 95 and 99 
show the representations of the Last Judgement and 
St Behnam in their state prior to the humidity damage. 

5* Littmann 1930, 291, nos 23-24. 

3 Uspensky 1902, Table 17. 

36 Al-Arab 1995, Ill. 97. 

Y Al-Arab 1995, Ill. 98. 

38 Uspensky 1902, 135, no. 22. 

59 For the murals in Deir Mar Musa, see Cruikshank Dodd 
2001; Immerzeel 2009, 56-67; idem 2010; and the contri- 
butions in ECA 4 (2007). 
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two decorative programmes have in common the 
prominent presence of mounted saints, the Last 
Judgement, and the Presentation in the Temple. 
On the other hand, without entering into details, 
the many differences are no less striking. Stylisti- 
cally speaking, too, there is not the slightest link 
with the formal language of Deir Mar Musa or any 
other medieval murals in the Qalamun^. In other 
words, it is improbable that our artist copied earlier 
wall paintings. 

As far as these points are concerned one also 
detects little affinity to contemporary ecclesiastical 
art in Syria, such as the more or less neo-Byzantine 
icons painted in Aleppo on behalf of Syrian Greek 
Orthodox and Greek Catholic communities“. 
Given the many iconographic and formal singu- 
larities, one cannot escape the impression that the 
‘Saddad Painter’ was an individualist who based his 
designs on written sources and oral tradition, or 
perhaps manuscript illustrations?, and whose 
knowledge of iconographic conventions was super- 
ficial at the most. The detail of the Virgin with the 
pigeons in the Presentation in the Temple, for 
instance, diverges from the widespread tradition of 


St Joseph holding the birds (Pl. 3)“. Another 


40 See Immerzeel 2009, 41-47. 

^ Agémian 1991; idem 1993; de la Croix 2006, 29-157; 

Immerzeel 1997, 24-27, with further references. 

For illustrated Syriac manuscripts from the seventeenth 

century, see Leroy 1964, no. XXXII (404-408), and nos 

20-25 (422-427). 

For this scene in Deir Mar Musa, see Immerzeel 2009, 63, 

Pl. 30; Westphalen 2007, 108, no. 46, Taf. 16. At some 

point the Presentation in the Temple of Deir Mar Musa 

was covered up with plaster, and has only been brought to 

light relatively recently. 

#4 Immerzeel 2009, 155-156, with further references. For 

examples of the many later icons of St George showing a 

combination of the dragon and youth themes, see Immer- 

zeel 1997, nos 40 and 44. 

See, for example, the thirteenth-century icon in the 

Monastery of Kaftun in Lebanon and a similar piece in the 

Monastery of St Catherine at Mount Sinai (Immerzeel 

2009, 123-142, Pls 105, 107, with further references). 

“6 Skalova/Gabra 2003, 129, Ill. 51. 

^ Immerzeel 2010, 36; Kaufhold 1995, 95. The iconography 
of St Moses the Ethiopian on horseback killing a demon 
may have been an eighteenth-century invention. This scene 
is rendered on an icon in the Syrian Catholic Cathedral of 
St Paul in Damascus, painted by a Palestinian artist in 
around 1870. The hand of the same painter is also recog- 
nizable in an icon of mounted St Behnam in the cathedral 
(Haji-Athanasiou 2002, 316). 

48 Immerzeel 2009, 143-145. 
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invention is the remarkable pillion rider with cup 
and ewer sitting behind St Sergius (Pl. 8). Tradi- 
tion links this litde figure to the story of St George 
Rescuing the Youth“, and appears as though the 
artist has simply mixed up the iconography of dif- 
ferent mounted saints. 

In one respect, however, the artist was a child 
of his time. The scene of the Virgin Enthroned 
with the Child, on the north wall, was directly or 
indirectly inspired by a Latin model popular in the 
Middle East (no. 19; Pl. 19). It is easy to recognize 
the traditional Hodegetria, which has a long tradi- 
tion in Syria£, but what makes the difference is 
the Virgin's blue maphorion, decorated with white 
stars. The source of this particular iconography is 
the icon known as Salus Populi Romani, in the 
Basilica Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome“. Believed 
to be painted by St Luke, this Byzantine piece 
was the most renowned image of the Virgin in 
Rome for centuries. In Europe it was copied 
countless times, and Middle Eastern painters 
became acquainted with this image through prints 
distributed by Jesuits from the seventeenth century 
onwards. The ‘Saddad Painter’ may have seen one 
of these prints, or perhaps a copy made by a fellow 
artist in Palestine or Syria. It should be noted that 
the white-starred blue maphorion recurs in the 
Presentation in the Temple (Pl. 3) and the Virgin 
Nursing the Child (Pls 3, 16). 


All in all, our artist invented his own, unique, 
expressions of Syrian Orthodox identity, which 
comes to the fore in the inclusion of Miaphysite 
Church authorities and genuine Syrian Orthodox 
saints. The presence of saints such as Mar Behnam 
and Mar Barsauma marks the Syrian Orthodox 
flavour of the decoration, not to mention the inclu- 
sion of Sts Moses the Ethiopian and Elian the Ori- 
ental, the patron saints of neighbouring Deir Mar 
Musa and Deir Mar Elian, respectively. In this 
respect, the art of Mar Sarkis is more Syrian Ortho- 
dox than the medieval decorations of Deir Mar 
Musa, which are demonstrably connected with the 
embellishment of contemporary Melkite and 
Maronite churches®®. 

Although the depicted prelates should evidently 
be sought in Syrian Orthodox circles, establishing 
their identity is a problem in itself, the more so 
since none of them is haloed like the other saints. 
Uspensky identifies Mar Jacob as Jacob Baradeus, 
the founder of the Miaphysite Church in Syria 


(Pl. 17)9, and the depictions of Severus and 
Dioscurus can be regarded as in the same order of 
importance (Pl. 10). They must be the patriarchs 
Severus of Antioch and Dioscurus of Alexandria, 
who stood at the cradle of the Miaphysite Churches 
of Syria and Egypt, respectively. Additional allu- 
sions to the Egyptian sister Church include the 
desert fathers Antonius and Macarius, indicated 
with the Coptic adjective ‘Anba’ (Father), and the 
priest Dorotheus (Pls 7, 10). Tradition has it that 
the latter took care of Patriarch Severus of Antioch 
during his exile in Egypt, and eventually built his 
tomb”? 

On the other hand, the identification of Patri- 
arch Ignatius and Maphrian Basilius requires 
an alternative approach. Following a centuries-old 
Syrian Orthodox custom, all patriarchs were called 
Ignatius and all maphrians Basilius. Perhaps these 
figures should be regarded as the embodiments of 
functions, thus as the patriarch and the maphrian, 
rather than as the portraits of the individuals who 
held these positions at the time when the paintings 
were made, or any of their precursors. 

Concerning Bishop Sarohan, in 1905 the parish 
priest, Father Bulus, told Littmann that the por- 
trayed prelate was a bishop of Nebk who had died 
some 150 years earlier and whose remains reposed 
in this church (no. 6; Pl. 6)?!. Father Bulus was 
well informed: he was alluding to Bishop Dioscu- 
rus Saruhan of Nebk, Deir Mar Musa and Saddad, 
who was born in Mardin, died at the hallowed age 
of 110 years on 11 February 1769, and was buried 
in Mar Sarkis°?. Saruhan’s first name may also 
explain the depiction of Mar Dioscurus at his side. 


A clue to the approximate age of the murals fol- 
lows from the presence of Bishop Saruhan, but was 
the church embellished during Saruhan’s lifetime, 
perhaps even at his orders’, or, as Hubert Kauf- 
hold assumes, after his death in 1769°4? As a mat- 
ter of fact, the image does not furnish any solid 
clues for either of these alternatives, or for an inter- 
pretation as a donor portrait. The bishop is ren- 
dered in frontal position, holding his staff in his 
right hand and a prayer bead in his left. His head 
is slightly turned towards Mar Dioscurus to his 
left, although his regard seems to be fixed on a 
point to the left of the beholder. Perhaps more 
significant is Saruhan’s position opposite the nurs- 
ing Virgin (nos 6 and 19 on Fig. 1). In combina- 
tion with the prayer beads, this remarkable design 


suggests that he is addressing his prayers to her. 
Yet he is certainly not looking towards the oppo- 
site scene, which, moreover, is placed at a much 
higher level. Besides, he is not the only prelate 
with prayer beads; Anba Macarius and the Priest 
Dorotheus carry a similar attribute (Pls 7, 10). A 
point arguing against the theory of a donor por- 
trait is Saruhan’s upright position, in which he 
evidently differs from the female donor at the feet 
of the Virgin (Pls 15-16); she is kneeling; with her 
right hand she brings the Child’s left hand to her 
lips. Saruhan’s attitude also considerably contrasts 
with that of Mar Ephraim, who is kneeling to the 
Virgin’s left, with his hands held against his chest, 
as he gazes at her face. In conclusion, the hierar- 
chical position of the bishop seems to be the same 
as that of the other prelates. However, in view of 
the uniqueness of these paintings, it would be too 
far-fetched to take 1769, the year of the bishop’s 
death, as a terminus post quem. For the time being, 
a rough dating of the murals in the eighteenth cen- 
tury is the most prudent option. 


THE CHURCH OF MAR GIRGIS 


The Church of Mar Girgis is located to the south- 
east of Saddad (Pl. 2). Its basilical design with an 
apse, and the application of spoils — such as a Late 
Antique capital set in the north wall — suggest that 
this building may have been erected in the Early 
Byzantine period”. Further indications for the 
antiquity of Mar Girgis are traces of earlier, prob- 
ably medieval, paintings visible through gaps in the 
eighteenth-century layer on the north wall. Frag- 
ments of red border and a bluish background can 
be distinguished”. 

The hand that decorated Mar Sarkis can also be 
recognized in the murals in the nave. Littmann 
refers only briefly to these paintings, while Uspen- 
sky’s interest, too, was superficial at the most. His 
article does not contain a plan or photographs, but 


^ Uspensky 1902, 137, Table 21. 

50 Farag 2008, [5]-[6], with further references. 
?! Littmann 1930, 290. 

?? Kaufhold 1995, 80-81. 

53 Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 22. 

54 Kaufhold 1995, 81 n. 161. 

5 Herzog zum Sachsen 1927, 236. 

56 Immerzeel 2009, 43. 
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Fig. 2. Sketchy plan of the Church of Mar Girgis (Mat Immerzeel) 


1. Dormition 

la. St Thomas receiving the Virgin’s girdle 
2. King David 

3. Prelate 

4. St Demetrius 

5. St Theodore 

6. St George 


he did make a drawing of one scene, reproduced 
here as Fig. 3 (see below). The Duke of Saxony’s 
publication furnishes valuable information”, and 
all scenes are reproduced in al-Arab’s book?*. The 
paintings are in a better condition than those in 
Mar Sarkis, and the light-blue backgrounds have 
not been repainted. 


South side: 

1. The easternmost scene is the Dormition of 
the Virgin (Pl. 24). Only St Joseph’s name is given, 
in a Garshuni inscription (Mar Yawsep; in Arabic: 
al-Najar, ‘the carpenter’). 

la. Connected to this representation is the 
adjoining scene of St Thomas receiving the girdle 
from the Virgin, placed to the right of the entrance 
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Uspensky 1902, 137; Herzog zum Sachsen 1927, 236-237, 
Taf. IV, Abb. 1-4; V, Abb. 1. 

Al-Arab 1995, Ills 51-63, 65. 

? Herzog zum Sachsen 1927, Taf. V, Abb. 1; Uspensky 
1902, 137, Fig. 27. 
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7. Nativity 

8. Prelate 

9. Prelate 

10. Beheading of St John the Baptist, and Salome 
Dancing before King Herod 

11. St Moses the Ethiopian 

12. Entry into Jerusalem 


to the sanctuary (inscription: Tawma). Between 
them is a largely effaced representation of a sitting, 
bearded figure with his hands crossed in front of his 
chest, looking upwards to the Virgin. This attitude 
identifies him as a donor. In a niche below the 
Virgin, two angels holding a balance are featured 
near a baldachin (Pl. 25; Fig. 3)”. 

2. King David playing an oud (lute), with an 
angel (west surface of the easternmost pier). 

3. Prelate trampling a snake, with an angel (east 
surface of the easternmost pier). 

4. Mounted saint (Demetrius?) pushing a small 
adversary from his horse (south wall; Pl. 26). 

5. St Theodore Slaying the Dragon; this scene 
resembles the lost St Theodore in Mar Sarkis (south 
wall). 


North side: 

6. To the left of the entrance to the sanctuary: 
St George killing the Dragon, with a female pillion 
rider, perhaps the princess St George saved. She is 
depicted once again to the right. Her parents are 


ue. cR 


Pl. 24. Dormition of the Virgin; Church of Mar Girgis (2004; photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


represented on the vault to the right of the scene 
(PI. 27)®. 

7. Nativity (north wall; Pls 28-29). 

8. Prelate (north wall). 

9. Prelate with a dragon to his right (north 
wall). 

10. Beheading of St John the Baptist, and 
Salome Dancing before King Herod (north wall; 
PI. 30). 

11. St Moses the Ethiopian slaying a dragon; 
the saint can be recognized from his darkish physi- 
ognomy (north wall; Pl. 31). 


West wall: 


12. Entry into Jerusalem; most of the apostles’ 


names are written in Syriac?!. 


$9 Herzog zum Sachsen 1927, Taf IV, Abb. 3. 

61 Al-Arab 1995, Ill. 65; from left to right: Peter (no name), 
Andrew, John, James...., Matthew, Bartholomew, Thomas, 
Thaddeus, illegible, James...., Philip, and Simon.... (pro- 
visional reading from this photograph by Bas ter Haar 
Romeny). 
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Pl. 25. St Thomas Receiving the Virgin’s Girdle; Church of Mar 
Girgis (1996; photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


Pl. 26. St Demetrius (?); Church of Mar Girgis 
(2004; photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
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PL. 27. St George Slaying the Dragon; Church of Mar Girgis (2004; photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


Pl. 28. Nativity, left part; Church of Mar Girgis (2004; photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
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Pl. 29. Nativity, right part; Church of Mar Girgis (2004; photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


PI. 30. 
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Beheading of St John the Baptist; Church of Mar Girgis (2004; photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


Pl. 31. St Moses the Ethiopian; Church of Mar Girgis (2004; photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


ne ee: IER 
Pl. 32. Dormition; Church of Mar Girgis Pl. 33. Nativity; Church of Mar Girgis 
(1927; Herzog zum Sachsen 1927, Taf. III, Abb. 3) (1927; Herzog zum Sachsen 1927, Taf. IV, Abb. 2) 
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Unlike Mar Sarkis, little effort has been done to 
clarify the representations with inscriptions, which 
hampers the reliable identification of the depicted 
saints, in particular the prelates. The identity of 
the mounted saints derives from specific icono- 
graphic features or comparison with similar scenes 
in Mar Sarkis; they are recognizable as Sts Theo- 
dore, Demetrius, George, and Moses the Ethio- 
pian (Pls 26-27, 31). 

Although these paintings are in reasonably good 
condition, some details were lost on the construc- 
tion of windows in the side walls near the sanctu- 
ary. Below the Virgin’s bier in the Dormition on 
the south wall, one can still discern the upper bod- 
ies of two small angels, holding up a sword (Pl. 24). 
On the opposite wall, a little figure near the man- 
ger in the Nativity scene is now reduced to a 
beardless head with short hair, raised right hand 
and part of his blue dress (Pls 28-29). The missing 
parts can be reconstituted from photographs in the 
Duke of Saxony’s study. His picture of the Dormi- 
tion shows the angels grabbing the Jew Jephonias 
to cut off his hands (Pl. 32)°. The figure attend- 
ing the Nativity was dressed in a long robe, and 
raised his/her hands in prayer, and therefore must 
be a donor (Pl. 33). Furthermore, the vertical 
crack with plaster filling to the right of the manger 


did not exist at the time®™. 


The scene of the Virgin giving her girdle to 
St Thomas merits additional attention. This apoc- 
ryphal story recounts how Thomas, who was on a 
mission in India at her death, was miraculously 
brought to Palestine just in time to receive the 
Virgin’s girdle at the moment of her assumption. 
Although mainly known from Western medieval 


62 Herzog zum Sachsen 1927, Taf. IV, Abb. 4. The story of 
Jephonias is also depicted in the Dormition in the Church 
of Mar Charbel in Ma‘ad (Lebanon) from the mid-thir- 
teenth century (Immerzeel 2009, 106, Pls 73-75, with fur- 
ther references). 

& Herzog zum Sachsen 1927, Taf. IV, Abb. 2. 

64 E.g., on an icon painted by Nemeh al-Musawwir (collec- 
tion George Antaki), and another one by Girgis al-Musaw- 
wir (Greek Catholic Patriarchate, Beirut); Catalogue Paris 
2003, nos 16, 25; de la Croix 2006, 64-65. 

6 Kaufhold 2007, 199; Peña 2000, 124. For the story of the 
discovery, see http://margeorgechurch.com/V-Mary 
%20girdle.pdf. According to this text, the Church of the 
Girdle is mentioned in a number of manuscripts from the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
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Fig. 3. St Thomas receiving the Virgin’s girdle 
(after Uspensky 1902, Fig. 27) 


and Renaissance art, this theme also occurs as a 
minor detail on eighteenth-century Aleppine and 
Palestinian icons of the Dormition®. By contrast, 
in Mar Girgis the girdle story occupies an unusu- 
ally prominent place. Perhaps this particular design 
should be considered within the local Syrian Ortho- 
dox context. One of the most precious relics of 
Christian Syria is a fragment of the Virgin’s girdle 
(Soonono) kept in the Syrian Orthodox Church of 
Umm al-Zenar, or ‘Mother of the Girdle’, at 
Homs. Apparently, this relic disappeared from 
sight at some point. It was found inside the altar 
during the restoration of the building in 1852, and 
rediscovered yet again in 19539. Undoubtedly, the 
painting in the church emphasizes the importance 
of the girdle for the Syrian Orthodox living in this 
part of the country. 


EPILOGUE 


The most striking aspect of the murals in Saddad 
is their almost complete isolation from parallel 
developments in other parts of Syria, which is unu- 
sual since there was a flourishing tradition of icon 
painting at that time, particularly in Aleppo. This 
artist seems to have drawn his inspiration from oral 


Pl. 34. Church of Mar Sarkis: niche with reliquary in 
the east wall (photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


Pl. 35. Reliquary lid (photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


tradition or written sources unknown to us, and 
occasionally, directly or not, from Western art, as 
in the example of the Virgin with the Child in Mar 
Sarkis. The result is an art which has to be appreci- 
ated for its own value, and is ultimately perhaps 
more Syrian Orthodox in character than the medi- 
eval paintings in Deir Mar Musa. 

When I returned to Saddad in 2004, the Church 


of Mar Sarkis was being renovated, in particular the 


Pl. 36. The Roman tower seen from the Church of 
Mar Sarkis (1927; Herzog zum Sachsen 1927, 
Taf. III, Abb. 1) 


lower part of the east wall. Here, the plaster cover- 
ing had been stripped off and some niches, which 
had formerly served as cupboards for book storage 
(visible on Pls 3 and 5) had been filled with stones. 
The paintings had already suffered from the cutting 
of the niches, but now the lower border of the blu- 
ish background had suffered from further damage 
over its full length (partly visible on Pl. 4). How- 
ever, not only did this temporary situation provide 
a fine view of the uncovered wall structures, there 
also turned out to be a niche at floor level behind 
the altar, in which a small Early Byzantine relic box 
made of Proconnesian marble was inserted 
(Pls 34-35)66, 

This new phase in the history of the church lays 
bare the shaky balance between the preservation of 
works of art and archaeological research on the one 
hand, and the requirements imposed by daily use 
of church buildings on the other. A systematic field 
campaign aiming at the documentation of the 
antiquities and the architecture of all churches in 
Saddad would undoubtedly prove very rewarding. 
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The Church of Deir Mar Tuma in Saydnaya: 


A Reused Roman Temple’ 


INTRODUCTION 


Although the Monastery of Our Lady in Saydnaya 
in the Qalamun region to the north of Damascus 
was an important centre of pilgrimage for centuries, 
few visitors took pains to explore Saydnaya’s bare 
mountainous surroundings’. Remarkably, the atti- 
tude of archaeologists scarcely differed. This neglect 
of one of the most intriguing religious landscapes 
of Syria is undeserved. It can perhaps be explained 
in part from the fact that Saydnaya lost its attrac- 
tion for archaeologists due to the large-scale refur- 
bishments of churches and sites from the second 
half of the nineteenth century onwards. 

The Ukrainian monk Vasily Gregorovich Barsky 
was one of the few who ventured outside the popu- 
lated quarters of Saydnaya. On his visit to the vil- 
lage in 1728, he recorded his impressions and made 
an astonishingly accurate panoramic drawing of the 
monastery and nearby churches. Yet he located one 
particular church in the wrong place, namely the 
building to the bottom right of the drawing, 
labelled «yıos Ooux, or St Tuma (Fig. 1)?. This 
inaccuracy must have been intentional, as the struc- 
ture is actually found on a mountain top to the 
north of the village, outside the scope of the draw- 
ing (Pl. 1). 


* 


This research was funded by the Netherlands Organization 

for Scientific Research (NWO) and Leiden University. We 

would like to express our gratitude to Michael Cummings, 

Nada Hélou, Luit Mols, Yuri Pyatnitsky, and Bas Snelders 

for their valuable suggestions and contributions, and Maria 

Sherwood Smith for her corrections of the English. 

1 Nasrallah 1943-1944, 5-6. For Saydnaya, see Immerzeel 
2007; idem 2009a, 43-49; idem 2010, with further refer- 
ences. 

? Immerzeel 2009b, 112, Figs 1, 6, Pl. 6; idem 2010, Fig. 1; 

Pyatnitsky 2009, Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1. The Church of St Thomas on Barsky’s drawing of 
Saydnaya from 1728 (Immerzeel 2009b, Fig. 6) 
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Pl. 1. Map of Saydnaya (after Google Earth) 
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The Church of St Thomas functioned as the 
chapel of a monastic settlement known as Deir Mar 
Tuma. Actually this structure is a reused Roman 
temple, and the monastery a re-occupied temple 
complex, neither of which, however, is mentioned 
in any of the studies on Late Antique temples in 
Syria’. In his study on the history of Saydnaya pub- 
lished in 1932, Habib Zayat recognized the Roman 
origins of the site, although he did not discuss the 
temple in detail‘. Even more astonishing is Joseph 
Nasrallah’s silence on this monument, though he 
was familiar with almost all archaeological sites in 
the Qalamun?. Jean Lassus, too, did not mention 
Mar Tuma in his publications about Saydnaya's 
Antique mausoleum, which was transformed into 
the Church of St Peter‘. This neglect is all the more 
remarkable since Deir Mar Tuma is clearly visible 
when standing in front of St Peter's. 

The identification of the Church of St Thomas 
as a temple is mentioned in a short article by Ibra- 
him Omairi (2002-2003), and in Mat Immerzeel’s 
analysis of Barsky's drawing (2009)’. However, in 
2007 the results of field-work conducted at this site 
by an Italian Franciscan team, consisting of Pascal 
Castellana, Alessandro di Bennardo, and Romuald 
Fernández, were published by the Franciscan Cen- 
tre of Christian Oriental Studies. 

The present article provides an introduction to 
this intriguing and virtually unknown monument 
on the basis of our own observations and research. 
Furthermore, it furnishes some additional informa- 
tion to the richly illustrated book of the Franciscan 
team, in particular descriptions left by visitors from 
the past and its chronological development. 


In particular Krencker/Zschietzschmann 1938; Eissfeldt 

1941; Freyberger 1998; Gawlikowski 1989; Steinsapir 

2005. 

^  Zayat 1932, 57-61. 

^ Nasrallah 1943-1944; idem 1956; idem 1958-1959. 

5 Lassus 1931, 45-48; idem 1947, 117, 119, Fig. 50. 

7 Immerzeel 2009b, 112, Figs 1, 6, Pl. 6; see also idem 2010, 
29, Fig. 1. 

® Google Earth: 33° 42’ 31.60” N, 36° 2216.55" E. 

? Omairi 2002-2003. 

10 Krencker/Zschietzschmann 1938, 245-255, Abb. 376-393, 
Taf. 106-109; Nordiguian 2005, 110-119. 

11 Omairi 2002-2003. 

We owe this analysis to Michael Cummings. 
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DESCRIPTION 


Situated near a modern monastery some 2 km to 
the north of Saydnaya, at an altitude of 1670m 
above sea-level, the complex of Deir Mar Tuma 
consists of a walled compound with the temple- 
church in the middle and a number of rock-cut 
cavities (Fig. 2; Pl. 2)*. The walls enclose a lozenge- 
shape plot, measuring 35m by 45m”, and are partly 
constructed from spoils presumably taken from 
earlier buildings on the site (Pls 3-4). Some parts of 
the top layer of the outer walls were strengthened 
in recent times. The compound's eastern and 
northern delimitations are marked by smoothened 
limestone rocks with caves (nos 2 and 3 on Fig. 2; 
Pl. 5). In the southwestern corner the foundations 
of several more structures can be seen, also con- 
structed from spoils (no. 4 on Fig. 2). 

The temple is largely intact and is currently 
again in use as a church. Originally, the building 
was a temple in antis, resembling the one of Ain 
Hersha at Mount Hermon"?. Oriented towards the 
South, the temple measures 24.75m by 7.80m, and 
stands on a low podium with a rock-cut platform 
in front of the pronaos (Fig. 3a; Pls 6-9)!!. Its orig- 
inal walls were erected from large regular stones; 
they have suffered minor damage, probably caused 
by earthquakes. The side walls are crowned with a 
well preserved moulding, and the corner pieces of 
a tympanum can still be seen on top of the north 
wall (Pls 9-12). 

At the entrance, there was room for two col- 
umns set between the extremities of the side walls, 
but when the temple was reconstructed to serve as 
a church, the pronaos was closed off to form a 
narthex. The present southern wall rises to a level 
of about 9.30m, and consists of two distinct zones 
(Pls 6-7). The lower zone, with a height of about 
6m, is constructed from large regular Antique 
stones, and ends just above the slightly pointed arch 
of the doorway. Spoils were also used for framing 
this entrance, which is actually not centred in the 
facade. The upper zone of the elevation must be 
more recent; it consists of smaller stones and cor- 
responds with the attic on top of the former 
pronaos, which is accessible through a small win- 
dow inside the sanctuary, visible to the top right on 
Pl. 14'?. Castellana and Fernandez interpret the 
attic as a monk's cell. An indication for this is the 
presence of a latrine at the western side, with simple 
drainage below the window cut out in the top right 
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Fig. 2. Plan of Deir Mar Tuma (Castellana et al. 2007, Fig. 11 on p. 11) 
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Fig. 3. Provisional plans of the original temple and the church in its present state (drawing Mat Immerzeel) 


hand section of the west wall (Pl. 6)'?. There is a 
slight difference in altitude between the platform in 
front of the temple and the temple floor, which in 
recent times necessitated the construction of a flight 
of stairs. The present podium is built from small 
stones and is also modern. 

Inside the pronaos, the framed monumental 
doorway to the former naos has largely been left in 
its original state and is crowned with a monolithic 
profiled lintel. The whole is set in an irregularly 
constructed wall consisting of large-sized monoliths 
and common-sized stones (Pl. 13). 

The secondary use as church is evident from the 
addition to the east wall of an ‘igloo’-shaped apse 
on a square base, both built from large stones (no. 6 
on Fig. 2; Pl. 8). Part of the lower east wall was 
demolished in order to make the apse accessible 
from the inside. Furthermore, a smaller doorway 


13 Castellana et al. 2007, Figs 9-13 on 208-210. 
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was created by the filling up of the monumental 
entrance to the naos with reused stones (Pl. 13). 
The present flat roof must date from the late nine- 
teenth century (see below), and is supported by a 
cross-vault resting on four piers placed at the cor- 
ners of the former naos (Fig. 3b; Pls 14-15). The 
now bare temple walls were plastered long before 
the addition of the vault. Today little remains of 
this covering; traces of what were probably medie- 
val wall paintings can still be distinguished on a 
thin layer of plaster on the northern wall (Pl. 15). 
It is interesting to note that the building has a 
different orientation from the outer walls and the 
court. The building is perfectly oriented towards 
the South, whereas the western and eastern com- 
pound walls deviate some 20 degrees to the south- 
west (Fig. 2; Pl. 2). Since the wall structures in the 
southwestern corner of the court form more or less 
a right angle with the southern wall, all would seem 
to belong to the same building phase, although 
some of the spoils may have been put in place more 
recently. A row of square-cut holes can be seen to 


the east of the temple church. The fourth hole 
from the North contains the basement of a col- 
umn, suggesting that they once held a colonnade 
parallel to the eastern delimitation of the court 
(no. 7 on Fig. 2; Pl. 8). The floor of the court has 
been carved out of the rock surface, but near the 
apse remains a pavement oriented in the same 
direction as the colonnade. It was probably laid to 
bridge the depression in the rock floor between the 
front and the somewhat higher back of the court 
(no. 8 on Fig. 2; Pl. 8). 

Architectural remains are found scattered over 
the forecourt and include three capitals, two of 
which may have belonged to the columns of the 
pronaos (Pls 16-18). The few inscriptions found on 
the site provide no information about the nature of 
the pre-Christian complex. They include a stone 
with part of an Aramaic inscription; a block with a 
Greek inscription, incorporated in the former 
pronaos; and a slab with part of a longer dedicatory 
inscription, set in the eastern outer wall (Pl. 19)'4. 

In the vicinity of the church and monastery, a 
number of human-made rock shelters are found, 
which at least in part must be pre-Christian, or 
even pre-Roman. Some of these grottos have been 
refurbished as depots for the storage of supplies and 
rain water, while others may have housed the build- 
ing crew or the temple personnel, and later on 
monks, or were used as tombs (Pls 5, 20-23). 
Since traces of quarrying are visible in several places 
the caves were probably cut out during the subse- 
quent building campaigns. This is particularly the 
case in the northeastern corner of the compound. 
There, the rock surface has been smoothened, and 
in front of a large cavern one can observe roughly 
worked stones that were never extracted (no. 3 on 
Fig. 2; Pl. 5). A large monumental chamber to the 
southeast of the complex measures ca 14.60m long, 
6.20m wide, and 3.20m high", and is refurbished 
with cut-out piers and benches (Pls 22-23). The 
Franciscan research team labels this well-elaborated 
cave a diwan (council chamber)". It must have 
been a central meeting room connected with the 
temple, perhaps a diclinium, or refectory, and 
undoubtedly had a similar function after the site 
was transformed into a monastery. 

As far as statuary is concerned, the southern 
extremities of the temple's side walls display original 
rosettes with laurel wreaths and branches (Pls 24- 
25)'*. Furthermore, a slab showing intentionally 
erased standing figures forms part of the wall to 


the right of the main entrance in the eastern outer 
wall (no. 1 on Fig. 2; Pl. 4). Another enigmatic 
relief, measuring 65 x 40 cm, is distinguishable on 
the edge of a cut depression to the south of the 
temple church (no. 9 on Fig. 2). It seems to rep- 
resent a person, turned to the right, standing on 
or, more probably, behind a shell-shaped object, 
the contours of which consist of a narrow inner 
and a thicker outer line (Pl. 26). From the centre 
four high relief lines radiate to the bottom. Two 
equally indistinct lines link this shape with the 
ends of a garland on either side of the figure. The 
scene is hard to identify, but the relief may date 
from before the Roman occupation of the site. The 
Franciscan team calls it ‘il simbolo semita’ (‘the 
Semitic symbol’). 

Unfortunately, the archaeological context of the 
site is much disturbed. The scarce pottery finds 
mentioned by the Franciscan team include lamps 
and ampullae from Roman and Early Byzantine 
times, as well as from the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
tury, but the authors do not specify where these 
pieces were found”. 


Pl. 2. Deir Mar Tuma (after Google Earth) 


14 Castellana et al. 2007, 186-187, Figs 29-34. 

15 For the caves and a possible cultic use, see Castellana er al. 
2007, 107-129, 151-167, 185-186, 192. 

16 Omairi 2002-2003. 

17 Castellana ez al. 2007, 123-129, Figs 85-93; 192, 
Figs 50-51. 

18 Castellana er al. 2007, 175, Figs 9-10. 

19 Castellana et al. 2007, 164, Figs 10-11. 

20 Castellana er al. 2007, 187, Figs 35-49. 
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Pl. 3. View on Deir Mar Tuma from the North (photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
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Pl. 4. Entrance to the complex through the east wall (photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
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. 6. Temple church; west and south elevations (photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
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Pl. 7. Temple church; south elevation 
(photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


Pl. 8. Temple church; east and north elevations (photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


Pl. 9. Temple church; north elevation 
(photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


Pl. 10. Temple church; tympanum of the north elevation (photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
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Pl. 11. Detail of Pl. 10: left corner piece Pl. 12. Detail of Pl. 10: right corner piece 
(photograph Mat Immerzeel) (photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


Pl. 13. The pronaos and monumental doorway to the naos 
(photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
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Pl. 16. Capital in the forecourt 
(photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


Pl. 14. Naos/church interior; view of the east and 
south walls (photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


Pl. 17. Capital in the forecourt 
(photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


Pl. 15. Naos/church interior; north wall Pl. 18. Capital in the forecourt 
(photograph Mat Immerzeel) (photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
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Pl. 19. Inscribed block in the southern outer wall 
(photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


Pl. 22. Cave of the Council 
(photograph Lisanne Kleiterp) 


Pl. 23. Cave of the Council; back wall 
(photograph Lisanne Kleiterp) 
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Pl. 24. Rosette on the extremity of the west wall of 
the temple (photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
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PL 25. Rosette on the extremity of the east wall of 
the temple (photograph Mat Immerzeel) 
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ROMAN AND EARLY BYZANTINE OCCUPATION OF 
THE QALAMUN 


The pre-Christian origins of the site raise questions 
about the importance of Saydnaya in Late Antiq- 
uity. Was this place a flourishing Roman settle- 
ment, as Nasrallah beliefs it?!? The history of 
Saydnaya as a township remains to be explored, 
but there were at least two temple complexes on 
mountain tops — Deir Mar Tuma and Deir as- 
Sherubim (see below) —, and it seems likely that, 
like them, the Monastery of Our Lady was also 
preceded by a Roman sanctuary”. As evidenced 
from the presence of a rock-cut hypogeum with 
reliefs and inscriptions dated A.D. 198”, and the 
above-mentioned mausoleum”! to the east of the 
rock on which this monastery stands, a necropolis 
was situated there. Moreover, Antique spoils are 
incorporated into the walls of the monastery, as 
well as in several village churches”. On his visit to 
Saydnaya in 1900, Fedor Uspensky heard about a 
large floor mosaic in nearby Ma‘arrat Saydnaya, 
but did not have time to go and see this site?°. In 
conclusion, Saydnaya’s history can be traced back 
to Antiquity, but the nature and function of this 
settlement still remains a mystery. 


21 Nasrallah 1956, 75. For the Qalamun in Late Antiquity, 
see Nasrallah’s articles from 1952, 1956, and 1958-1959. 

7? Castellana et al. 2007, 33-34. 

23 Immerzeel 2010, 27-28, Pl. 9; Nasrallah 1952, Pl. IIL9; 
idem 1956, 75, Pl. IV, 2; idem 1958-1959, 61-62, 74, 
Pl. V, 1; Waddington 1870, no. 2562. The inscriptions 
were first included in Henry Maundrell’s journal (1697; 
Wright 1968, 494). 

7^ Google Earth: 33° 41’ 53.50” N, 36° 22’ 35.59” E; 
Immerzeel 2009a, 48; idem 2009b, 112, Fig. 3, Pl. 3; 
Lassus 1931, 45-48; idem 1947, 119, Fig. 50; Nasrallah 
1956, 75, Pl. IV, 3. 

25 Immerzeel 2009b. 

2 Uspensky 1902, 103. 

” They are mentioned in the Acts of the Council of Chal- 
cedon in 451; Schmidt 2005, 16-19. For the Christianiza- 
tion of the Qalamun, see Nasrallah 1961-1962. 

28 Immerzeel 2009a, 46-47; idem 2009b, 111-112. 

2 Nasrallah 1961, 36. 

30 Nasrallah 1958-1959, 63-64. Nasrallah owes the detailed 
information on the remains of the temple to Jean Lassus, 
who never published this material. For a relief showing the 
Nativity to the left of the main entrance to the cathedral, 
probably dating from the sixth century, see Nasrallah 1961, 
37-44, Fig. 2. The cathedral’s architecture has not yet been 
studied in detail. 

31 Gawlikowski 1993, 153. 
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Pl. 26. Relief in a cave to the south of the monastery 
(photograph Mat Immerzeel) 


The beginnings of the Qalamun’s Christianiza- 
tion are shrouded in mist. We first hear of the bish- 
ops of Yabrud and Qara shortly after the middle 
of the fifth century”. Tradition has it that the 
Monastery of Our Lady was founded in A.D. 547. 
Travellers’ accounts from before the demolition of 
the ancient monastic church in the 1860s sketch an 
Early Byzantine building with four aisles, four rows 
of five columns each, and mosaics representing ani- 
mals near the altar and in the apse?*. Another 
mosaic fragment representing a dove was discov- 
ered in the Church of St Elijah in Ma‘alula to the 
north of Saydnaya”. 

As regards the transformation of Roman temples 
into churches, Deir Mar Tuma is not unique. The 
Early Byzantine Cathedral of Sts Constantine and 
Helena in Yabrud, for instance, 42 km to the north- 
east of Saydnaya, was erected from spoils on the site 
of a temple??, and the Bel Temple in Palmyra was 
turned first into a church and then a mosque?!. The 


process of Christianization of temples also occurred 
in Lebanon, for example in Bziza*?, Ma'ad?? and 
Yanuh?“. On the basis of this scarce information, 
one may conclude that the Christian occupation of 
Saydnaya’s temple complexes occurred roughly in 
the fifth or sixth century. In view of the require- 
ments of newly founded monastic communities, the 
choice of these sites was logical since all facilities 
were already in place, thus allowing the monks to 
move in with minimal architectural adjustments. 


DEIR MAR TUMA IN WRITTEN SOURCES 


Historical sources are silent on the Monastery of 
Our Lady in Saydnaya until the late twelfth cen- 
tury, and several more centuries passed before 
other sanctuaries in the city and its vicinity are 
mentioned. The loss of Saydnaya as a flourishing 
Christian centre may have started with the military 
campaigns of the Mamluks in the area from the 
1260s onwards, and may have been precipitated by 
the Mamluk intolerance towards their Christian 
subjects in the succeeding centuries?. Neverthe- 
less, Deir Mar Tuma may still have functioned as 
late as around the turn of the fourteenth century. 
The earliest reference to Mar Tuma is found in a 
manuscript kept in the Monastery of Our Lady, 
which furnishes the year 1398. Its scribe was the 
Priest Said, son of the Priest Yohna, who stated 
that the manuscript was property of the Monastery 
of St Thomas?°. However, when the Flemish trav- 
eller Joos van Ghistele passed through Saydnaya in 
1481, he found its Christian sanctuaries in a dilap- 
idated state, except for the Church of the Monas- 
tery of Our Lady, which by then also served as the 
parish church: 


The monastery was once a very famous place, under 
which were fifty-two other beautiful and famous 
monasteries, situated in the vicinity, but most of 
them are worthless, uninhabited and fallen into 
disrepair?’ . 


This impression of past glory is confirmed in Henry 
Maundrell’s report from 1697, which includes the 
names of sixteen abandoned churches, including 


that of St Thomas: 


Here are upon this rock, and within a little com- 
pass round about it, no less than sixteen churches 
and oratories, dedicated to several names. The 


first, to St. John; second, to St. Paul; third, to 
St. Thomas; fourth, to St. Babylas; fifth, to 
St. Barbara; sixth, to St. Christopher; seventh, to 
St. Joseph; eighth, to St. Lazarus; ninth, to the 
blessed Virgin; tenth, to St. Demetrius; eleventh, 
to St. Saba; twelfth, to St. Peter; thirteenth, to 
St. George; fourteenth, to All Saints; fifteenth, to 
the Ascension; sixteenth, to the Transfiguration of 
our Lord; from all which, we may well conclude 
this place was held anciently in no small repute for 
sanctity. Many of these churches I actually visited, 
but found them so ruined and desolate, that I had 
not courage to go to all*®. 


In 1728 Barsky identified the abandoned site as the 
Monastery of St Thomas?. On his drawing, the 
temple church is easily recognized by its large regu- 
lar stones and the remains of the tympanum on the 
northern wall (Fig. 1). The drawing provides a 
clear view of the external apse, which, we may 
therefore conclude, was already in place on Barsky’s 
visit. 

Nine years after Barsky, the reputed British trav- 
eller Richard Pococke visited the site and left us an 
accurate, though somewhat fanciful interpretation 
of several parts of the monastic complex: 


On the high mountain to the north was the con- 
vent of Saint Thomas; the church, which is entire, 
very much resembles in its architecture the beauti- 
ful church of Abel, but is rather plainer; the con- 
vent, which was built of large hewn stone, is 
entirely destroyed; there are several spacious grots 
near it, particularly an extraordinary one, called 
the grot of the council; and from the manner of 
it one may conjecture, that it might have served as 
a chapter-house, and also as a library for their 


church-books and other manuscripts; it is fifty-five 


9 Krencker/Zschietzschmann 1938, 4-7, Abb. 7-14, Taf. 3-4; 
Nordiguian 2005, 192-199. 

95 Chausson/Nordiguian 1996. 

5 Krencker/Zschietzschmann 1938, 35-37, Abb. 55-57, 
Taf. 19; Nordiguian 2005, 170-175; for Yanuh, see 
Gatier/Nordiguian 2005; for other Lebanese churches 
erected from spoils even as late as the eighteenth century, 
see Nordiguian 2009. 

55 Castellana et al. 2007, 212; Immerzeel 2009b, 116. 

3° Manuscript no. 77; Castellana et al. 2007, 212. 

37 Immerzeel 2009b, 112; Zeebout 1998, 301. 

38 Wright 1968, 493. 

39 Barsky 1886, 105-106. 
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feet long, twenty broad and ten high; there are two 
seats and a shelf round the grotto and four square 
pillars in the room; there is likewise an apartment 
at the further end, and on each side; and all is cut 
out of the rock. About two hours to the north, on 
the very highest summit of the mountains, is the 
convent of saint Serphent (Sergius) the way to it is 
somewhat difficult and dangerous; they say the 
church is of the same kind of building as that of 
saint Thomas; the convent is inhabited only by one 
monk. These convents, as well as the nunnery, are 


said to have been built by Justinian”. 


Pococke’s comparison of the church with that of 
Abel is intriguing. He is referring to an Antique 
structure known as the Tomb of Abel to the north- 
west of Damascus, which he had visited earlier*!. 
No less interesting is the mention of the ‘convent 
of saint Serphent (Sergius)’. This site is the Mon- 
astery of the Cherubim (Deir as-Sherubim) on top 
of the highest mountain to the north of Deir Mar 
Tuma (Pl. 1)2. Like the latter, the complex 
includes rock-cut caves and traces of extensive 
quarrying. In 1982, the structure that Pococke 
describes as “the same kind of building as that of 
saint Thomas”, was rebuilt from its own spoils. 
The final result appears to be a fanciful imitation 
of the temple it once was. As for the “Cave of the 
Council’ at Deir Mar Tuma, this is the ‘diwan’ we 
mentioned above, and it is doubtful whether it 
ever served as the library Pococke took it for 
(Pls 22-23). At least the measurements he took are 
accurate, as they correspond to those given by the 
Franciscan team (see above). 

At any rate, Mar Tuma was still abandoned in 
1737, and this situation was unchanged by the time 
of John Madox in 1825: 


Jan. 7.- After a fog, which enveloped us all the 
morning, had cleared up, I again set off, with an 
extra guide or two, to ascend the highest mountain 
near, Mount Sherbere, and at about a fourth of the 


40 Pococke 1745, 134. 

^! Pococke 1745, 115-116, building A on Ill. 200; see 
Michael Cummings’ contribution to this volume of ECA. 

42 Google Earth: 33° 43’ 39.24” N, 36° 2222.17" E; Peña 
2000, 111-112; Castellana et al. 2007, 51-65. 

43 Madox 1934, 145-146. 

44 Uspensky 1902, 103; translation by Yuri Pyatnitsky. 

^ Uspensky 1902, Pl. 4. 
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way up from the Greek convent, came to the ruins 
of the church of St. Thomas. One part of the 
church remains and is kept locked up. In the inte- 
rior some pillars and arches and the altar remain, 
but the roof is entirely destroyed. Several caverns 
and sepulchres are near; and at a distance some 
large tombs®, 


In 1900, an expedition organized by the Russian 
Archaeological Institute in Constantinople headed 
by Fedor Uspensky, passed by Saydnaya. In a 
report of the expedition’s observations, Uspensky 
left the following impression of the temple church: 


This [Saydnaya — authors] is quite a picturesque 
place with a Christian population, and features the 
remains of many ancient Christian monuments. 

The first among them is the Greek monastery where 
a church has been built in honour of the Virgin of 
Seidnaya (n worn vc Ilavayıas Xeyoevaíac); on 

the rocks above it, there are ruins of another mon- 

astery (St. Thomas). There, stones with inscriptions 
are visible in the walls of church. Since these stones 
are only fragments — one of them is set in the wall 
upside down —, we believe that they previously 
served another purpose and were only subsequently 
used in the construction of the wall. The inscription 

on one fragment reads TOBA/ENNAE/®IAITI- 

HOC. In the church resembling a rectangle, the 
remains of fresco paintings are preserved, though 
they are from a later period. Though the wall laying 
is ancient, it seems more likely that the old building 
was adjusted to Christian requirements. Within the 
church palisade, we find a mass of fragments of 
sculptures, parts of capitals and a large gable. 

On the nearest cliff and in the surrounding area 

there are many caves, which served as burial places 
for the dead; one of them is a large hall with col- 

umns in the middle; on one of the columns is a 

preserved image of the cross. Along the walls of the 
caves, there are elevations resembling benches, 

above which there are holes over the length of the 
walls, that served as burial places. 


Thus Uspensky was certainly aware of the pre- 
Christian origin of the ruined site. Although his 
description of the temple-church does not furnish 
relevant information on the building’s state of pres- 
ervation at that time, a photograph in his article 
shows it in roughly the state it is in today (Pl. 27)®. 
The west wall was complete, and given the fact that 


Pl. 27. The temple church in 1900 (afier Uspensky 
1902, Pl. 4) 


the pronaos-narthex is darkened by shadow, the 
attic and its roof were already in place, although a 
beam of light visible through the window leaves 
some doubts about the condition of the roof. This 
picture simultaneously demonstrates that the pre- 
sent staircase giving access to the building replaces 
an earlier, incomplete one. The present podium did 
not exist at the time either. Apparently, the building 
was made suitable for liturgical service again between 
1825 and 1900, undoubtedly in the years after the 
anti-Christian clashes in 1860, during which many 
churches in Lebanon and Syria were burned down. 
In the succeeding decades the reconstruction of 
these buildings was energetically taken in hand. At 
the same time, sanctuaries that had fallen into dis- 
repair were renovated. The Monastery of Our Lady 
is an illustrative example of these large-scale rebuild- 
ing activities. In 1860, refugees from the area found 
shelter within its solid walls, and an imminent 
attack of Druze troops was parried*”, but a few years 
later the old church was almost entirely demolished 
and replaced by the present building“®. 

The roofless state of the Church of Mar Tuma 
as reported by Madox must have necessitated the 
construction of the cross-vault and flat roof, but 
Uspensky’s photograph does not provide evidence 
of when these elements were introduced. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Deir Mar Tuma turns out to have been a signifi- 


cant religious site over a long period. Although our 
research and that of Castellana, di Bennardo, and 


Fernandez has shed some light on the history of the 
complex, numerous questions remain to be 
answered. Despite the absence of firm chronological 
evidence at the site, the Franciscans loosely attrib- 
ute the earliest caves to the Aramaean period, 
though without any further chronological specifica- 
tions. Regarding the constructions from Roman 
times, it is highly plausible that the complex was 
refurbished, and the temple erected, in the second 
or third century. The transformation into a monas- 
tery may have occurred in the fifth or sixth century. 

Although the monastery seems still to have been 
functioning in the late fourteenth century, van 
Ghistele’s general observations on the dilapidated 
state of Saydnaya’s churches and monasteries on his 
visit in 1481 suggest that the site must have been 
abandoned in the course of the next century. This 
impression of desolateness, and more specifically 
the abandonment of Mar Tuma, is confirmed in 
the later accounts, of which that of Maundrell 
(1697) is the earliest. Deir Mar Tuma was never 
restored as a monastery, but the church was reno- 
vated between the visit of Madox in 1825 and that 
of the Russian expedition in 1900; the earliest pos- 
sible date for the renovation is in the 1860s. The 
main work carried out was the completion of the 
south wall, the construction of the cross-vault in 
the former naos to support the new roof, and the 
refurbishment of the entrance to the apse. More 
recent additions include the restoration of the 
upper parts of the wall, and renewal of the flight of 
stairs giving access to the church and the podium. 

The Church of Mar Tuma represents a surpris- 
ingly well preserved Roman temple which has been 
overlooked until recently. Remarkably, the 'readabil- 
ity’ of its architectural history can be directly linked 


46 Immerzeel 2007, 19, with further references; idem 2009a, 
40; idem 2009b. 

An anonymous author who describes the events of 1860 
recounts how Druze troops headed by the feared warlord 
Ismail Atrasch marched towards the monastery and left a 
few hours later, and insinuates that a ransom was paid by 
the monastery’s superior to spare the complex (Témoin 
oculaire 1903, 176-177). See also Bliss 1912, 116. 

^5 Immerzeel 2007, 19; idem 2009a, 46-47; idem 2009b, 
111-112. 

The Franciscan scholars erroneously allege that Uspensky 
was in Saydnaya in 1902, which is actually the year of his 
publication. In consequence, they date the cross-vault to 
the early twentieth century (Castellana et al. 2007, 215). 


47 


49 
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to the abandonment of the site in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Although the roof collapsed at a certain point, 
the elevations of temple church survived the ages, 
thus limiting the need for renovations in the nine- 
teenth century to a minimum. Moreover, this sanc- 
tuary escaped the fate of other monuments in and 
near Saydnaya, such as the church in the Monastery 
of Our Lady, which was almost entirely demolished 
in the 1860s, and the temple church at Deir al- 
Cherubim, which was rebuilt in as late as 1982, 
before it could be documented. More than any 
other ancient building in Saydnaya, the Church of 
Mar Tuma preserves the traces of different phases of 
its history, and emphasizes the urgency of archaeo- 
logical field-work in the Qalamun. 
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Crosses’ Work Underfoot: 


Christian Spolia in the Late Antique Mosque at Shivta 


in the Negev Desert (Israel) 


Scholars have productively studied the re-use of 
architectural materials in Late Antiquity from the 
point of view of practical, aesthetic and ideological 
motivations, and the number of those motivations, 
as well as responses, marks a distinctive character- 
istic of this period in relation to classical Antiquity. 
The almost-bricolage of the Arch of Constantine in 
Rome (315) represents a sophisticated, rich demon- 
stration of the past in the present and, more to the 
point, in its service’. Christians manipulated mate- 
rial remnants of the past, too, for a large number 
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of reasons, some of which are perfectly evident 
from their supercessionist vantage point. Likewise, 
at the end of this period, Muslims had a compli- 
cated relationship to religions they encountered, 
primarily Christianity, because that faith was closely 
associated, naturally, with the empire that Islamic 
forces contended against. This article examines one 
such encounter, which led to the integration of 
Christian building materials into an early Islamic 
mosque in the small town of Shivta (present-day 
name, but also called Sbeita, Esbeita, Subeita, 
Isbayta) in the central Negev desert, some 50 kms 
south of modern Beer Sheeva (Fig. 1). There, 
clearly Christian materials had highly public and 
agonistic placement, but the motivations were not 
necessarily, or only, adversarial. They were faceted 
and not reducible to an antagonistic social model". 
They were available for complicated understand- 
ings of the ongoing power and prestige that Islam 
was in the process of appropriating to itself. 

The town of Shivta has been the object of study 
by numerous travelers and archaeologists, along 
with other settlements in the Negev, a forbidding 
but deeply affecting desert terrain (Fig. 2)?. Leonard 
Woolley (1880-1960) and T.E. Lawrence (1888- 
1935) visited the site in the spring of 1914, and 
their account of the region still stands as a useful 
and even romantic treatment of the historical 
remains and vivid landscape (Pl. 1)*. Their study 


Many thanks to Samer Ali, Katia Cytryn-Silverman, Karni 

Golan, Mattia Guidetti, Mat Immerzeel, Amy Papalexan- 

drou, Na'ama Pat-El, and to Silvia Krapiwko and Aries 

Rochman-Halperin at the archive of the Israel Antiquities 

Authority. My colleague Stephennie Mulder read a version 

of this article and offered excellent advice. 

See now Brilliant/Kinney 2011. 

? See Hayden er al. 2011. 

? On the region, see Erez Edelson 2006; Haiman 1995; 
Evenari/Shaman/Tadmor 1971. 

^  Woolley/Lawrence 2003, 97-120. 
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SHIVTA 2 


Fig. 2. Map of Shivta (after Segal 1985, Fig. 4) 


Pl. 1. View toward Shivta from Mitzpe Shivta 
(photograph: author) 


That is not to say that scholars have not published aspects 
of the site or attempted to integrate the site into regional 
studies. See Erickson-Gini 2010, 31-32; Harris 2007; 
Hirschfeld 2003; Rubin 1997; Tsafrir/Di Segno/Green 
1994, 234; Negev 1993; Shereshevski 1991, 61-82; Segal 
1983; Gutwein 1981, 89-93; Ovadiah 1970, 166-173. On 
the Early Islamic period, see Ribak 2007, 217-218; 
Petersen 2005, 62-64; Magness 2003, 185-187; Negev 
1982. 

AT/64/6, letter of January 1939. 

Guidetti, forthcoming. 

Rubin 1997. 

Guidetti 2009a, 4. 

10 Negev 1981, 47-67; idem 1990, 354. 

11 Caner 2010, 255 n. 13; Harris 2007, 44; Figueras 1995a, 
420-423; Ovadiah 1970, 138-139. 
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was only a survey, nevertheless, but Shivta has suf- 
fered such intense scrutiny over the decades with 
the result of very few accurate archaeological 
reports. In fact, the site is woefully under-pub- 
lished, despite the attentions of Israeli archaeolo- 
gists in the last half-century’. The general outlines 
of the town, and its principal buildings, were 
known when Harris Dunscombe Colt, Jr. (1901- 
1973), an American archaeologist, received permis- 
sion from British authorities to commence excava- 
tion at Shivta in 1933. His team worked at the site 
for several seasons, before being distracted by the 
nearby site of Nessana, which led to important 
finds and publications. Those excavations at Shivta 
were terminated at the end of 1938, when the dig 
house, along with its finds, equipment, and records, 
were destroyed. The Colt excavations, then, were 
very poorly recorded, and many finds were lost, but 
they did lead to the uncovering of a fascinating 
aspect of the last phase of Shivta’s history, a mosque 
attached to the baptistery of the south church 
(Pls 2-3). 

The mosque is a modestly sized structure, and 
it comprises a small courtyard that leads into a cov- 
ered prayer room, a very unusual feature in the 
Negev, in fact (Pls 4-5). It was fit into a trapezoidal 
area that abutted the baptistery and domestic struc- 
tures, and opened onto the plaza that contained a 
large reservoir. The baptistery belonged to the 
south church, which also accommodated itself to 
the pre-existing urban fabric, as the town predates 
Christianity. The arrival of the new religion in the 
seventh century did not necessitate clearing ground 
for a freestanding architectural statement, and that 
situation holds for most of the region during the 
Early Islamic period’. In fact, the size of the 
mosque indicates that the number of Muslim men 
was never large, and comparing the mosque with 
the three churches at Shivta, along with their sub- 
sidiary buildings, makes evident the inhabitants of 
Late Antique/post-conquest Shivta were predomi- 
nantly Christian’. Muslims were not necessarily a 
dominant force in the Late Antique Negev, even if 
the forms and presence of Byzantine authority were 
gone’. The town was unusual in the Negev for 
continuing to produce inscriptions commemorat- 
ing burials, as well as a new floor in the south 
church in 639, for example". Six kilometers away 
from the town is a large monastic community, now 
called Mitzpe Shivta, scarcely excavated, but with 
impressive and widespread remains (Pl. 6)!!. Shivta 
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PL. 3. View of Mosque and South Church, Shivta (photograph courtesy of the Israel Antiquities Authority Archives, 
Israel Antiquities Authority Archives: British Mandate Records Files: file no. 71, Isbeita, photograph 9919) 
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PL 5. View of Mosque, Shivta (photograph courtesy of the Israel Antiquities Authority Archives, Israel 
Antiquities Authority Archives: British Mandate Records Files: file no. 71, Isbeita, photograph 9933) 
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Pl. 6. View of Mitzpe Shivta (photograph author) 


therefore supported three sizeable churches within 
its perimeter and was evidently connected with a 
prosperous satellite monastic community, as well. 
Likewise, it is the only town with a covered 
mosque". These aspects reveal strong communities 
of both Christians and Muslims, and prosperity 
deep into Late Antiquity. 

That relative scale needs to be borne in mind for 
understanding the choices made by the builders 
and patrons of the new Islamic house of worship, 
for the photographs of the Colt expedition record 
the original arrangement of the steps leading from 
the reservoir plaza into the anteroom of the mosque 
(Pls 3, 5, 7-8). The upper step and part of the lin- 
tel leading into the mosque itself are re-used stones 
from a Christian building, or at least had been 
intended for such a building. The stones’ upward- 
turned faces show two crosses between two com- 
pass-produced rosettes (the left-hand stone is quite 
faded, but legible). Two crosses in medallions are 
on the central part of the stones forming the upper 
step, both with flaring, equal-length arms, and are 
flanked by cross-like motifs in rosette form; the 
right-hand block is now broken, but both were 
originally single blocks, probably used as a lintel 
over a doorway (Pl. 9). At a sharp angle to this 
upper step, and leading into the mosque itself, is a 
fourth cross, incised rather crudely but perfectly 
legible (Pl. 10). The carving is now worn, partly 
through time since its exposure in the 1930s, but 
presumably also through the tread of feet by those 
going from the plaza into the mosque vestibule and 
the prayer hall itself. The mosque raises important 
considerations then that have not been addressed 
in the scholarship directed at the town and its 
Christian-Muslim phase. In the first place, the con- 


junction of places of worship in this period, Mus- 
lim mosque and Christian baptistery, is naturally 
significant, but in the second, the use of spolia was 
not only antagonistic and competitive, but like the 
placement, part of an attempt on the part of the 
town’s Muslims to use these Christian markers for 
protective power, for mapping social worlds, and 
for marking zones of sanctity. In other words, the 
builders and users of this new addition to Late 
Antique Shivta engaged in a creative re-making of 
the urban, social, and religious fabric of the town 
that spoke with and manipulated Christian stones. 

The most immediately apparent significance of 
this deployment of spolia by the new Muslim mas- 
ters of Shivta is deprecatory, that is Muslim feet 
were being invited to tread on the crosses as a sign 
of dominance of Islam and powerlessness of Chris- 
tianity. Of course, many such examples can be 
cited to prove the mastery of a religion and its fol- 
lowers through subjugation of another’s holy signs 
and representations. Triumphantly passing over the 
unresisting markers of another’s power was a long- 
established trope by the Late Antique period. For 
example, Sudanese conquerors of the Roman col- 
ony at Meroe cut off the head of the bronze statue 
of the emperor Augustus and buried it under the 
steps of their own temple dedicated to victory; all 
who entered inevitably (and at least for a time, 
knowingly) trod on the head of the defeated 
enemy!4, The builders of the synagogue at Sardis 
also placed a relief of Artemis and Cybele face 
down in the forecourt, as a sign, it would seem, of 
their faith’s rightness and of authorities’ collusion 
in that statement!°. Christians performed similar 
acts of intentional disrespect through spolia, as the 
life of Porphyry (ca. 347-420), bishop of Gaza, 
illustrates. The vita by Mark the Deacon (fl. fifth 
century) may date as late as ca. 600, but the epi- 
sode in question purports to have occurred in 402, 


22 Avni 1994; Rosen/Avni 1989; Jobling 1989. 

Segal 1988, 32 (measurement given as w. 1.44 m, h. 31 m, 

d. 26 m), 152-153. Neither the left-hand lintel nor the 

smaller slab at the entrance are noted. The original use of 

the stones is not knowable now, and the possibility exists 

that the stones had never been used in a building, but had 

been found in a depot of some kind. See Negev/Margalit 

1986. 

14 Van Eck 2010, 645; Stewart 2006; Boschung 1993, 160- 
161, Pl. 195; Haynes 1983/1984. 

5 Hanfmann et al. 1983. 
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Pl. 7. View of steps leading into Mosque, Shivta 
(photograph Conway Library, The Courtauld Institute of Art, London, photograph 771/18 [35] date uncertain) 


Pl. 8. View of steps leading into Mosque, Shivta (photograph author) 
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Pl. 9. View of lintel forming steps leading into Mosque, 
Shivta (photograph author) 


and so in that case, it can stand for a number of 
possible Late Antique moments. In this passage, the 
holy man made clear that building materials from 
temples could be re-used but also deployed in such 
a way that the materials revealed their powerless- 
ness: 


When, therefore, the ashes were carried away and 
all the abominations were destroyed, the rubbish 
that remained of the marble work of the Marneion, 
which they said was sacred, and in a place not to 
be entered, especially by women, this did the holy 
bishop resolve to lay down for a pavement before 
the temple outside in the street, that it might be 
trodden under foot not only of men, but also women 
and dogs and swine and beasts. And this grieved 
the idolaters more than the burning of the temple. 
Wherefore the most part of them, especially 
the women, walk not upon the marbles even unto 


this day'®. 


The social world of religion shifted for these stones 
to the degree that women were encouraged to walk 
upon them. Naturally, the saint was not progres- 
sive in a modern sense, because he also made clear 
that animals were free to tread on them, too. The 
stones’ sanctity also remained to some degree, 
because some still avoided them. But just the same, 
Christian authorities, through texts like this one, 
evidently were sensitive to the power of re-used 
stones. The tables turned for Christians in the 
Middle East after the conquest, and Christians’ 
materials became available for statement of that 
faith’s apparent abdication of absolute power. For 
example, a re-used lintel (now lost) was found 


Pl. 10. View of lintel leading into Mosque, Shivta 
(photograph author) 


at the southwest corner of the Haram al-Sharif, 
Jerusalem, on which a cross had been plastered 
over and replaced by a painted menorah'’. Such 
demonstrations of the cooperation of stones in 
ideological assertions can of course be multiplied, 
and scholars have performed rich analyses of 
stones’ abilities to speak eloquently for former 
foes'®. 

In the post-conquest period, Muslims were no 
less forceful in finding ways for stones, which 
belonged once to Christians, to advocate the truth 
of their triumphant faith. The construction in the 
first half of the eighth century of a major mosque 
in the heart of the formerly Byzantine and Chris- 
tian town of Resafa, in present-day Syria, reveals 
some of the same dynamics at work at Shivta at 
approximately the same time. The mosque was on 
a scale distinct from the construction of Shivta’s 
small mosque, but spolia was also deployed at the 
entrance to the mosque (Pls 11-12)'%. On the north 
side of the courtyard of the mosque, part of a basin 
was assembled from a sarcophagus fragment and, 
on top, a doorjamb that had a Greek inscription 
with a tabula ansata, while a second sarcophagus 


16 Grégoire/Kugener 1930, 76.1-11; Hill 1913, 87. See 
Saradi-Mendelovici 1990, 54. 

17 Avni 2010, 41. At Tiberias, on the western shore of the Sea 
of Galilee, builders of the mosque there used basalt doors 
from Jewish tombs as bases for columns; the slabs must 
have been partly visible. See Cytryn-Silverman 2009, 54. 

18 Passages in Flood 2009a and Flood 2009b are particularly 
noteworthy in this respect. 

1? Sack 1996, 16-18; Brands 2002, 78-92, on spolia else- 
where in the mosque complex. See also Grabar et al. 1978, 
I, 48, 190-191; II, 97-98. 
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Pl. 11. View of Mosque at Resafa from north (photograph author) 


Pl. 12. View of Mosque at Resafa, interior, south wall (photograph author) 
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was placed at the north side of the basin. This 
assemblage was made when the mosque was built, 
but its function is not clear. Perhaps the basin was 
used for purifying before entering the courtyard 
and then the mosque for prayer, or perhaps for ani- 
mals left outside; the possibility has to stand that 
the assemblage started as a purifying basin and then 
became trough. The ambivalence is noteworthy. 
The stones were manipulated for functional pur- 
poses, one more deprecatory of the Greek Christian 
culture defeated by Islam than the other, but in 
either case visible, public declarations of a literally 
broken, powerless language, faith, and culture. But 
the use of the basin for purification makes clear 
that the re-used stones were not entirely befouled 
the way Porphyry believed his pagan stones to be. 
This positive integration into Islamic rites and 
behaviours is a possibility that admits a faceted 
quality to Islamic use of spolia. 

And of course the most striking aspect of the 
mosque to any visitor to Resafa now — because the 
spolia at the north end of the courtyard is no longer 
visible — is the way it is built onto the north wall of 
the Church of the Holy Cross, the sanctuary 
famously dedicated to St Sergius, a powerful saint 
for Christians and Muslims”®. In the Umayyad 
period, such shared space was not uncommon, and 
the Great Mosque in Damascus, as is well known, 
was built after a period when a mosque and church 
dedicated to St John the Baptist shared the same 
precinct”!. The close communication of mosque 
and church at Resafa reveals an apparent integra- 
tion of worship of the saint between the communi- 
ties, and the relationship in some form survived 
until the town was deserted in the mid-thirteenth 
century. 

That respectful stance of Muslims in relation to 
the demonstrably sacred sites of Christians informed 
much — but not all, of course — interaction between 
those faiths in the Early Islamic period””. Mosques 
were, as churches were, more than space for liturgy 
and devotion; they were also dynamic spaces for 
the communication and negotiation of religious, 
political, and social power”. Spolia, too, was part 
of these relationships and cannot be interpreted, in 
Late Antiquity or any other period, solely as trium- 
phalist in meaning”. Some spolia was dangerously 
soaked in the social life of the other and could not 
be risked in new buildings without proper legal 
channels being followed. For example, al-Walid ibn 
Abd al-Malik, caliph from 705-715, was said later 


to have followed correct protocol in the accumula- 
tion of re-used building materials for the Great 
Mosque at Damascus, “...he collected marble, pil- 
lars and stone but took nothing from anyone with- 
out payment””’. One cannot know if these same 
protocols were observed in the smaller centers, like 
Shivta or Resafa. One suspects not, but just the 
same, sources like this testimony describing al- 
Walid's scrupulous behavior reveal that respecting 
others’ stones entered into, if not always deter- 
mined, their deployment in new contexts. 

Stepping on the crosses to reach the prayer hall 
in Shivta's sole mosque must always have had 
meaning, and stepping on crosses could be antago- 
nistic certainly. The placement of the lintels needs 
to be examined closely, as do the meanings crosses 
underfoot had for Christians themselves in this 
region and period. On the floors of Christian mon- 
uments at Shivta, a number of inscriptions was 
found by excavators, some with precise locations, 
some now lost, but the majority of the inscriptions, 
which commemorate deaths and burials, contain 
crosses, either at the beginning or end, or in one 
case in the middle of the text in an inset?°. The 
majority was found in the atrium of the north 
church; only two were recorded from the south 
church, one coming from the floor of the south 
aisle (the other is uncertain). 


20 Sack 1996; Ulbert 1986; Key Fowden 1999, 174-191. 

?! Guidetti, forthcoming; Flood 2001a. 

22 The recent work by Mattia Guidetti is very persuasive in 
this regard. See Guidetti 2009b; idem 2010; idem, forth- 
coming. 

?3 Tohme 2009, 137-141. See Guidetti 20093, 8-11; Gene- 
quand 2004; idem 2008; Foote 2000 on the political, reli- 
gious, and economic roles mosques and churches per- 
formed, and on the related reasons for their close association 
in Late Antique towns and cities. 

24 Barry 2010, 21-25; Flood 2001b. 

?5 Brinner 1963, 160. Al-Walid is said in the same passage to 
have destroyed a Christian image that he had been told 
would cause madness to anyone who harmed it. He 
destroyed it with his ax while Christians were watching. 

26 Negev 1981, 47-67. For the latter, see 58 (no. 62) from 
the baptistery of the north church. Arabic inscriptions 
carved in the living stone were found in large quantities 
around the Negev site at Sede Beqer; they are visible on the 
ground, while one vertical inscription in Arabic was found 
at the open-air mosque at the site. See Nevo/Koren 2003, 


178-85; Nevo/Cohen/Heftman 1993. 
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Crosses also appear in other settlements in the 
Negev from the Late Antique period, but in differ- 
ent forms than in Shivta. The dating is difficult, 
because specific dates of desertion at other sites are 
difficult to ascertain. The larger Negevian town of 
Avdat appears to have been deserted by the end of 
the seventh century, but archaeologists have not 
noted post-conquest presence. At Avdat, two 
churches reveal quite different uses of crosses on the 
floor. The south church, traditionally dated to the 
mid-fifth century with sixth-century changes at the 
east end and with a funerary inscription from 617, 
has simple crosses inscribed on the floor of the aisles 
(Pls 13-14). The crosses are in the eastern part of 
the aisles and nearly parallel with one another. 
Moreover, crosses are included on funeral slabs in 
the floor, and carvings with stylized crosses are 
located on either side of the principal door leading 
into the nave (Pl. 15). The north church at Avdat, 
dated to the fourth century, has a very different 
presentation of a cross underfoot; the southern aisle 
has a slab with six lines radiating from a centre cir- 
cle and six smaller Maltese crosses in the spaces 
between the rays (Pls 16-17). Mampsis also reveals 
the use of crosses underfoot. It appears to have been 
deserted by the early sixth century, but before that 
date, it was one of the wealthier towns in the region. 


7 Negev 1988, 41-42. Many of the papyrus that survived at 


Nessana, began and ended with crosses, even after the con- 
quest, so the sign also had some resonance in these textual 
contexts (Kraemer 1958). 

8 Avni 2010, 36; Reich 1996. 


Pl. 13. View of north aisle looking east, South Church, 
Avdat (photograph author) 
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The east church there dates to the second half of 
the fourth century and still shows its wealth through 
an extensive set of floor mosaics in the nave (Pl. 18). 
A Maltese cross was placed at the west end of the 
nave in front of the central door (Pl. 19), while at 
the east end of the nave was set a straight-lined, 
equal-armed cross (Pl. 20)7. A seventh-century 
example from Jerusalem indicates that the phenom- 
enon was not limited to the Negev. Near the Jaffa 
Gate in Jerusalem, at Mamilla, a cave chapel was 
discovered in the early 1990s that was used for 
burials and was also decorated with a fresco (prob- 
ably angels flanking Christ or Virgin and Child) 
and with mosaic flooring that included an inscrip- 
tion (‘for the redemptions and salvation of those, 
God knows their names’) and three simple crosses 
on the floor in front of the apse??. This chapel 
appears to date to the seventh century, and these 
examples then can stand for a longstanding tradi- 
tion of crosses on floors. Even if their function is 


Pl. 14. View of south aisle looking east, South Church, 
Avdat (photograph author) 


Pl. 15. View of South Church, view east from courtyard, Avdat 
(photograph author) 


Pl. 16. View of North Church, Avdat (photograph author) 
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Pl. 17. View of south aisle, North Church, Avdat (photograph author) 
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Pl. 18. View of East Church, looking west, Mampsis 
(photograph author) 


Pl. 19. View of East Church, looking east, Mampsis 
(photograph author) 


7? I have not visited the site at Ododa, but see Negev 1997 
on the site. 

30 Nedungatt/Featherstone 1995, 155; Ohme 2006, 105- 
106, 264; Herrin 2009, 162. 
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Pl. 20. View of East Church, looking north, Mampsis 
(photograph author) 


not clear, those crosses appear to have been visible 
and accessible to congregations at those churches”? 

Evidently Christians in the Negev and beyond 
were not above setting crosses underfoot in their 
churches, though explanations have not been 
offered for why this might be. However, the pres- 
ence of crosses has been used as a dating tool, since 
the church council held at Hippo in 427 forbade 
the placing of crosses on the floors of Christian 
houses of worship. The reasoning goes that such 
display would not have happened in the aftermath 
of such strong statements on the part of the church. 
And yet that convention of crosses marking spots 
in churches did not end by the second quarter of 
the fifth century. The textual proof comes from the 
injunction against crosses on floors that was sternly 
repeated at the Quinisext Council in 692. Canon 
73 stated: 


The sign of the cross must not be set into the floor. 
The life-giving cross has shown us the salvation, 
and we ought with all diligence to render fitting 
honor to that through which we have been saved 
from the ancient fall. Wherefore, paying reverence 
to it in mind and word and sentiment, we com- 
mand that signs of the cross that have been set into 
the floor by certain persons should be erased com- 
pletely, in order that the trophy of our victory may 
not be insulted by the trampling feet of those who 
walk upon it. We decree, therefore, that those who 
henceforth set the sign of the cross into the floor 
should be excommunicated”. 


Evidently, Christians had continued the practice, 
commonly enough that church officials needed to 


condemn it again. This proscription need only 
demonstrate that Christians found the practice use- 
ful or expressive, not why it might be so; perhaps 
the crosses marked burials in certain places, though 
at Avdat and Mampsis, burials were not found, or 
perhaps the crosses marked places to stand for cer- 
tain devotions or rites, or places by which to 
remember significant events in the community. 
The possibilities are open, but Quinisext shows 
that the practice, however it signified, endured 
probably into the eighth century”. 

In the period leading up to and including Icon- 
oclasm in Byzantium, the same centuries that saw 
the building of the mosque at Shivta, the cross was 
a strong symbol of victory and a polemical weapon 
for both sides during the Iconoclastic debates. 
It was a sign of Christianity’s special role in human- 
ity’s salvific history and of Christianity’s true wor- 
ship”. None of the crosses mentioned above show 
signs of erasure. Indeed, no signs of destruction of 
crosses are found at the sites in the Negev. One 
limestone lintel, however, was found in room E of 
the south church; it shows signs of editing in the 
chiseling away of birds and animals on the lintel, 
but the cross was left intact**. Christians may have 
been behind this editing, because the cross was 
untouched, and one might make an argument for 
iconoclasts at work in Shivta in the eighth century, 
as such Christians were apparently active in Byzan- 
tium at this time’. But traces of frescoes are still 
visible in the south apse of the south church, and 
these paintings appear only to have been harmed by 
the passage of time and the constant attention of 
sun and wind (Pl. 21)?. Christians in the Negev 
did not only neglect to obey the edict against 
crosses on floors from the fifth century on, but they 
also did not correct their ‘mistakes’ by erasing them 
at a later date. 

Muslim attitudes towards the cross were also 
inconsistent or ambivalent?*. Metal crosses were 
ordered melted down in the early eighth century, 
but in the middle of the ninth century, Thomas of 
Marga tells the story of a cross being washed with 
water that was later used to cure the son of a 
wealthy Muslim’. Objections to the cross do not 
equal iconoclasm, as G.R.D. King argued?*. An 
example like the re-used lintel at the entrance to 
the fort at Qasr el-Heir el Gharbi, which was aban- 
doned in 750, shows the erasure of a cross — though 
its outline is still visible — and the retention of 
Greek inscriptions from 528-529°°. Here one was 


presumably being told to forget, in the sense of a 
damnatio memoriae retaining the traces of absence 
for remembering". Crosses were not displayed in 
public from the early eighth century, but they were 
certainly still being produced in painting, stucco 
and metalwork into the Middle Ages*!. 

The motivations for their placement are possi- 
bly numerous, but the planners of the mosques 
must have purposefully placed the stones. The 
crosses on the step and lintel of the Shivta mosque 
are faint now, though unmistakable?. While the 
placement of the crosses underfoot in Christian 
churches in the Negev is not clear, it must too 
have been purposeful, likely to mark significant, 
sacred spots within the layout of the buildings. 
The carving of the crosses in the central doorjambs 
in the south church at Avdat marked a limenal 
space, for another, and secured a transitional zone 
against anything untoward in the courtyard and 
profane world beyond. Such markings of Christian 
spaces with crosses are well attested throughout the 
Middle Ages?. While a visitor to the Shivta 
mosque could easily have entered the building 
from the right-hand side and trod not only on the 
top step's crosses, but also the cross on the thresh- 
old to the mosque, the crosses there did work 
when not underfoot, and protection and sealing 
may have been other aspects of their work. Given 
instances of crosses marking and controlling move- 
ments and memory in churches in the Negev, the 
mosque crosses could likewise have worked both as 
signs of Islamic triumph and as insurance, already 
guaranteed by Christian practice, against outside 


And the practice clearly continued. See Kolbaba 2000, 
53-54. 

32 Brubaker/Haldon 2011, 44-55, 80, 140-141, 193. 

?5 Kirk 1937; Baly 1935, 171-181, Pl. IV. 

34 Maguire 2009. 

35 Figueras 1995b; idem 2006. 

36 King 2007, 213-226. 

5 Penn 2010a. 

38 King 2007, 216. 

9 Schlumberger 1986, 26-28. 

^9 See now Penn 2010b. 

Examples include, but are not limited to, Steve/Jullien/Tul- 
lien 2003; Bernard/Callot/Salles 1991; Talbot Rice 1932; 
King 2007, 220. 

Harris (2007, 54) mentions that the crosses are stylized in 
a way not typical of other decorations at Shivta and not 
recognizable for that reason as Christian. 

For widespread examples, see Mahoney 2011, 32; Gerstel 
2006, 146-147; Nees 1987, 195-211; Kitzinger 1970. 
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(photograph author) 


contagion. Numerous examples of apotropaic 
carvings have been noted in Early Islamic architec- 
ture, That sharp-angled corner defined by the two 
cross-bearing stones before the mosque would have 
been sealed against invisible and visible threats in 
that way, and likewise unwelcome reptiles and insects 
would naturally have been repelled, for example. 
The boundary between sacred spaces of the 
Christian south church and the mosque would also 
not have been clearly marked without the spolia of 
the cross lintels. The exterior wall is broken by the 
masonry joins that indicate the later building of the 


^ Flood 2006. 

Guidetti 20093, 9-11. The Early Islamic open-air Museum 
at Sde Boger, not far from Shivta, needs to be mentioned, 
since it has many Arabic inscriptions on the rock surface 
around and under the mosque (therefore some inscriptions 
predate the structure there). For bibliography, see Magness 
2003, 138-140. 
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mosque, but the wall was presumably blank facing 
the plaza with the reservoir. The entrance to the 
church off the street was not monumental; in fact, 
it was somewhat unimpressive, due to the adapta- 
tion of that ecclesiastical foundation to pre-existing 
buildings in that block. The spolia then could also 
have been a visible extension of the sacred zone rep- 
resented and recognized by the majority of inhabit- 
ants of Shivta, and like the shared wall of baptistery 
and mosque, which is visible today but not in Late 
Antiquity, the spolia manifests that continuity of 
sanctity between church and mosque - all the while 
potentially asserting its lesser status through its 
lowly position on the ground. And yet the mirror- 
ing quality of Muslim behavior before Christian art 
and architecture is noteworthy too, and the mim- 
icking of Christian placement of crosses on floors 
may be an example of creative misunderstanding by 
which the use of spolia is both positive and negative 
simultaneously“. 


Pl. 22. View of graffiti, west wall of side room, North Church, Shivta (photograph courtesy of the Israel Antiquities 
Authority Archives, Israel Antiquities Authority Archives: British Mandate Records Files: file no. 71, Isbeita, 
photograph 9811) 


Graffiti was found by the Colt expedition in 
the 1930s, and those plaster sections were removed 
to Jerusalem before the storage buildings were 
attacked and destroyed (Pl. 22)*°. The graffiti was 
written in Kufic script, and the Arabic is difficult 
to decipher from the photographs, but it is prom- 
ising for a future researcher? The passages of 
graffiti were said in an undated letter from Colt in 
the Israel Antiquities Authority Archive to have 
been found in the mosque and also one other 
noted as ‘Cufic inscription, side room, north 
church, looking west’“*. Though clearly done by 
several different hands, the inscriptions appear to 
be similar in content, variations on the basmala, 
(In the name of God, the most gracious, the most 
merciful....), in both the mosque and north 
church instances. Like the spolia, several interpre- 
tations offer themselves: public declaration of 
Muslim piety in both Christian and Muslim 
buildings, evidence of blessing acquired through 


those declarations, and proof of the authority of 
Islam in insisting on its presence in Christian 
monuments as well. Inscriptions of this sort have 
rarely been found in Muslim contexts, to my 


^9 The plaster sections with graffiti are in the Rockefeller 

Museum in Jerusalem, although I myself have not seen 

them. 

I thank my generous colleague Samer Ali for his help with 

reading these graffiti. 

^5 Photograph numbers 8794, 8795, 8796, 8797, 8798, 8799 
and 9911 (the last being from the north church). Baly 
(1935, 175-177) assumed the church was deserted, but no 
proof was offered for that supposition. Arabic graffiti has 
been used as a marker of a monument falling into disuse 
in other centres in the Middle East, of course (e.g., 
Majcherek 2007, 37-38), but Baly also read one of the 
inscriptions in the mosque as naming a Hassan as builder 
of the mosque. Finally, he reports small finds of ostrich 
eggs in the mosque, a feature common to both Christian 
and Muslim devotional spaces (Green 2006). 
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Pl. 23. View south to Mosque and reservoir plaza (photograph author) 


knowledge*?, but they are commonly attested in 
Eastern Christian monastic practice?", so perhaps 
these declarations of Islam at Shivta were practices 
derived from Christians. In the same way the new 
rulers of the former Byzantine territories learned 


^ At Salamis, on eastern Cyprus, the post-conquest phase of 


the Campanopetra church revealed what appeared to be an 
Arabic inscription in red in the south aisle. The content is 
not clear, but the presence of the inscription reveals that 
the Arabic victors did not intend only to destroy the main 
monuments of the town. Perhaps, like at Shivta, they 
intended a public declaration of control and accumulated 
blessing (Stewart 2010, 179; Roux 1998, 250). For evi- 
dence of Christians using the Basmala, see Farès 2010 and 
2011. 
50 Walker 2010, 327-328; Hirschfeld 1992, 192, on the well- 
attested custom of writing on walls among monks. 
Sweetman 2010. Guidetti (forthcoming) makes the argu- 
ment that re-use of Christian materials for the denial of 
that faith only occurs unequivocally in the eleventh cen- 


tury. 
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how to rule through models already in place, so 
various strategies of that rule, such as material 
assertions like spolia and graffiti, came to be 
manipulated for persuasion and control. Moreo- 
ver, they can also show shared practices of devo- 
tion and piety at the same time. 

Such display of spolia and graffiti worked for 
social persuasion, because it showed the local com- 
munity in unmistakable ways the relative status of 
the old faith before the new. The reservoir plaza 
was not an agora, nor was this area a commercial 
centre for the town, but it was at a crossroads in 
the town (Pl. 23). The spolia was a highly public 
declaration, and it was placed at a convergence of 
sightlines that would signal exclusion and inclu- 
sion in the power and authority the new faith of 
Islam embodied there?!. The crosses there presum- 
ably heightened interest on the part of Christians 
in what happened within the mosque, in the same 
way Muslims were also socially curious and 
engaged with what happened inside churches. 


When Jacob of Edessa (active 684-708) warned 
that Christians needed to close church doors dur- 
ing liturgies, he was concerned about Muslims 
who ridiculed mysteries from outside. Evidently, 
Muslims were curious, perhaps active in some 
places, and sometimes open about expressing their 
opinion about Christian rites; they were also gen- 
erous, judging by mention of gifts that had to be 
correctly assimilated into Christian worship, and 
sometimes awkward socially*’. Christians presum- 
ably felt the same way about their Muslim neigh- 
bours, but perhaps a little less open about express- 
ing their opinion in all situations. 

From within, the privilege of the minority 
would likewise have been secured, when looking 
out of the anteroom of the mosque into the social 
space of the reservoir plaza. As a carefully planned 
zone of demarcation the spolia signaled simultane- 
ously inclusion in the sacred aura of the established 
faith of the town, and exclusion from the majority 
and superiority to it. Respect and denigration could 
inhabit the same place, and stones spoke strongly 
about this complicated relationship between Chris- 
tianity and Islam, even in this small, rather remote 
town. The social practices that would have made 
those stones' eloquent speech fully audible are only 
distantly comprehensible now, but their traces in 
the stones at Shivta still tell a vivid, faceted story of 
Islam's sophisticated remaking of the world. 
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<.. will have their day!” 


The Collection of the Christian Arabic Manuscripts of 
Gregory IV of Antioch in St Petersburg‘ 


INTRODUCTION 


Life is abounding in strange coincidences, and 
those that should happen, will happen sooner or 
later. Walking along the lovely streets of Leiden on 
the eve of my talk at the Paul van Moorsel Centre 
at Leiden University, I inadvertently thought about 
the vicissitudes of life. The subject of my talk was 
a rare Byzantine triptych with cloisonné enamels 
kept in the Melkite Monastery of Our Lady in 
Saydnaya in Syria for many years. In 1913 it was 
brought to Russia by Gregory IV, the Patriarch of 
Antioch, as a gift to the Russian Tsar Nicholas II. 
From 1956, the triptych is preserved in the Byzan- 
tine collection of the State Hermitage Museum. At 
one time, it was a subject of research of my teacher, 
Professor Alisa Bank, curator of the Byzantine 
collection of the Hermitage from 1930 to 1984. In 
1969, Bank published an article about the Sayd- 
naya triptych in which she suggested that it was 
brought to Russia by Gregory IV, but at the time 
she was unable to support her hypothesis with doc- 
umentary evidence. 

In 1980, I worked in the archives of St Peters- 
burg (still Leningrad at that time) and Moscow, 
trying to trace the provenance of the Byzantine 
objects preserved in the museums of Russia, then 
the Soviet Union. Bank was greatly interested in 
my work and asked me to find any information on 
the Saydnaya triptych. Unfortunately, for a long 
time my efforts were fruitless. Only after many 
years, when Bank was not with us anymore, did it 
become possible to support her assertion with doc- 
umentary evidence?. It was in this way that my first 
‘meeting’ with Gregory IV took place. The prepara- 
tion of the Hermitage catalogue of the Byzantine 
and Old Russian cloisonné enamels once again 
brought me to the Saydnaya triptych and the Patri- 
arch of Antioch. Asa result, I published two articles 
(one in the Hermitage edition of the Alisa Bank 
Festschrift, issued on the occasion of her one-hun- 
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dredth birthday’; and a second one in ECA*) and 
gave a talk at Leiden University in 2009. 

The triptych from the Monastery of Our Lady 
at Saydnaya was not the only object presented to 
the Russian tsar by Gregory IV. He had also handed 
a rare embroidered epitaphios (katapetasma in 
Greek), which once belonged to the famous Bala- 
mand Monastery in Syria (now it is kept in the 
Hermitage collection)’, two gravestone reliefs from 
Palmyra®, three Early Christian clay lamps, and a 
large collection of Syrian glass of the 3"4-6% centu- 
ries consisting of 51 objects’. Among the gifts 
brought to the Russian tsar was a collection of 
ancient Christian Arabic manuscripts. Initially, the 
collection was kept in the Winter Palace in St 
Petersburg, and, after the Bolshevik revolution in 
February 1919, it was transferred to the Asiatic 
Museum of the Russian Academy of Sciences. 

Ignaty Krachkovsky, the renowned Russian 
Orientalist, studied the manuscripts, at first in the 
Winter Palace, and later in the Academy of 
Sciences. In 1908-1910, when Krachkovsky was 
studying the Arabic manuscripts in the libraries 
of Syria and Egypt, he was unable to convince 
Gregory IV to show him the manuscripts from the 
patriarchal library in Damascus. But fate arranged 
it in such a way that he could later study them in 
the motherland. Krachkovsky was preparing a 
detailed scholarly catalogue of this collection, for 
which he worked in the libraries in Germany and 
the Netherlands, including Leiden’s University 


Translated by Jacob Izbitser, New York. 
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Library. However, the outbreak of the First World 
War prevented Krachkovsky from finishing the 
research, and he was forced to leave all his notes 
and materials in Leiden. As a result, in 1920, 
Krachkovsky was only able to publish a short 
description of the manuscript collection of Gregory 
IV in Russian; later, in the 1960s, it was reprinted 
in his Selected Works. 

For various reasons and due to changing circum- 
stances, both Krachkovsky’s article and the collec- 
tion of manuscripts of Gregory IV are little known 
beyond a narrow circle of scholars. The details of 
the history of how the manuscripts came to Russia 
are even less known. For this reason, I would like 
to illuminate this story in my article using the orig- 
inal archival documents, and also to provide some 
information about the content of the manuscripts 
taken from Russian scholarly publications, but 
mainly from the works by Krachkovsky. 

In the spring of 2009, I wandered along the 
beautiful streets of Leiden, probably the same ones 
that Krachkovsky walked along in the summer of 
1914. Perhaps our boots even stepped on exactly 
the same stones. Though the decades separate the 
two of us, a common interest in the persona of 
Gregory IV and his collection of the ancient 
Christian Arabic manuscripts binds us. I walked 
along a narrow medieval street that led to a church 
on a small square. A corner house hosted a book- 
store pompously named Templum Salomonis, and 
above the store’s windows, on the white wall of 
the house, I suddenly saw the lines of a text in 
Russian. These were the rhymes by Marina Tsve- 
taeva, the famous Russian poetess, which she wrote 
in May 1913. It is a programme poem of all of her 
work and in it, she wrote about her poems, but the 
last line — “... will have their day!” — was an 
answer to my thoughts about Patriarch Gregory 
IV, Orientalist Ignaty Krachkovsky, Byzantinist 
Alisa Bank, the ancient Byzantine objects in the 
Hermitage collection, and the unique collection of 
the manuscripts brought to Russia by the Patriarch 
of Antioch. 


* Kratkovskij 1960a, 427-428. 

?  Cvetaeva 1979, 51. 

10 On Patriarch Malatios, see Pomerantcev 1906, 246-288. 
!! Pomerantcev 1907, 121. 
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My poems, written early, when I doubted 
that I could ever play the poet part, 
erupting, as though water from a fountain 


or sparks from a petard, 


and rushing as though little demons, senseless, 
into a sanctuary, where incense spreads, 

my poems about death and adolescence, 

— that still remain unread! — 


collecting dust in bookstores all this time, 
where no one comes to carry them away, 
my poems, like exquisite, precious wines, 
will have their day!” 


THE ELECTION OF GREGORY IV HADDAD 


On 26 January 1906, His Excellency Malatios II, 
the Patriarch of Antioch, passed away. His demise 
shocked the Orthodox Orient, since Malatios was 
the first patriarch of Syrian Arab origin who took 
the Antioch communion table after a yearlong 
interruption. His death put before the Church of 
Antioch the painful question of the ethnicity of the 
future pastor. The obstinate and ardent struggle 
between the Greeks and Syrian Arabs that followed 
the placement of the deceased Patriarch Malatios in 
1899 was still well remembered'?. In fact, a move- 
ment for the ‘triumph of the Hellenism all over the 
Orthodox Orient’ broke out in Athens, Jerusalem, 
and Alexandria after the death of Malatios, includ- 
ing the Patriarchate of Antioch. The Patriarch Pho- 
tius of Alexandria and the Patriarch Damian of 
Jerusalem appealed to the Oecumenical Patriarch 
Ioakim III with letters on this issue. However, the 
latter did not support them at the time and 
answered with a document which, as I. Pomerant- 
sev wrote in an article, "should serve as an example 
of peaceful archpastoric's writings of our times, 
because it is similar to the type of old patriarchal 
encyclicals enunciated everywhere peace, brother- 
hood, and love by its touchy sprit of love and har- 
mony, by its even and quite tone, and by its con- 
vincing argumentations" !!. 

Patriarch Ioakim's letter, accepted with joy by 
the Orthodox population of Syria, stirred up 
harshly negative reactions among the supporters of 
the philhellenism. Meanwhile, the Antiochene 
Church, following the Statutes of the Orthodox 
Church of Antioch elaborated during the Patriarch 
Malatios’ time, elected on 6 February 1906 the 


Kaymakan of the patriarchal throne. It was the 
Metropolitan Athanasios of Emes, the oldest serv- 
ing archpastor in the Church of Antioch (Syrian 
Arab by origin). After that, in April and June, the 
elections of a new patriarch were conducted. There 
were two meetings (on 20 April and 5 June), and 
also, the approval of the original list of the candi- 
dates by the Turkish administration in Istanbul. As 
a result of this procedure, Gregory Haddad, the 
Metropolitan of Tripoli, was elected as the Patri- 
arch of Antioch (PI. 1). 

Information about Haddad’s election was sent 
to Istanbul, and on 6 August 1906, a sultan’s irade, 
which approved Gregory in the rank of the patri- 
arch, as well as the Berat on his rights and privi- 
leges, was received. The ritual of enthroning of ‘the 
Most Blessed and Holiest Gregory IV, the Patriarch 
of the Great Divine city of Antioch, Syria, Arabia, 
Cilicia, Iberia, Mesopotamia, and All the East, 
Father of Fathers, and Pastor of Pastors, Bishop of 
Bishops, the thirteen of Apostles’!? was conducted 
on 13 August in Damascus, in the Cathedral of the 
Dormition of the Virgin Mary. 

Gregory IV Haddad was born on 1 July 1859 
in Abayh, a village of the Shuf district of Mount 
Lebanon. He was born in an ordinary Arabic 
family and had the secular name of Ghantus. His 
parents recognized that the boy liked to study and 
put him in a local elementary school that was 
maintained by the American Protestant Mission. 
Ghufara’el, the Metropolitan of Beirut, noticed 
the boy’s gifts and took him under his patronage; 
in 1872, when Ghantus turned thirteen, Ghufara’el 
made him his pupil and placed him in an ecclesi- 
astical school in Beirut. This school was the only 
religious school in Syria, and it was the end of the 
education of the future patriarch, but he contin- 
ued his self-education during all his life being 
actively interested in theology, philosophy, and 
literature. The Metropolitan Ghufara’el made 
Ghantus Haddad his secretary when he was six- 
teen years old. At the age of eighteen, Ghantus 
took the monastic vows, accepted the name of 
Gregory, and lived for some time in the Nuriyyah 
Monastery. Later, he was a member of the clergy 
of the Metropolitan Ghufara’el in Beirut, and in 
1879, ordained into the rank of hierodeacon. 

Gregory was greatly engaged in all activities of 
the diocese; he was the head of the religious and 
cultural organization ‘St Paul Society’, wrote poems 
of a religious and moral nature for the Orthodox 


Pl. 1. Patriarch Gregory IV Haddad 
(photograph: State Hermitage Museum) 


newspaper “The Gift’ (Al-Haddiyah), and was its 
editor from 1883. Despite his young age, hierodea- 
con Gregory won the sympathy of the local Syrians 
for his education, eloquence, and passion. In 1890, 
he was elected to the position of Metropolitan of 
the archdiocese of Tripoli. At first, on 6 May 1890, 
he was ordained into the rank of hieromonk; later, 
he was consecrated as bishop, and elevated to the 
rank of the metropolitan by Gerasimos, the Patri- 
arch of Antioch. For fifteen years, Gregory Haddad 
successfully led the dioceses. He paid great atten- 
tion to the religious and moral education of his 
flock, fought Catholic and Protestant propaganda, 
and developed charity activities while establishing 
several charity brotherhoods at churches. He was 
loved and respected in Tripoli and his activity and 
moral qualities made him a rather popular figure in 
Syria. 


1? This is the official title of the Patriarch of Antioch (Sokolov 
1913, 147, 161-162). 
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On 13 August 1906, Gregory IV stepped up 
into managing the Church of Antioch and, accord- 
ing to tradition, sent the peace epistles to all the 
heads of the autocephalous Oriental churches ask- 
ing to “accept him into the brotherly relations and 
mutual prayerful unity”. The heads of the Slavic 
Orthodox Churches were the first to answer this 
message. The relationship with the Greek patriarchs 
continued to be rather complicated, however'?. In 
1908, the journal Reports of the Imperial Orthodox 
Palestine Society, in the section ‘News from the Ori- 
ental Orthodoxy', mentioned the following: 


The blessed Gregory IV, the new Patriarch of Anti- 
och, is still outside of the canonical relationships 
with the rest of the patriarchs of the Oriental 
Orthodoxy, of Constantinople, Jerusalem, and 
Alexandria. The peace epistle [from Gregory IV] 
is left without reply to this day. This means that 
the Greek patriarchs do not recognize the election 
of Gregory IV as lawful |...] and do not want to 
enter into brotherly relationships with him. |...) 
Only the Russian Church and the heads of the 
Slavic Churches |...] recognized him as the lawful 
patriarch of the Orthodox Church of Antioch’. 


The metropolitans of the Antiochene Church 
appealed to the Greek patriarchs with a special 
note in which they stressed the canonical elections 
of Gregory IV and the abnormality of his isolated 
status. In reaction to this note, the Synods of the 
Jerusalem and Constantinople Churches offered 
some conciliatory toward adjusting the situation. 
Patriarch Photius of Alexandria, on the other 
hand, maintained a strictly negative position. 
Photius proclaimed that he would restore the con- 
tacts with the Church of Antioch only “when a 
Greek, not a Syrian, will sit on the patriarchal 
throne". This complicated situation was only 
resolved in 1909, three years after the enthroning 
of Gregory IV. On 25 July 1909, reconciliation 
was established between the Patriarch Ioakim III 
of Constantinople and the Patriarch of Antioch. 


15 Pomerantcev 1907, 115-159; Sokolov 1913, 158-161, 
177-180; Krimskij 1974, 619-622; Vasilij 1954, 54-69; 
Panéenko/Sarab’ev 2006, 607-609. 

14^ Svetovostokov 1908, 176. 

1^ Svetovostokov 1908, 177-179. 

16 Pomerantcev 1909, 568-572, 583-584, 589-599. 
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Gregory IV was finally recognized as the lawful 
head of the Church of Antioch. Slightly later, on 
14 August, during the Synod of the Church of 
Alexandria, the Patriarch Photius had to recognize 
Gregory IV as well. 

It is interesting to note that Nikolay Charykov, 
the Russian ambassador in Istanbul, made his 
impact on the positive resolution of the issue. On 
23 July 1909, Charykov made his first official visit 
to the Oecumenical Patriarch, and discussed with 
him the problem of his relationships with the Patri- 
arch of Antioch, noting the interest of Russia to the 
cause of the Oriental Orthodoxy. After the meeting 
with the Russian ambassador, the Patriarch Ioakim 
called an urgent meeting in the Synod, and the 
next day made the reciprocal visit to Charykov. On 
25 July, the Synod of Constantinople held its regu- 
lar scheduled meeting where the ‘Antioch issue’ was 
discussed. It was clarified that all of the main disa- 
greements between the patriarchates of Antioch 
and Constantinople were already settled. In par- 
ticular, the Church of Antioch had to use both the 
Arabic and Greek languages during the liturgical 
mass. Taking this into account, and after listening 
to all the information regarding the issue, the Patri- 
arch Ioakim III and members of the Synod unani- 
mously decided to recognize Gregory IV as the 
canonical patriarch of the Church of Antioch. A 
corresponding telegram signed by Ioakim III was 
sent to Damascus and in several days, on 29 June, 
the answer of gratitude from Gregory IV was 
received. An exchange of telegrams took place also 
between Gregory IV and the Patriarch Damian of 
Jerusalem. Upon the insistence of the Synod of 
Alexandria, the Patriarch Photius also joined the 
positive resolution regarding the Antioch issue!*. 

Reconciliation of the patriarchs made the 
utmost favourable impression all over the Ortho- 
dox world. It was treated as the beginning of new 
religious and secular relationships, about which 
reported the Damascus journal A/-Ni man, Greek 
newspapers //oóoóoc and Tò Koároc, and the Rus- 
sian newspaper The Orthodox Herald. There is no 
doubt that the Russian religious and secular 
administrations, in supporting Gregory IV, played 
a positive role in solving this decade-long conflict. 
The patriarch himself did not hide his “Russophi- 
lism' and intention to establish more close contacts 
with Russia, both religious and political. In the 
1890s, Gregory Haddad began his collaboration 
with the Imperial Orthodox Palestine Society. He 


participated in the openings of the society’s schools 
throughout Syria and the Levant, the Tripoli dio- 
ceses in particular. Between 1895 and 1910, 77 
schools were opened to accommodate 10.000 stu- 
dents, 27 of them in northern Syria, 45 in south- 
ern Syria, and 5 in Beirut. Leading the Patriarchate 
of Antioch, Gregory IV continued his energetic 
moral and educational activity. 

Still being the Metropolitan of Tripoli, Gregory 
was appointed the Epitrop of the Balamand Theo- 
logical Seminary established by the Patriarch Mala- 
tios. The Metropolitan Gregory ardently followed 
the teaching and upbringing conducted in the 
seminary. He looked after its financial situation, 
and literally bore the responsibilities before the 
Church and society for all aspects of the seminary’s 
activities. When Gregory IV became the patriarch, 
he gave even more attention to the Balamand Sem- 
inary planning to reorganize it into the Theological 
Academy, which would prepare the high-ranked 
clergy for the Church of Antioch". The best stu- 
dents of the Balamand Seminary were sent to con- 
tinue their education at the Russian theological 
institutions and in the Greek school on the island 
of Halki near Istanbul. 

There is no doubt that the Balamand Seminary, 
which later became the Academy, made a great, real 
contribution to the national and cultural revival of 
Syria. The patriarch directly participated in the 
organization and everyday activities of the semi- 
nary. According to the Russian press, “His Beati- 
tude, with his authoritative directions and explana- 
tions greatly assisted to the higher organization of 
the inner structure of the Seminary, and in the 
establishing in the School the close relationships 
between the administrations, teachers and stu- 
dents”!’. Due to the help of the patriarch, elemen- 
tary schools were opened in many towns and vil- 
lages. Gregory IV applied great energy to the 
religious and moral education of his flock. In 1909, 
Gregory IV founded the biweekly magazine Al- 
Ni’man and issued it on his own means. The mag- 
azine published articles on the themes of theology, 
church history, pedagogy, and moral, as well as the 
reviews of the religious life in Syria'?. The print 
shop established in Damascus issued popular books 
and brochures of a religious and moral content. 

At the same time, Gregory IV actively fought 
against Catholic and Protestant propaganda. In this 
respect, the Russian scholar Sokolov observed the 
following: 


The development of the stavropegial [i.e., patriar- 
chal - Yu. P.] monasteries; the restoration and 
decoration of churches; the organizing of the par- 
ishes; resistance to Freemasonry and Socialism 
which, along with the Western European culture 
began to penetrate into Syria; the pursuit to restore 
and strengthen the brotherly relationships of the 
Church of Antioch with other autocephalous 
churches of the Oriental Orthodoxy, Greek and 
Slavic, are some of the goals of the archpastoric 
service of His Beatitude Gregory IV”. 


The stories about a famous private library of the 
rare manuscripts collected by Gregory IV were cir- 
culated over the Middle East (and far beyond it as 
well). Gregory Haddad began to build the library 
at the time of being the Metropolitan of Tripoli, 
but he collected the manuscripts especially actively 
when he became the patriarch. Gregory IV even 
sent people to the distant monasteries, churches, 
and private libraries of the Orthodox Orient with 
the only mission to search for manuscripts. 

The journal Reports of the Imperial Orthodox 
Palestine Society, in its section ‘News from the 
Oriental Orthodox’, informed that the Patriarch 
Gregory IV spent five months (until 7 December 
1912) in the Balamand Monastery, where he 
worked on the improvement of the monastery and 
the Balamand Theological Seminary. Particularly, 
he personally participated in bringing into order 
the Seminary’s library, where “there are old Arabic 
manuscripts”*’. Gregory Haddad loved the old 
manuscripts and understood them well, being able 
to evaluate their real historical and scholarly sig- 
nificance. However, there was no precise informa- 
tion about the manuscripts or inventories of his 
personal library, because only on rare occasions 
someone was lucky to see the manuscript treasures 
of the patriarch. But at that time hardly anyone 
could assume the best parts of the patriarch’s library 
would eventually come to the shores of the Neva 
River in faraway Russia. 


17 Pomerantcev 1907, 156-157; Svetovostokov 1909a, 116- 
119. 

18 Vesti 1913, 102-103. 

1? Svetovostokov 1909b, 639. 

20 Sokolov 1913, 161. 

2! Vesti 1913, 102-103. 
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PATRIARCH GREGORY IV AND TSAR NICHOLAS II 


In December 1912, Gregory IV raised a question 
about the travel to Russia in connection to the 300- 
year anniversary of the dynasty of the Romanovs 
“in order to express the gratitude for the charities 
provided to the poor Syrian Church at different 
times"??, The negotiations about an official visit of 
the patriarch to Russia were made through Boris 
Shakhovskoy, the Russian consul in Damascus. 
The Tsar Nicholas II gave his consent for the visit 
of the Patriarch of Antioch, and, by the recom- 
mendation of the Ministry of Foreign Affaires, an 
official invitation was sent to the patriarch. It said 
the following: 


Because of the strong historical relations which 
existed between our predecessors, the tsars of Russia, 
and the patriarchs of Antioch, we have decided to 
extend an invitation to His Beatitude, Patriarch 
Gregory of Antioch to preside over the religious 
ceremonies which will begin on February 21, 
1913, commemorating three hundred years of 


Romanov rule in Russia. 


In turn, Gregory IV, as a citizen of the Ottoman 
Empire, received permission to visit Russia from 
the Turkish government. Moreover, during his 
travel, the patriarch gained special audience with 
Sultan Muhammad V in Istanbul. A special steam- 
boat was sent from Russia to Istanbul in order to 
bring the patriarch and his mission to Odessa, 
where a special delegation of the Holy Synod of the 
Russian Orthodox Church met them. The names 
of the people who accompanied the patriarch are 
known from an official telegram sent from Odessa 
to St Petersburg in the name of Vladimir latsk- 
evich, the director of the Office of the Chief Proc- 
urator in the Holy Synod. Besides Gregory IV, the 
following people came to Russia during this official 
visit: Alexandros, the Archbishop of Tripoli; Archi- 
mandrit Ghufara’el Kardus; Exarchos Nicholas 
Shehadie (the white priest); Priest Ignatius, Arch- 
deacon Thomas Dibo, Deacons Sophronius Khouri 


22 Vesti 1913, 105. 

75 Tarrazi 1997, 21. 

2% RGIA, fond 797, opis’ 83 (2 otdelenie, 3 stol), delo 46, 
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5 Romanovskie 1913, 9-10. 
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and Joseph Abu-Tabar, doctor David Abu Shar, 
Protopsaltis Dimitrios Murr, pearl craftsman Abdo 
Nahat, Levantian merchant Ivan Abupharakh; 
George, the interpreter; and Susanna Haddad, an 
unmarried sister of the patriarch”. 

From Odessa to St Petersburg the patriarch and 
his suite traveled on the railroad, and numerous 
delegations of Russian clergy solemnly greeted the 
honoured guest during his route at the stations. 
Gregory IV arrived at St Petersburg on 20 February 
1913. He was met by the high-rank clergy of the 
Russian capital headed by Metropolitan Vladimir 
of St Petersburg, as well as the ministers and the 
city administration. The special apartments in the 
Alexander Nevsky Lavra were prepared for the 
patriarch. When the ceremonial procession of the 
patriarch and his mission arrived from the railroad 
station, they were met by officials in special coaches 
and carriages. While in the Lavra, the patriarch vis- 
ited the cathedral, bent to the relics of Alexander 
Nevsky, and met the members of the Holy Synod. 
After a short rest, at 15.00, the patriarch was pre- 
sent at the solemn requiem service in the Sts Peter 
and Paul Cathedral in the Fortress, where the tsar’s 
family was also present. According to the published 
chronicle of the anniversary, when the tsar and his 
family stepped into the cathedral: 


[...] the clergy led by His Beatitude Gregory, the 
Patriarch of Antioch and All-Orient, and metro- 
politans, holding a cross and holy water, came out 
in silver clothes to meet His Majesty. The metro- 
politans stood in a row in front of the commemora- 
tive table with the Holy crucifix. The Patriarch 
was in the middle of the row flanked by all the 
others: Vladimir, the Metropolitan of St Peters- 
burg; Flavian, the Metropolitan of Kiev; Alexan- 
dros, the Metropolitan of Tripoli (who came with 
the Patriarch); Antony, the Archbishop of Volyn; 
Sergey, the Archbishop of Finland; Nikolay, the 
Archbishop of Warsaw; Evsevy, the Archbishop of 
Vladivostok; Michael, the Bishop of Grodno; 
Agapy, the Bishop of Ekaterinoslav; Vladimir, the 
Bishop of Omsk, and Nikon, the Bishop of 
Vologda”. 


Those who accompanied Gregory IV remembered 
that “Following the service, His Beatitude went to 
the tsar’s deputy’s residence where he received the 
Vicars of the Patriarchs of Constantinople and 
Jerusalem, Members of the Duma as well as top 


Russian notables”?°. It is interesting to note that 
Nicholas II did not mention in his dairy the pres- 
ence of the Patriarch of Antioch at the service; he 
briefly recorded that “by 3 o’clock, the whole fam- 
ily gathered in the Fortress. A solemn requiem 
mass, in memory of all tsars and monarchs of the 
Romanov Family was held there. I came back home 
at 4 o'clock". 

Gregory IV took part in all the official ceremo- 
nies celebrating the 300-year anniversary of the 
dynasty of the Romanovs; he was also honoured 
with several audiences with Tsar Nicholas II in the 
Winter Palace in St Petersburg and in the Tsar- 
skoye Selo, the country residence. Information 
about these visits is preserved in various official 
archival documents, as well as in a private diary of 
Tsar Nicholas II. The Patriarch of Antioch was 
present during the ceremonial prayer in the Cathe- 
dral of the Icon of the Kazan Virgin on Thursday 
21 February 1913. Later, upon his return to 
Damascus, he published a detailed and colourful 
description of the liturgical mass in the Kazan 
Cathedral in the journal called The Grace. He wrote 
about the miracle-making icon of the Kazan Virgin 
with especially touchy tenderness: 


The icon was decorated with the cloth appropriate 
to the glory of the Great Tsarina and Mother Vir- 
gin, that bears altogether the artistry, the majesty 
in its appearance, and splendor — gold, silver, and 


precious stones”. 


For this solemn ceremony, the other honoured icons 
were also temporary brought to the Kazan Cathe- 
dral. For example, there was the miracle-working 
icon called “The Savior Not Made by Hand’ from 
the chapel in the Peter the Great Summer House, 
the icon called ‘Apostles Peter and Paul’ from the 
Fortress, the icon of St Prince Alexander Nevsky 
from the Lavra, and also the miracle-working icon 
of the Virgin of Pochaevskaya from Ukraine. 


It was not even 10 o'clock in the morning, as the 
higher clergy from the Alexander Nevsky Lavra 
came to the Kazan Cathedral. To the altar came: 
His Beatitude Patriarch of Antioch, Metropolitan 
Vladimir, Metropolitan Flavian, Metropolitan 
Dimitry of Belgrade, Alexandros of Tripoli, arch- 
bishops, and members of the Holy Synod |...]. At 
11 o'clock in the morning, the Holy Mass held by 
Vladimir, the Metropolitan of St Petersburg, 


began. The court choristers sung. The Grand 
Duchesses and Grand Dukes came during the mass. 
At 1 o'clock in the afternoon, Their Majesties came 
out the Winter Palace. All clergy headed by His 
Beatitude Patriarch of Antioch and Metropolitan 
Vladimir of St Petersburg took part in the prayer 
service that followed the arrival of the Tsar and the 
Family. The clergy stretched from the altar to the 
bishop cathedra by two silver band”. 


On 21 February, in the second half of the day, the 
patriarch, together with Archbishop Alexandros, 
the Archimandrites Antonios and Ghufara’el, and 
Archdeacon Thomas, went to the Winter Palace, 
where the tsar’s family accepted the official con- 
gratulations. Grand Duke Gavriil Konstantinovich 
remembered this ceremony: 


It was interesting to watch the congratulations of 
His Majesty by the suite, courtiers, and various 
deputations. The ceremony took place in the [Con- 
cert] hall near the Malachite Room. The Family 
was standing behind the Tsar and Tsarinas. There 
were many congratulating persons; each of them at 
first went to Tsarina Aleksandra Fedorovna, bowed 
to her, kissed her hand, and bowed again. After 
that, he, in the same manner, went to Tsarina 
Maria Fedorovna [the Tsar’s mother -Yu. P.], 
and only after that, he went to Tsar Nicholas II. 
Aleksandra Fedorovna was sitting but Maria 
Fedorovna was standing the whole time". 


In this part of his diary, the grand duke does not 
mention the Patriarch of Antioch. On the same 
day, the tsar himself wrote: “At 3.45 everyone gath- 
ered in the Malachite [reception room], in the 
Concert [Hall] the congratulations were taken up 
to 5.30 hours, there came about 1500 p[eople]”*’, 
and, again, the patriarch is not mentioned. How- 
ever, the chronicle of the celebration provides an 
interesting detail about the ceremony. The accept- 
ance of congratulations, in fact, was held in two 
rooms, the Concert Hall and the Malachite Room 
located next to it: 


?6 Tarrazi 1997, 22. 
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Till 3 o'clock, everybody who arrived at the Palace 
occupied the seats in the Concert Hall. Closest to 
the entrance stood the highest members of the clergy 
headed by the Metropolitan Vladimir; next to 
them were members of the clergy of other Christian 
faiths. [...] Around 4 o'clock in the afternoon, His 
Beatitude Patriarch of Antioch Gregory and His 
Grace Dmitry, the Metropolitan of Serbia, offered 
their congratulations to Their Imperial Majesties 
in the Malachite Room. |...] At 4 o'clock, the Tsar 
and His family went into the Concert Hall. Their 
Majesties were in Russian dress, and Tsar Nicholas 
II and the Heir wore the uniform of the Streltsy of 
the Royal family, with the ribbon of the Order of 
St Andrew”. 


Gregory IV also left us with a quite detailed descrip- 
tion of the ceremony: 


The Russian custom entailed that only two persons 
at the time could enter to meet with the Tsar. 
Accordingly, His Beatitude and Archbishop Alex- 
andros went in. Waiting in the hall were His 
Imperial Majesty, the Tsar, the Tsarina, the 
Crown Prince, the Tsar’s mother, along with his 
four daughters and other members of the royal fam- 
ily as well. Tsar Nicholas was sitting on his throne, 
at the top of which was the icon of the Mother of 
God. The Patriarch glanced at her, then took a 
bow and chanted her hymn, Tet is truly meet... 
Then he respectfully greeted the Tsar who climbed 
down from his throne to receive the Patriarch and 
bowed before him. His Beatitude blessed and kissed 
him on the shoulder in accordance with Russian 
tradition. The Tsar, in turn, kissed the Patriarch’s 
head first and then his right hand. As the two 
remained standing for a while, the Tsar congratu- 
lated the Patriarch on his safe journey and then 
invited him to take a seat next to the throne. The 
two talked for a while, after which the Tsar said, 
T learned some time ago that you wanted to see me. 
I, too, wanted very much to see you. I also know of 

your piety and holiness. Please pray for me’. 
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T am only a sinner, my lord’, said the Patri- 
arch. May God reward you according to your faith 
and good heartedness; may He fulfill all your hopes 
and support your throne forever‘. On hearing this, 
the Tsar was pleased and kissed the Patriarch’s 
right hand again. The Patriarch then presented the 
Tsar several gifts which included a chip of the True 
Cross, Chrism, a Gospel, an icon, incense, relics 
from John the Baptist, and silk cloth |epitaphios 
from the Balamand Monastery — Yu. P.]. The 
Tsar expressed his gratitude following which the 
Patriarch respectfully bade his host farewell and 
departed. 

During the interview, the Patriarch read a 
short speech in Arabic, which was translated into 
Russian by Archbishop Alexandros. The speech was 
written on parchment, which also included the pic- 
tures of Saints Peter and Paul. When the Patriarch 
finished reading his speech, he presented it to the 
Tsar. The Tsar, in turn, decorated the Patriarch 
with Saint Alexander Nevsky’s medal, first class, 
and gave him a gold cross inlaid with diamonds. 
As the Patriarch and the Archbishop bade the Tsa- 
rina, the Crown Prince and others farewell, they 


all kissed their hands”. 


On Sunday 24 February, the last day of the celebra- 
tion, the Patriarch of Antioch met with the Russian 
tsar. This meeting is not mentioned in the diary of 
Nicholas II. In fact, the entry for this day mentions 
the following: 


A beautiful, light day. At 11 o'clock, on the way to 
the church, all our people attending our stables and 
managers of suburban palaces brought to us the 
icons and bread-salt. After breakfast, I went to the 
Peoples House |...]. To 7 o'clock, we gathered in 
the Malachite [reception room of the Winter 
Palace] and went in procession. In the Nicholas 
Hall, there were many peasants representing vari- 
ous unions. The Official dinner was served in three 


halls and the 1812 War Gallerys. 


The tables were set in the St George Throne Hall, 
the Armorial Hall, Alexander Hall, and in the 1812 
War Gallery. The tsar and the high clergy were 
lodged in the St George Throne Hall. However, 
the Patriarch of Antioch was invited to this official 
dinner. His description of the event has a slightly 
‘exaggerated Oriental nature’: 


[...] the Patriarch celebrated the Divine Liturgy. 
He read the Gospel and prayed for the Tsar in 
Arabic. Following the Divine Liturgy, a banquet 
was held in the imperial palace in his honor and 
was attended by 2.500 dignitaries, all seated at 
eighteen tables. The utensils were made of gold, 
silver and expensive china. The Tsar occupied the 
main seat at the head table, flanked by the Tsarina 
on his right, his mother on his left, then the mem- 
bers of the royal family and cabinet ministers. The 
Patriarch sat directly opposite the Tsar, while his 
entourage and top clergy sat at his sides. The menu 
was written on a piece of paper which had the 
pictures of an eagle and those of two sixteenth- 
century commanders. Three toasts were made. The 
first was that of the Tsar, his wife and his mother; 
the second was that of the Crown Prince and the 
royal family and the third was that of the Patri- 
arch and the clergy. Music played and the palace 
guns fired after each toast”. 


THE CHRISTIAN ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS OF 
GREGORY IV 


After the formal events held in celebration of the 
300-year anniversary of the dynasty of the 
Romanovs, Gregory IV had several more audiences 
with Nicholas II. One of them was set for 7 March 
1913. At first, it was suggested that the meeting 
should take place in the Winter Palace and would 
be a farewell, since the patriarch was planning to 
leave St Petersburg”. But in reality, the audience 
took place in the Alexander Palace of the Tsarskoe 
Selo, and it was not the last one. Gregory IV left 
the Russian capital only in April and, according to 
the entry in the tsar’s diary, the patriarch organized 
a farewell audience in the Tsarskoe Selo on 


16 April: 


It was the last exchange of kisses with brothers in 
faith, Old Believers, and the regional officials of 
three local districts. After that, we accepted the 


Patriarch of Antioch; bid him farewell, because he 
was leaving’. 


Thus, on 7 March 1913, in the Alexander Palace of 
the Tsarskoe Selo, the audience of Gregory IV took 
place. Tsar Nicholas II set time for it as 12 o'clock 
and agreed to accept the patriarch accompanied by 
Archbishop Alexandros of Tripoli (the archbishop 


knew Russian and interpreted during the important 


or private negotiations of the patriarch“®) and Rus- 
sian consul in Damascus, Boris Shakhovskoy; the 
chief procurator of the Holy Synod Vladimir Sabler 
informed about the tsar’s assent to the Minister of 
the Imperial Court Vladimir Frederix in an official 


X Tarrazi 1997, 22. The design of the menu for the Official 
dinner in the Winter Palace on 24 February 1913 was 
created by the famous Russian artist Ivan Bilibin. It is done 
in the shape of the vertically prolonged rectangle, with a 
two cartouches inside. Within the top one, decorated with 
two-headed eagle, there is a title, “Description of Meals’, 
and within the bottom one, decorated with two figures of 
warriors dressed in Old Russian style, is listed the musical 
programme performed by the court orchestra during the 
dinner. The menu of the dinner looks very beautiful and 
festive and, undoubtedly, is one of the highly artistic 
graphic examples made in Old Russian style. The content 
of the menu is quite interesting. The following dishes were 
served during this dinner: turtle soup and game soup (both 
were offered with pastries with various fillings); the Dvina 
sterlet prepared in champagne; fillet of the Moscow veal; 
duck in aspic, with orange juice; punch Victoria; roast — 
French paillards and pheasants, with green salad and fresh 
cucumbers; truffles in champaign; peaches 4 la Emperor; 
ice cream. The hymn to the Dynasty of the Romanovs, by 
composer Bronevsky, was played at the beginning of the 
dinner. After that, the programme lists the concert overture 
by Lvov; the chorus of folk from the opera ‘Prince Igor 
by Borodin; elegy and waltz by Tchaikovsky; the musical 
fragment (‘Dawn on the Moscow River’) from the opera 
"Khovanshchina' by Musorgsky; the concert waltz by 
Glazunov; the duet was performed from opera ‘Dubrovsky’ 
by Napravnik (after a novel by Aleksandr Pushkin); girls 
chorus from the opera the ‘Rogdana’ by Dargomyzhsky; at 
the end, two musical fragments were played from the opera 
“The Snow Maiden’ by Rimsky-Korsakov. 

38 RGIA, fond 472, opis’ 49, delo 1203, p. 65. 

59 Kozlov 1991, 393. 

Archbishop Alexandros was born in Damascus; he received 

his basic education in a patriarchal school; in 1886, he took 

his monastic vows and was sent to the Theological School 
on the Island of Chalki, where he learned French, Turkish, 

Greek, and Latin to perfection. After he finished this school 

in 1891, Alexandros was consecrated as hierodeacon and 

returned to Syria, to the diocese of Emesa. Enjoying the 

patronage of Metropolitan Athanasios of Emesa, in 1897, 

he received permission from the Holy Synod of Russia to 

study in the Kiev Theological Academy. In three years, in 

1900, Alexandros was called to Damascus, consecrated into 

hieromonk, and made the father superior of the Antioch 

Church, where in 1902, he was raised to the rank of archi- 

mandrite and elected the Archbishop of Cilicia. In 1903, 

he returned to Syria but went to the eparchy only in the 

beginning of 1905, where he received a negative reception 
from the Greek population. As a result, in the summer of 

1907, he had to willingly give up the control of the Epar- 

chy of Cilicia. In January 1908, he was elected to the 

vacant cathedra of Tripoli (Vesti 1908, 323-326). 
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letter (no. 23561) from 2 March 19134!. The tsar 
recorded this event in his dairy on the evening of 
7 March 1913: 


[...] between the reports both of us [the tsar and 
his wife Tsarina Aleksandra Fedorovna — Yu. P.] 
accepted the Patriarch of Antioch and accompa- 
nied him with the Archbishop of Tripoli. We 
received gifts from him of the Arabian crafis and 
many old valuable manuscripts and books. 


The ‘Arabian crafts’ mentioned by the tsar included 
furniture, jewelry boxes, and frames made of wood 
with mother-of-pearl inlay crafted in traditional 
Oriental taste. The short list of these gifts is pre- 
served among the archival documents in the 
National Historical Archive in St Petersburg’. 
There is also a list of the ‘manuscripts and books’ 
that Gregory IV presented to the Tsar Nicholas II. 
The list is dated to 5 March 1913, and titled The 
list of books presented by His Beatitude Patriarch of 
Antioch Gregory. It includes 41 points, but five of 
them are skipped (nos 6, 11, 29, 30, 33)*4. The 
same list is preserved in the archive of the State Her- 
mitage Museum, since the collection of the manu- 
scripts of Gregory IV, by the will of Nicholas II, 
was delivered for keeping to ‘His Majesty Personal 
Libraries in the Winter Palace’ in St Petersburg ^. 
The above-mentioned list was based on the two 
other lists of the collection of Gregory IV that were 
made earlier, when the audience of 7 March 1913 
was still in discussion. It is clear from the titles of 
these two documents: The list of books to be pre- 
sented to His Majesty Emperor by Beatitude Gregory, 


4 


RGIA, fond 797, opis’ 83 (3 otdelenie, 4 stol), delo 4, 
p. 29. 

Kozlov 1991, 387. 

There is a list of these gifts, compiled on 5 March 1913: 
"To the Emperor Nicholas II — the round table; to the 
Empresses Aleksandra Fedorovna — the dress table; to the 
Empresses Maria Fedorovna — the book cabinet; to the 
Heir — étagére; to the Great Duchess Olga Nikolaevna — 
the toilet box with mirror and secret lack; to the Great 
Duchess Tatiana Nikolaevna — the album; to the Great 
Duchesses Maria and Anastasia — on frame to each’ (RGIA, 
fond 472, opis’ 49, delo 1203, p. 66). 

44 RGIA, fond 472, opis’ 49, delo 1203, pp. 61-63. 

^ AGE, fond 2, opis’ XIV-A, 1913, delo 1 (part 1), 
pp. 55-57. The Winter Palace had several Imperial libraries 
under the general management, and for this reason, the 
plural form was used in the official title. 
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the Patriarch of Antioch. Both early lists used ‘to be 
presented’, while the later list from 5 March 1913 
has the verb ‘presented’. Two earlier lists are more 
interesting and informative. The first list includes 
36 points for the manuscripts’ description and the 
second one has 6 points in it. They include the 
titles of manuscripts, authors’ names, dates, and, in 
some cases, important notes. We reproduce these 
two lists according to the originals kept in the Her- 
mitage archive. Notably, these two lists have a few 
errors, which were correct by Krachkovsky in his 


list (see add. I). 
The first document: 


The list of books to be presented to His Majesty 
Emperor by the Blessed George, the Patriarch of 
Antioch 


1. Old Testament, part I. 

Date: 6744 Anno Mundi (1236 A[nno] 
D[omini]). 

2. Old Testament, part II. 

Date: 6745 Anno Mundi (1237 Alnno] 
D[omini]). 

3. New Testament and a part of the Old Testament. 
Undated, but with a note mentioning that the 
book was copied in Damascus before the Patriar- 
chate was transferred to this city. 

4, Four Gospels in Greek on 308 leaves of parch- 
ment. The book was donated to the Cathedral 
Church of Sts Sergius, Bacchus and Leontius in 
Bosra in 6852 Anno Mundi (1344 A[nno] 
Dí[omini], and restored by the Patriarch Joachim 
in 1418). 

5. The Gospel (calligraphic copy). Undated. On the 
basis of its paleographic features, it can be dated 
to the 9” century. 

6. The Gospel. Date: 6744 Anno Mundi (1236 
Alnno] D[omini]). 

7. The Acts and the Epistles of the Apostles (there is 
no division by chapters). The book was presented 
in 837 Alnno] D[omini]to the Church of Sts Ser- 
gius and Bacchus in Sadade. 

8. The Acts and the Epistles of the Apostles. 
Date: 742 Hijri (1341 Anno Domini). From 
the library of the Consul Jacoma (probably 
from Genoa). 

9. The Book of Psalms on 168 leaves of parch- 
ment, with parallel text in Arabic and Greek. 
Date: 11? century. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15; 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21: 


Commentary on the Book of Psalms by Abd- 
Allah Abu'l-Faraj, son of Atayeb. 
Commentary on the Book of Genesis, titled by 
the first words 'Hexameron' by St John Chrys- 
ostom. The book is written by Joachim, the 
Patriarch of Antioch, who visited Russia and 
helped in the establishing there the Patriarchy 
and in making loav the first patriarch. Date: 
(1579 A[nno] D[omini]). 

The Ladder of Virtue, a work by St John 
Climacus and a treatise by St Varsonofi on 
monasticism. Date: 574 Hijri (1178 A[nno] 
D[omini]). 

A collection of apologetic treatises, including: 
1) The Episde of St Sophronius, the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, on Christian faith; 2) The Epistle 
of St Cyril of Alexandria to John, the Patriarch 
of Antioch and to Nestorius, and his other 
treatises against Nestorius. 

The Epistle of Gennadius Scholarius to 
Mehmed II, the conquer of Constantinople, 
on Christian faith, and a collection of apolo- 
getic and dogmatic articles by Paul, the Bishop 
of Sidon, and others. 

A dogmatic treatise by Abd Allah, son of al- 
Fadl (Chronology of the patriarchs of Antioch 
is given at the end). Copied by Archdeacon 
Paul of Aleppo. Date: A.H. 1062. 
Anti-Catholic treatise (The answer to an 
encyclical by a Roman Pope, end of the 
16" century). The book is copied by Paul of 
Aleppo, a famous Archdeacon. At the end, the 
book tells the story about the fire in the 
Church of the Blessed Virgin in Damascus (in 
A.H. 1052). 

Unicum. A small collection by St Nikon, the 
Father Superior in the St Simeon Monastery 
near Antioch. Date 1088 A[nno] D[omini]. 

A treatise against the Catholics, a work by Ilia 
Fakhr, the Logophet, 1744 A[nno] D[omini]. 
A treatise on how the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father (against a Catholic study on 
the Filioque), a work by Ilia Fakhr (18" c.). 
A treatise on how the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father (against a Catholic study on 
the Filioque), a work by Ilia Fakhr, the 
Logophet of Antioch Patriarchate (1760 
A[nno] D[omini]). 

On the Holy Mysteries. A work by Ilia Fakhr, 
the Logophet of Antioch Patriarchate. Date: 
1747. 


22. Anti-Catholic writing by Gerasimus, the Patri- 
arch of Alexandria, to the citizens of Tripoli 
and Aleppo. Date: 1702. 

23. Correspondence of the Metropolitan Cyril of 
Aleppo“ with Paul, a Catholic monk from the 
Order of St Lazar (by Materials to the History 
of Propaganda of Catholicism in Syria in the 
19% century). 

24. “The Garden of Faith’, a treatise of religious- 
moral content, by Abd Allah, son of al-Fadl. 

25. Tacticon and various homilies, collections of 
panegyrics (issued by the Dominicans). 
Undated. 

26. “The Joy of a Believer’, a work by Abd Allah, 
son of al-Fadl. Date: 1052 A[nno] D [omini]. 

27. Collection of articles on theology, philology, 
and history, including the history of the Patri- 
archate of Antioch. 

28. A Travel of Macarius, the Patriarch of Anti- 
och, to Russia; [the manuscript of] 1765 (pho- 
notype of the manuscript from the London 
Museum, translated into Russian by Professor] 
Murkos) in two volumes. 

29. A Big Journey to Hidjaz, a work by Sheikh 
Abdul Ghani Nabulusi. 

30. The Arabic Explanatory Dictionary by Herman 
Farkhat, recorded by Acacius, the Metropolitan 
of Beirut. Date: 1773 A[nno] D[omini]. 

31. A Manual to the Study of Arabic Language by 
Iskhakh Tarabulusi. 

32. Commentaries by Sheikh Rady of ‘Aal-kafaat’, 
a treatise on grammar. Date: 739 Hijri (1338 
A[nno] D[omini]). 

33. Collection of poems by Suleiman, son of Has- 
san from Gaza. Date: 1556 Anno Domini. 

34. Commentaries by Seid Sherif of Tavali Ali 
Esfahani, a Muslim scholastic theology (Uni- 
cum). 

35. Atmospheric Influences, a work by Abdallah 
Antaki. Date: 7156 Anno Mundi (1648 Anno 
Domini). 

36. A Medical Treatise, by the Archdeacon Said, 
son of Abdul-Khair ^. 


46 Tt is written over ‘of Alexandria’, which has been crossed- 
out. 

47 AGE, fond 2, opis’ XIV-A, 1913, delo 1 (part 1), pp. 52-53 
(the typewritten original). 
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The second document: 


The list of books presented to His Majesty Emperor by 
the Blessed Gregory, the Patriarch of Antioch 


1. The Gospel. Date: 7163 Anno Mundi (1655 
A[nno] D[omini]). In the handwrighting of 
the Archdeacon Paul of Aleppo. Copied by 
him in the stone fortress called Kolomna, near 
the capital (Moscow) in the year of the cam- 
paign of the Grand Duke Aleksei Mikhailovich 
against the Poles. 

2. The Book of Psalms with 301 leaves, with par- 
allel texts in Arabic and Greek. Date: 11^ cen- 
tury. 

3. An important unicum: Historical evidence on 
the Antioch Patriarchate and about Georgia. 
The book is written in the hand of the Patri- 
arch Macarius and his grandson the Patriarch 
Cyril (18% century). 

4. Unicum: 1) Chronology of the Patriarchs and 
Metropolitans of Antioch from St Apostle 
Peter to the Patriarch Macarius (17'^ c.); 2) 
The story of St John Damascene about Bar- 
laam and Josaphat written by the hand of the 
Archdeacon Paul of Aleppo. 

5. A travel of Macarius the Patriarch of Antioch 
to Russia (the original, copies made from those 
in Russian libraries). Date: 7208 Anno Mundi 
(1700 A[nno] D[omini]). 

6. Ten medical treatises, works by Ali, grandson 
of Bakhtishu, Galen, Hunain, Yahya, son of 
Masabiha, Fabeth, son of Kurr, and others. The 
book is written in 551 Hijri (1157 A[nno] 
D[omini])4. 


As mentioned above, the collection of old manu- 
scripts presented in 1914 by George IV to Nicholas 
II was added to “His Majesty’s Personal Libraries in 
the Winter Palace', where it was kept until Febru- 
ary 1919. In the beginning of 1919, on petition 
from the Academy of Sciences and thanks to the 
personal activity of Krachkovsky, the manuscripts 


ES 
oc 


AGE, fond 2, opis’ XIV-A, 1913, delo 1 (part 1), p. 54 
(the typewritten original). 

Krachkovsky 1953, 37-38. 

Chalidov 1986, 495-512; Polosin et al., forthcoming. 

5! Scheglov 1917, 80-81. 
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were transferred to the Asiatic Museum of the 
Academy of Sciences. In his book Among Arabic 
Manuscripts. Memories of Libraries and Men, first 
published in 1945, Krachkovsky wrote: “On a 
frosty winter day, in February of 1919, accompa- 
nied by a pupil and assistant, I personally trans- 
ported on a hand-sleigh through the deserted streets 
of depopulated Petrograd all forty manuscripts, 
carefully wrapped in sheepskin to the former rooms 
of the Asiatic Museum building near the Academy 
building with columns". 

The Asiatic Museum was soon transferred to the 
new building of the Library of the Academy of Sci- 
encies on the Birzhevaya Line of the Vasilievsky 
Ostrov. Later, the museum was reorganized into 
the Oriental Institute and moved to a new location 
on Dvortsovaya Naberezhnaia 18, not far from the 
Winter Palace. There, in the Oriental Institute of 
the Academy of Sciences, in the former Novo- 
Mikhailovsky Palace of the Grand Duke Mikhail, 
the collection of the manuscripts of Gregory IV is 
presently kept”. 

Vladimir Shcheglov, the head of His Majesty's 
Personal Libraries in the Winter Palace, was the 
first to recognize the scholarly value of the gift from 
the Patriarch George IV. He included information 
about the manuscripts in his 1917 book devoted to 
the Library: 


In 1913, His Majesty s Personal Libraries were 
enriched by rather valuable gifis from Gregory, the 
Patriarch of Antioch, who presented to His Majesty 
Emperor a significant number of manuscripts writ- 
ten in Arabian languages, namely: Gospels, Acts by 
Holy Apostles, Epistles, treatises of the religious- 
moral content, travels, and alike, among which 
there are several rare lists. For example, the Chro- 
nology of the Antioch patriarchs and metropolitans, 
the Small collection of Epistles by St Nikon, the 
story by St John Damascene about Josaphat and 
Barlaam written by hand of the Archdeacon Paul 
of Aleppo, and others. 


Shcheglov also mentioned: “By the request of His 
Majesty Emperor, photographs were made from 
the rarest manuscripts, bound with book covers 
that imitated the originals, and sent to the Patriarch 
[George IV — Yu. P.]”°!. As far as I know, this 


important fact was unknown to scholars. 


IGNATY KRACHKOVSKY 


After the collection of manuscripts came to 
the library of the Winter Palace, it attracted the 
attention of Russian scholars. As pointed out by 
Shcheglov, the first of these scholars was Countess 
Praskovia Uvarova, the president of the Imperial 
Moscow Archaeological Society, who studied the 
collection as early as 19139". Ignaty Krachkovsky 
(Pl. 2), working at St Petersburg University at 
that time, was the second scholar who got the 
chance to study the manuscripts. He made the 
first and still only scholarly description of this col- 
lection of manuscripts. 

In his book Among Arabic Manuscripts, Krachk- 
ovsky described his unsuccessful attempt to see the 
famous library of Gregory IV during his travel to 
the Orient in 1908-1910 to study Arabic and old 
manuscripts as follows: 


The most fantastic rumors circulated about this 
library. Many people named to me all kinds of 
rarities which it was supposed to contain but they 
always added with a strange smile that Haddad 
was crafty and clever enough to prevent anyone 
from seeing his treasures. [...] My first visit to 
Damascus, however, was unsuccessful; the Patri- 
arch was away. I was later told, not without mal- 
ice, that he had returned on the very day of my 
departure. 


In the summer of 1909, before going back to Rus- 
sia, Krachkovsky made his second trip to Damas- 
cus, purposely to meet Gregory IV, with the hope 
to see the manuscripts from his library. For this, he 
asked Prince Boris Schakhovskoy, the Russian con- 
sul in Damascus, for assistance and was officially 
received by the patriarch; during the meeting, 
Krachkovsky secured the second, this time private, 
reception: 


Haddad could no longer avoid talking about man- 
uscripts and in the course of our conversation 
evinced a genuine knowledge of literature, espe- 
cially of the literature of Christian Arabic which 
was particularly important to me at that time. Yet 
to my questions, which I sometimes put very 
bluntly, he only gave evasive answers with an occa- 
sional slight sneer which annoyed me. He would 
say: T think I have got it’ or T have heard that it 
may be in Aleppo’, or somebody did show it to me’. 


Pl. 2. Ignaty Krachkovsky 
(photograph: State Hermitage Museum) 


When at last I lost patience and told him outright 
what we had heard in Russia about the 1700 
manuscript of [che patriarch — Yu. P.] Macarius’ 
journey [it was thought that the manuscript per- 
ished in a fire during the massacre of the Chris- 
tians in Damascus in 1860 — Yu. P.] Ais lips 
twitched faintly and he remarked cryptically: After 
all, not all the manuscripts were lost in the fire, 
Thus on that day too I was shown nothing on the 
pretext that the room was being redecorated and 
that the books had been packed away in boxes. 


However, Krachkovsky made the patriarch promise 
to show him his library. The patriarch said: “We are 
all at your command - I shall order the boxes to be 
opened tomorrow, and on Thursday I shall show 
you everything with which Allah has blessed 
the dwelling of this poor man [Patriarch Gregory IV 


9? Scheglov 1917, 162. I was unable to find any evidence 
among the archival documents about the Praskovia Uvaro- 
va’s studies. 
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— Yu. P.]”. But Gregory Haddad was known as a 
cunning person for a reason. When Krachkovsky 
came to the patriarch’s residency on the appointed 
day, he was politely told that “His Beatitude left 
yesterday for the northern districts of the Patriar- 
chate and, fearing that in his absence no one would 
be able to show you the manuscripts properly, has 
ordered that they should not be unpacked”. 

In 1913, when Gregory IV came to St Peters- 
burg to celebrate the 300" anniversary of the 
dynasty of the Romanovs, he expressed his desire to 
meet Krachkovsky several times. However, the 
scholar, remembering the story in Damascus, did 
not answer the patriarch’s invitation. 

It was an account of his relationship with the 
Patriarch of Antioch that Krachkovsky gave in his 
book. The reality was slightly different than this 
romantic, literary description. The first visit to see 
the library of Gregory IV was in fact unsuccessful, 
since the patriarch was not in Damascus. In the 
spring of 1909, Krachkovsky traveled to Egypt. 
Besides the work in the libraries of Cairo and 
Alexandria, there was another reason to go. He 
participated in the Second International Archaeo- 
logical Congress held in Cairo from 28 March to 
3 April, and all participants were eligable for some 
discounts. The trip gave Krachkovsky the oppor- 
tunity to meet with his compatriots, who also 
took part in the congress: his teacher, Professor 
Boris Turaev, and a member of the Imperial 
Archaeological Committee, Boris Farmakovsky, 
who was accompanied by his sister-in law, Vera 
Farmakovsky (a wife of his brother, ingeneer 
Vladimir Farmakovsky), and her sister Ekaterina 
Miakotina?*. 

Krachkovsky returned to Syria and Lebanon 
together with Farmakovsky and his companions, as 
we know from Krachkovsky's letter to Turaev from 
11 June 19095», Krachkovsky resumed his research 
in Beirut that was interrupted "for a short time 
because of a trip to Damascus with several Russian 
participants of the congress ?6. This brief remark is 


55 Krachkovsky 1953, 33-34. 

55 Dolinina 1994, 84. 

55 Sharov 2009, 10. 

56 Kratkovskaya 1954, 114. 

7 RGIA, fond 472, opis’ 43 (501/2733), delo 140, p. 1. 

58 RGIA, fond 472, opis’ 43 (501/2733), delo 140, pp. 1-1 
reverse. 


59 AGE, fond 1, opis’ V-1909, delo 20, p. 51. 
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important: the point is that two scholars who came 
to the congress, the senior curator of the Imperial 
Hermitage, Eugene Pridik, and the above-men- 
tioned Boris Farmakovsky, had a special unofficial 
mission from Baron Vladimir Frederix, the minis- 
ter of the Imperial Court. After the congress in 
Cairo, they had to visit Damascus and meet with 
Gregory IV. 

In early 1909, the patriarch addressed a request 
to visit Russia at the Russian Consul in Damascus 
by Prince Boris Shakhovskoy. The formal reason 
was a desire to express "the deep gratitude of the 
Antioch Church for all Highest benefactions pro- 
vided to it, and also to present to His Majesty some 
local productions and old handwritten Gospels”’”. 
In addition, Gregory IV offered to organize a spe- 
cial "Department of Antiquities of the Antioch 
Patriarchy in one of the Russian museums, where 
chiefly all church antiquities and rare items of the 
Antioch Patriarchy, presently looted by the Jesuits, 
or flouted by the Muslims, would go, as well as 
historical antiquities of the Patriarchy’s area [i.e., 
Damascus — Yu. P.], and in this Department, all 
these antiquities would be assesable to all who 
study the history of the Oriental Churches”*®. 

The prepositions of Gregory IV were favourably 
greeted in Russia. There were no doubts about the 
reasons for the visit of a special delegation from the 
Antiochene Patriarchate to Russia, but a proposal 
to create a special ‘Department of Antiquities’ 
sparked discussion and controversy. The Ministry 
of the Imperial Court, taking advantage of Farma- 
kovsky’s and Pridik’s planned trip to Cairo, offered 
them “to collect information and find out, to what 
extent the desire in organizing, in one of the Rus- 
sian museums, the Department named 'Depart- 
ment of Antiquities of the Antiochian Patriarchy’ 
expressed by the Patriarch Gregory is possible and 
acceptable in regard to the local conditions and cir- 
cumstances" ^), 

Upon their return to St Petersburg, senior cura- 
tor Pridik presented his report to the director of the 
Hermitage, Ivan Vsevolozhsky, stating that: 


The audience with the Patriarch lasted about three 
hours, and during it, His Beautitude roughly 
offered the following reasoning of his motion: His 
Beatitude said that he is quite lamentable to see 
that the monuments of the Orthodox Church, and 
ancient objects in his Patriarchy in general, have 
been ruined due to the ignorance of the pastors 


themselves and due to the rapacious encroachments 
on them by the Jesuits, American missioners, and 
Western European collectors, not even mentioning 
the Muslims. For example, a bulk of the Syrian 
manuscripts were burned in the Seidnaya Monas- 
tery out of fear that the Syrians could lodge their 
rights on the monastery. Furthermore, the minia- 
tures from the beautiful manuscript of the 12^ 
century were cut and kept now in the Jesuit colle- 
gium in Beirut, and the manuscript is in the Patri- 
archy without miniatures. 

His Beatitude pointed out that the rights of the 
Orthodox Church on the ownership of certain 
pieces of land in Syria could be proved only if the 
records made in the books that belonged to the 
churches from which there is no trace left after the 
horrible annihilation of the Christians in the 60s 
of the last century in Syria. All these precious docu- 
ments are in danger of being destroyed, because the 
Christians in Syria, as His Beatitude told us, like 
sheep are always in danger to be perished from 
either fire or sword. If His Majesty wishes to come 
for help to the Orthodox Church and permits the 
keeping of the ancient objects of the Patriarchy of 
Antioch in one of the Imperial Russian museums, 
the Orthodox Church in Syria will be extremely 
happy with this Tsar’s kindness. [...] So far, only 
several objects have been collected. His Beatitude 
showed us the aforementioned Gospel on parch- 
ment, from which the miniatures were cut; also, 
the Arabic Gospel written by Paul, the son of 
Patriarch Joachim, in Kolomna at the time of 
Aleksei Mikhailovich and bound in Russian cover 
of that time, with silver setting; also, the Gospel 
from a church that no longer exists, ancient glass, 
and several other objects of antiquity. But His 
Beatitude already gave instructions to all centers of 
the Patriarchy to collect all old objects that would 
be seen, and after receiving the kindness of His 
Majesty consent for holding of the antiquities in 
Russia, all these things will be sent to Russia, 
though His Beatitude is hoping to collect them 
rather in great number. 


The patriarch handed to Pridik the personal letter 
to Tsar Nicholas II and a box with 58 antiquarian 
objects (ancient glass and several clay vessels)9!. 
Krachkovsky certainly knew about this project of 
Gregory IV and the special mission of Pridik and 
Farmakovsky. It follows from a remark in his letter 
to Turaev from 1 November 1909: 


I am myself staying almost a month and a half in 
the winter residence, in Beirut, but I spent the 
summer traveling through northern Lebanon, and 
in a fruitless search in the libraries of numerous 
monasteries. I did not see there anything interest- 
ing, except several new works of the well-known 
deacon Paul of Aleppo, the author of Macarious’ 
journey to Russia. I drew attention of the Patriarch 
of Damascus that he should bear them in mind 
while making his donations to Russia. Maybe they 
will get to us. 


In this way, Krachkovsky contributed to the bring- 
ing of the manuscripts by Paul of Aleppo to Russia. 
The facts mentioned above, allow us to assume that 
the unwillingness of Gregory IV to show his library 
to Krachkovsky was mainly dictated by the patri- 
arch’s desire to keep his willingness to disclose the 
ancient manuscripts to Russia a secret from the 
Turkish government. 

In 1913, after Gregory IV left St Petersburg, the 
rumors that the patriarch presented to the Russian 
tsar some old books and manuscripts that went to 
the library of the Winter Palace, began to persis- 
tently circulate. As we know, these rumours hap- 
pened to be true. Krachkovsky wrote: 


It was no easy matter for a young Privat-Docent 
like myself to gain admission there [to the library 
of the Winter Palace — Yu. P.]; but the support 
and insistence of the Academy of Sciences helped to 
overcome all the obstacles set up by the Ministry of 
the Court, the police and the palace guard. I was 
granted permission to present myself at stated hours, 
of course only when the royal family was not in 
residence. Accompanied by a special guard, I was 
conducted by winding subterranean passages to the 
library where I was handed over to the supervision 
of the library staff. The library was under the 
direction of a chamberlain [Hofmeister — Yu. P.] 
V. Shcheglov, who did not attend every day; his 
assistant was a colonel [the assistant head was 
L.A. Bogdanovich, and Lieutenant-Colonel I.H. 
Ostankov was a staff member; Krachkovsky, 
probably, is talking about the latter — Yu. P.]; 
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neither of them had any clear idea of the object of 
my work, which probably explains why a secretary 
used to seat himself opposite me at the table, armed 
with a French novel, and watched my movements. 
The conditions were not favourable for work: the 
manuscripts were issued only one at a time and 
those which I had already examined were never 
issued a second time. The pages were of course not 
numbered, which greatly hampered reference. For 
some reason I was not allowed to measure the man- 
uscripts. The library possessed no reference books 
and I was not allowed to bring anything with me. 
All the notes which I made were carefully exam- 
ined and sometimes returned only after a delay, in 
order, as I eventually learnt, to give time for an 
expert to make sure that my notes in Arabic did 
not contain some secret cipher. But all these restric- 
tions were forgotten from the moment when I 
opened the first manuscript and began to examine 
it with feverish haste so as to hurry on to the sur- 
prises of the next one; |...] my work in the Winter 
Palace progressed but slowly: it was often inter- 
rupted by the return of the Imperial family or by 
my not being able to present myself at the appointed 
hours which were different every time. Neverthe- 
less, [...] by the summer of 1914 the preliminary 
list of the palace collection was more or less com- 
pleted. I could not help feeling that the Winter 
Palace was a most unsuitable place for it®. 


The archival documents reveal the real situation 
around Krachkovsky trying to obtain permission to 
work on the manuscripts in the Winter Palace. The 
documents show that there were no special difficul- 
ties with it; however, the bureaucratic procedure of 
transferring the documents to various offices took 
over a month. The first time, the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences applied to the Ministry of the Imperial 
Court with a request to allow Krachkovsky to make 
the description of the Oriental manuscripts of Greg- 
ory IV on 20 January 1914. In its turn, the Office 
of the Ministry of the Imperial Court sent the 
request of the Academy of Sciences to Vladimir 
Shcheglov, the head of His Majesty Personal Librar- 
ies in the Winter Palace on 30 January, and received 
an affirmative answer on 1 February. 


6% Krachkovsky 1953, 35-37. 
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Besides that, according to the existing rule, the 
minister of the Imperial Court had to get a special 
permission for the description of the manuscripts 
by Krachkovsky from Nicholas II, since the manu- 
scripts were personal property of the emperor. 
Information about the granted emperor’s permis- 
sion was sent on 11 February to both the Office of 
the Ministry of the Court and the Academy of Sci- 
ences. In accordance to this, on 13 February, the 
directive to allow Krachkovsky to study in the 
Library was given to Prince Ivan Ratiev, the chief 
of police of the Winter Palace. After that, on 4 
March 1914, the Academy of Sciences issued a cer- 
tificate about sending Krachkovsky for work in the 
libraries of the Winter Palace. Finally, in the spring 
of 1914, Krachkovsky was able to begin studying 
the manuscripts brought by Gregory IV. Let us 
illustrate these facts with documents from the Her- 
mitage archive (see Appendix I). 

As a result of Krachkovsky's studies in the library 
of the Winter Palace in the spring of 1914, he com- 
piled a preliminary description of the collection: 


The outstanding significance of the collection con- 
vinced me of the worth having to produce a detailed 
catalogue, with a separate analysis of each manu- 
script and with more or less broad excerpts from the 
most valuable. Specifically, a number of unknown 
or obscure works by the Patriarch Macarius made 
me gather information about his other works that 
there are in Western Europe. Taking advantage of 
the summer business trip of 1914, in June, I exam- 
ined some individual manuscripts of Macarius pre- 
served in Leipzig and Halle“. 


Krachkovsky worked on this catalogue in “the mod- 
est quarters of the Deutsche Morgenländische 
Gesellschaft in Halle”, where, according to his mem- 
oirs, he “was often the only visitor, and upon leaving 
had to place a key on the agreed spot, and [worked 
— Yu. P.] in a comfortable, quite room of the Legati 
Warneriani in Leiden”. “By mid-July, during my 
stay in Leiden, the catalogue was completely fin- 
ished”, recollected Krachkovsky, “but the circum- 
stances of the war time forced me to leave it, with all 
my luggage and my other works, in Holland”®. 
News of the war reached Krachkovsky and his 
wife in The Hague. They had to return to Leiden, 
quarter in a boarding house, and seek a way to 
return to Russia. After making the financial arrange- 
ments, on 10 August 1914, Krachkovsky left Leiden 


for Stockholm through London, New-Castle, and 
Bergen. They had to leave their books and manu- 
scripts in Leiden, with Slavist van Veick®”. It is not 
clear, whether Krachkovsky’s manuscripts were ever 
sent to Russia. No traces of the catalogue mentioned 
by Krachkovsky were found in his archives‘®. 

Krachkovsky returned to the question of the sig- 
nificance of the collection of the manuscripts of 
Gregory IV and its fate during the revolutionary 
period of 1917-1918. He composed a special report 
to the Academy of Sciences, which, as we remem- 
ber, in 1914, petitioned for his access to the study- 
ing of these manuscripts in the Winter Palace. The 
note said: 


In 1913, Gregory IV, the Patriarch of Antioch, 
who came for the celebration of the dynasty of the 
Romanov anniversary, presented to the Emperor 
Nicholas II a collection of Arabic manuscripts. 
This collection was placed in His Majesty’s Per- 
sonal Libraries in the Winter Palace and until 
recently was accessible with great difficulty, even 
for specialists; moreover, their work there was com- 
plicated by the absence of any kind of manuals in 
the mentioned library. 

The collection is not large in quantity; it 
includes only 40 volumes; however, it represents 
the only collection of Christian Arabic writings in 
the world. The manuscripts were collected by the 
Patriarch throughout his life; he was an expert in 
this literature and only by this circumstance can we 
explain that the quality of the collection leaves 
behind those of the Berlin, London, and Paris 
libraries, and is not even inferior to the unique in 
their kind collections of the Vatican and Beirut. 
The manuscripts represent almost all fields of the 
Christian Arabic writings. 

In the section of the Holy Writings, a three- 
volume Bible of the 11" century, the earliest com- 
plete version among those known to specialists, 
deserved a special mentioning. One manuscript of 
the Gospel is an autograph of Paul of Aleppo, the 
author of the description of the journey of Patriarch 
Macarius, who visited Russia at the time of [the 
Tsar] Aleksei Mikhailovich. Among the theological 
writings, a number of works of Abdallah of Anti- 
och, an author of the 11” century, greatly unknown 
until now in most cases, are notable. No less impor- 
tant is a translation of the ‘Taktikon’ by Nikon of 
the Black Mount, the manuscript existing only in 
one copy in the Vatican. Of the later period are the 


theological polemical treatises by Ilias Fakhr, a 
prominent figure in the Patriarchate of Antioch at 
the time of the Union with Rome. Historical geo- 
graphical literature is even more richly represented ; 
among it is the description of a travel to Russia of 
the Patriarch Macarius, which is the oldest manu- 
script believed to be perished in the 1860 fire in 
Damascus [but which survived the fire despite 
rumours to the contrary — Yu. P.]. Another man- 
uscript consisting of historical and geographical 
works by the same Patriarch Macarius, for several 
reasons, could be considered as his autograph. For 
the first time, thanks to this collection, come to 
Russia the old manuscripts of some writings on 
which the Bishop Porfiry Uspensky used to work: 
the history of Michael Brek, and others. The hom- 
iletics are represented by a manuscript of the hom- 
ilies by the Nestorian Patriarch Abu Khalim III; 
religious poetry — by the collection of poems by the 
Metropolitan Suleiman of Gaza, the works of 
which still has not reached Europe. The secular 
literature of the Christians is not forgotten as well: 
the collection includes several philological writings 
by Herman Farkhat, a Maronite metropolitan, 
and an extremely important collection of treatises 
on oculistics compiled by a Christian doctor, and 
includes several unicums. 

The outstanding scholarly value of the collection 
insistently requires from Russian science to place it 
in the conditions favourable for its examination by 
specialists. The Asiatic Museum of the Academy of 
Sciences, the Public Library, and the [Library of 
the] University, of course, satisfy most to these con- 


ditions. 


On 8 March 1917, Nikolay Marr read this note at 
the meeting of the Division of History and Philol- 
ogy of the Academy of Sciences. On the request of 
Krachkovsky, Marr raised a question of the possi- 
bility to transfer the collection of the Oriental 
manuscripts of Gregory IV from the library of the 
Winter Palace to the one of the national repository 
of Oriental manuscripts, the Asiatic Museum or the 
Public Library. The Academy of Sciences made a 
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decision to “ask the Provisional Government about 
transferring the mentioned manuscripts to the Asi- 
atic Museum”. The corresponding letter (no. 941) 
was sent on 15 April 1917 by Sergey Oldenburg, 
the permanent secretary of the Academy of Sciences 
to the Provisional Government. 

A reply to this letter was read aloud at the meet- 
ing of the Division of History and Philology on 
19 April 1917: 


The Comissar of the Provisional Government in 
charge of the former Ministry [Imperial — Yu. P.] 
Court and Principalities from April 17, no. 0911, 
informed the Permanent Secretary: |...) I consider 
it my duty to inform You that Your request regard- 
ing the transfer of the Arabic manuscripts from the 
Libraries of the former Emperor to the Asiatic 
Museum of the Academy of Sciences, and about 
making Mr. Sreznevsky, the librarian of the Acad- 
emy, a member of the Commity for the reviewing 
of the Libraries will be taken into account timely, 
when the fate of the mentioned Libraries has been 
decided”. 


However, there were no further real actions taken 
by the Provisional Government at all. After the 
Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 (or “The October 
Coup’, as the Academy of Sciences called it until 
1924), the Academy of Sciences repeated its 
request, and it was finally approved in the fall of 
19187'. Through the decision of the library secion 
of the Komissariat for Protection of the Art and 
Antiquity Monuments from 8 February 1919, no. 
183/15, the Arabic manuscripts were transferred 
from the Winter Palace to the Asiatic Museum of 
the Academy of Sciences. The transfer was done 
according to the list made by Krachkovsky, which 
is preserved in the Hermitage archives. 

In the beginning of February 1919, the manu- 
scripts were taken to the Asiatic Museum by 
Krachkovsky, who at that time held the position of 


So 
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curator of the Near Eastern Department. In his 
book Among Arabic Manuscripts, he wrote about 
this transfer: 


All the manuscripts [brought by Gregory IV — 
Yu. P.] Literally passed again through my hands. 
I could work on them to my heart’s content in con- 
ditions quite different from those in the Winter 
Palace. |...] My joy was clouded only by the fact 
that the original list with all the quotations 
remained in Holland |...] and other works pre- 
vented me from continuing with the planned cata- 
logue raisonné, so I published only a brief descrip- 


tion”. 


In the preface to his description, Krachkovsky 
explained the reasons why he was not able to come 
back to his work on a compilation of the detailed 
scholarly catalogue. He wrote that “it was psycho- 
logically too difficult to do the same work again, 
and besides that, despite all my efforts, it would be 
incomplete without the materials left in Holland””*. 
However, as the first published information about 
the rare examples of Christian Arabic literature, 
Krachkovsky’s article had a great scholarly signifi- 
cance even in its concise version. 

The text of the ‘short list’ was supposed to be 
published in volume 7 of the Khristiansky Vostok 
(‘The Christian Orient’) in 1924. The pre-publica- 
tion version of the volume was prepared but it was 
not printed. However, Krachkovsky had 95 off- 
prints of his article from this unpublished volume. 
Later, in 1927, he submitted this text for volume 2 
of the /zvestiia Kavkazskogo istoriko-arkheologich- 
eskogo instituta v Tiflise (‘Proceedings of the Cauca- 
sus Institute for History and Archaeology in Tiflis’), 
the journal that absorbed Khristiansky Vostok. The 
article was included in Krachkovsky’s Selected 
Writings published in six volumes in 1955-1960 by 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. The text was 
revised for the latter publication and enhanced with 
personal notes of Krachkovsky, which he wrote on 
the margins of the 1924 offprint that has been pre- 
served in his personal library”. 

Since this article was published only in Russian, 
it is worthwhile to provide an overview of the main 
conclusions made by the scholar (see Appendix 2). 
Krachkovsky valued the gift of Gregory IV very 
highly. He believed that thanks to the patriarch, 
St Petersburg received a unique collection of Chris- 
tian Arabic manuscripts that in his view equaled 


the collections in Paris and the Vatican. Of particu- 
lar interest are the works of Abdallah ibn al-Fadl of 
Antioch and the manuscripts related to Macarius, 
the Patriarch of Antioch. The collection of Gregory 
IV includes one Greek parchment manuscript of 
the Gospel (no. 4; present call number D 227)’, 
probably of the eleventh century; it has a note from 
A.D. 1344 on its donation to the Church of 
Sergius, Bacchus, and Leontius in Bosra, and a note 
from A.D. 1418 about the restoration of this man- 
uscript by Patriarch Joachim. 

The manuscripts of Christian and Islamic nature 
should be mentioned among the works in the Ara- 
bic part of the collection; it also includes several 
manuscripts that include both Christian and Islamic 
writings. In this respect, item no. 42 (present call 
number C 875), which contains treatises on oph- 
thalmology, is especially interesting. A Jerusalem 
doctor compiled it in A.H. 551/A.D. 1155. The 
Muslim part of the collection is modest and includes 
the commentaries by Radi ad-din of Astrabad to the 
grammatical treatise Al-Kafı by Ibn al-Khadjib 
(no. 37; present call number C 873) dated to A.H. 
739/A.D. 1338; the description of his journey in 
Syria, Egypt, and Arabia by Abd al-Ghani al-Nab- 
ulusi, a Damascus mystic (no. 34; present call num- 
ber B 1231) dated to A.H. 1204/A.D. 1789; the 
Synonyms dictionary by Abu Ishaq Ibrahim al- 
Adjdabi (no. 36; present call number B 1232) of 
the nineteenth century; the notes by al-Djurdjani 
to the commentaries by al-Isfahani to the Metaphys- 
ics by al-Baidavi (no. 39; present call number 
B 123) of the nineteenth century. 

Arguably the most important and valuable part 
of the collection are the distinctly Christian manu- 
scripts. They include manuscripts of the Bible and 
works on dogmatics, apologetics, church history 
and geography, religious poetry, philology, natural 
history, and medicine. It should be emphasized 
that the dated manuscripts prevail, and this is 
extremely important for Arabic Christian paleogra- 
phy. 

One of the unicums is a three-volume Bible 
(nos 1-3; present call number D 226)" written in 
A.D. 1235-1238 in Damascus by Savva Lavriot 
(Pimen of Damascus). He copied a more ancient 
original, the Bible of A.D. 1022, written in Anti- 
och. Savva Lavriot made several notes that include 
the dates when he finished his work (the copying 
of the text) on the leaves of the Bible. There is an 
inscription with the date of 17 December A.M. 


6744/A.D. 1235 at the end of the Genesis (vol- 
ume 1, leaf 35). There are similar inscriptions: at 
the end of the Book of Leviticus with the date of 
4 January A.M. 6744/A.D. 1236 (volume 1, leaf 
76); in the Book of Prophets with the date of 
21 January A.M. 6745/A.D. 1237 (volume 2, leaf 
144); in the Book of Iyov from mid-February of 
A.M. 6745/A.D. 1237 (volume 2, leaf 158); and 
an inscription from February A.M. 6746/A.D. 
1238 at the end of the second book of the Mac- 
cabees (volume 3, leaf 16v). 

The majority of the third volume of the Bible, 
beginning from the Book of Tobit, and almost the 
whole New Testament were copied by a different 
scribe, who also called himself ‘a citizen of Damas- 
cus’ in two undated insciptions on the leaves 214 
and 258. Besides that, the leaves of this three-vol- 
ume handwritten Bible bear several interesting 
notes of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
they inform the reader that the manuscript was in 
Tripoli around 1600, in the possession of a local 
‘magnate’ and afterwards stayed with his descend- 
ants. In addition, there are two inscriptions in vol- 
ume 1 on leaf 59v (A.M. 7047/A.D. 1539 and 
A.M.7069/A.D. 1561), one inscription in volume 
2 on leaf 222 (A.M. 7117/A.D. 1609), and two 
more in volume 3 on leaf 145v (A.M. 7061/ 
A.D. 1553 and A.M. 7116/A.D. 1608). 

The inscription in volume 2 informs us that in 
January A.M. 7126/A.D. 1618, the Bible was 
donated to the Monastery of Balamand by Suley- 
man Djurdji, a secretary to Yusuf Pasha Sif and the 
founder of the famous literary dynasty of al-Yaziji. 
The second volume includes two interesting notes: 
a large inscription about the internecine conflicts in 
Damascus in A.M. 7196/A.D. 1688 is placed on 
leaves 144-145; and 158v has an inscription about 
events in the Balamand Monastery in A.M. 7198/ 
A.D. 1690. In general, the leaves of the three vol- 
umes of the Bible bear numerous notes and autho- 
graphs of historical figures; they are of great interest 
for the history of this Bible, stretching from the 
thirteenth to the beginning of the twentieth 
century, and for the history of the Patriarchate of 
Antioch. In particular, it could be mentioned that 
leaf 99 in volume 1 has an A.M. 7180/A.D. 1672 
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autograph of Hanania, a grandson of Macarius, the 
famous Patriarch of Antioch. 

Volume 1, which includes the texts from the 
Genesis to the Book of Psalms (inclusively), has 
several miniatures made in a crude manner on 
leaves 77v, 100, 219v, and 236v. Krachkovsky 
wrote a special article about this Bible, which was 
first published in 1925 and reprinted in 196075. In 
this article, the scholar discussed the possibility that 
this tree-volume Bible was the source for the Arabic 
Bible written in A.M. 7087/A.D. 1579 in Tripoli 
by Priest David at the order of Giovanni Battista 
Eliano, a Jesuit sent to Syria. The manuscript of 
1579 is kept in the Vatican and in 1671 it served 
as the model for the publishing of the first com- 
plete Bible in Arabic". The discussion raised by 
Krachkovsky was recently continued by Valentin 
Polosin®®. It should be noted that in his article, 
Krachkovsky compiled a summary of the evidence 
about Savva Lavriot further enriched by Polosin?!. 

Undoubtedly of great interest is the luxurious 
copy of “The Acts and Epistles of the Apostles’ of 
A.H. 742/A.D. 1341, with headpieces and gold 
décor, which was probably written for Genoa’s 
Consul Jacoma (no 9; present call number D 228), 
and the parchment Book of Psalms with parallel 
Greek and Arabic texts, that probably dates from 
the eleventh or early twelfth century (no. 10; pre- 
sent call number C 868). According to Sergey 
Frantsuzov, the last manuscript was written in the 
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year A.H. 496/A.D. 1102-1103 and was a copy 
from the original from A.D. 1092. This copy of 
the Book of Psalms was apparently used during the 
mass, because it was divided into ‘Glories’ (86&«). 
Another Book of Psalms, no. 11 (present call num- 
ber B 1215), is written on paper and dates from the 
twelfth century. It was also used during the mass, 
as it is divided into ‘Kaphismas’ and ‘Glories’. Both 
books were studied by Nina Pigulevskaya??. Manu- 
script no. 12 (present call number B 1216) is of 
great interest. It includes the first part of the Com- 
mentaries by the East Syrian hieromonk Abd-Allah 
Abu'l-Faraj Ibn al-Tayyib (died in A.D. 1043) to 
the Book of Psalms. Krachkovsky noted that the 
manuscript is undated?*. In a recent publication, 
Francuzov dated it to the sixteenth century®. 

Several manuscripts are connected to the names 
of Macarius, the Patriarch of Antioch, and his son 
Paul of Aleppo°°. In the first place, the Damascus 
manuscript of A.D. 1700 containing “The Travel 
of Patriarch Macarius to Russia’, the same copy 
that was believed to have perished in flames during 
the massacre in Damascus in 1860 (no. 33; present 
call number B 1230). This also holds true for the 
four Gospels (no. 6; present call number B 1214), 
a fine manuscript copied by Paul of Aleppo in 
A.D. 1654 in Kolomna, where he and Patriarch 
Macarius had to spend several months because of 
an epidemic of the plaque in Moscow. The manu- 
script’s binding is ornamented with silver décor, a 
seventeenth-century work of a Russian workshop”. 
Paul of Aleppo, with his own hand, copied ‘a col- 
lection of works by Abdallah of Antioch' (no. 17; 
present call number B 1219) with annotations on 
the activities of Patriarch Macarius and on the his- 
tory of the Patriarchate of Antioch. 

The work of Abdallah of Antioch is also included 
in another collection completed and copied by Paul 
of Aleppo (no. 18; present call number B 12120). 
He also copied a collection by St Nikon (no. 19; 
present call number B 1221) and a collection of 
writings of A.M. 7164/A.D. 1656 with the excerpts 
on the history of the patriarchs of Antioch and 
Alexandria, and The Story of Barlaam and Josaphat 
(no. 30; present call number B 1228). 


CONCLUSION 
As we have seen, even this brief overview of the 


collection of manuscripts gathered by Gregory IV 
shows its significant scholarly value. There are no 


doubts that Krachkovsky, the eminent specialist in 
Middle Eastern Studies, should be credited for the 
discovery of the collection. Krachkovsky not only 
made the first, though brief, scholarly description 
of the manuscripts, but thanks to his efforts, the 
renowned Russian academic tradition in Middle 
Eastern Studies was preserved during the post-Rev- 
olutionary and Soviet periods. Owing to this, 
Russian scholars were able to continue the research 
started by Krachkovsky, including the study of the 
Christian Arabic manuscripts brought to Russia by 
the Patriarch Gregory IV of Antioch®®. Meanwhile, 
the scholarly potential of this collection has not 
been exhausted, and many interesting discoveries 
are awaiting their future researchers. 


INSTEAD OF AN EPILOGUE 


When this article was already finished, I came 
across an interesting remark about the manuscripts 
of Patriarch Gregory IV, which uncovers another 
side in the history of the patriarch's gift. According 
to the tradition of the Russian Imperial Court, a 
tsar could not possibly accept any gifts. The proce- 
dure went as follows: when a person desired to pre- 
sent a private gift to a tsar, he should send a written 
request to the Ministry of the Imperial Court. The 
minister reported it to the tsar in person, and the 
tsar gave either his approval or rejection. However, 
before sending the report, the ministry usually col- 
lected information about both the person present- 
ing the gift, and the value of the gift in question. 
Competent experts established not only the signifi- 
cance of a certain gift but also estimated its com- 
mercial value. If the tsar agreed to accept a gift, 
simultaneously, according to the report of the 
Ministry of the Imperial Court, a value of the ‘tsar’s 
charity’ — a symbolic financial equivalent of the 
accepted gift — was determined. Rings with dia- 
monds and other precious stones, snuff boxes and 
watches decorated with gems, the tsar's portraits set 
in gold and silver frames richly embellished with 
diamonds, or other valuable ‘trinkets’ were usually 
given as such ‘charity.’ All this jewelry was bought 
yearly by the Ministry of the Imperial Court spe- 
cifically for this purpose, and was kept in the treas- 
ury of the ministry. If a donor wished, he, instead 
of a precious article, could receive a monetary 
equivalent, in accordance with an estimate made by 
the experts. The ministry strictly controlled the 
described procedure, not allowing any breach in it. 


For this reason, each gift to the Russian tsar was, in 
fact, paid off by the tsar. 

Patriarch Gregory IV of Antioch was not an 
exception to this rule. The archival documents 
mention compensations provided to the people 
who accompanied the patriarch, as well as to the 
priests and monastic superiors who sent the gift to 
the Russian tsar with Patriarch Gregory. Unfortu- 
nately, I have not found a similar document regard- 
ing the compensation for the collection of old 
manuscripts presented by the patriarch. Neverthe- 
less, such compensation was given to the patriarch. 
A famous Russian scholar, philologist-Orientalist 
Agafangel Krimskij (1871-1942) mentioned this 
fact in his book The History of New Arabic Litera- 
ture: Nineteenth-Beginning of the Twentieth. Cen- 
tury. Krimskij extensively traveled through the 
Orient, and met with Patriarch Gregory IV numer- 
ous times. When in his book Krimskij wrote about 
"Ihe Gift (Al-Haddiyah), the journal established by 
the patriarch, he made a note that in 1913, the 
patriarch presented to the Russian tsar the best part 
of his library, and that, according to Krachkovsky, 
these 42 important manuscripts put St Petersburg 
on the same level as Paris and the Vatican. After 
that Krimskij added: "surprisingly, the Minister of 
the [Imperial] Court compensated this gift nig- 
gardly, at least, the Patriarch confidentially told me 
so"9?, Though we do not know the exact amount 
received by the patriarch for his gift, taking into 
account the enormous scholarly significance of the 
manuscripts, I believe that in that case he was 
undeniably right. Thanks to the gift of Gregory IV, 
Russia got enriched with treasures to which the 
monetary equivalent is impossible to estimate. 
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APPENDIX 1 


Letter of the Office of the Ministry of the 
Imperial Court, 30 January 1914 


The Ministry of the Imperial Court 
Office 

30 January 1914 

No. 1359 


With enclosure 
To the Head of His Majesty’s Personal Libraries 
The Office, by the order of the Ministry of the Impe- 


rial Court, has the honour to ask you not to dismiss 
the informing on the response to the request described 
in the enclosed copy of a letter from the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, 20 January of this year, no. 352. 


As for Head of Office, the deputy-head of Office 
Hofmeister P[rince] S[ergey] Gagarin. 
As the Office Secretary Fedenko”. 


The signed copy of the letter of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, 20 January 1914 


The Imperial Academy of Sciences in St Petersburg 
From the Permanent Secretary 

20 January 1914 

No. 352 


To the Minister of the Imperial Court 


Upon the instruction of the Conference of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, I have the honour to appear to 
Your Excellency, with a humble request from the 
Academy, do not refuse to ask His Majesty Emperor 
for his permission to make the description by the Sec- 
retary of the Oriental Department of the Imperial 
Russian Archaeological Society, the Privat-Docent of 
the Imperial S[aint] Petersburg University, Ignaty 
Iulianovich Krachkovsky of the Arabic manuscripts 
presented to His Imperial Majesty by the Antioch 
Patriarch Gregory which are kept in His Majesty’s 
Personal Libraries. These manuscripts are of a signifi- 
cant scholarly interest, and it would be extremely 
desirable to include their desciption in the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences publication Khristiansky Vostok 
[The Christian Orient’ — Yu. P.]. 


Signed: the Permanent Secretary, Ordinary Academi- 
cian Sergey Oldenburg. 
Ratified: the Head of the Conference Office A. Rud- 


nev. 


Correct with original: as the Office Secretary of 
the Office of the Ministry of the Imperial Court 
Fedenko?!. 


The letter of the Head of His Majesty's Personal 
Libraries Vladimir Shcheglov, 1 February 1914 


No. 35 
1 February 1914 
City of S[aint] Petersburg] 


To the Office of the Ministry of the Imperial Court 


On the account of the Office of the Ministry of the 
Imperial Court from 30 January 1914, no. 1359, I 
have the honour to inform you that Privat-Docent of 
the Imperial Saint Petersburg University, Ignaty 
Iulianovich Krachkovsky, is granted access to His Maj- 
esty s Personal Libraries* for the description of the 
Arabic manuscripts presented to His Majesty Emperor 
by the Antioch Patriarch Gregory, there are no objec- 
tions from me. 


The Head of His Majesty’s Personal Libraries 
Hofmeister [V.V. Shcheglov — Yu. P.]?. 


* crossed out in the Winter Palace’. 


The letter of the Head of the Office of 
the Ministry of the Imperial Court A. Mosolov, 
11 february 1914 


The Ministry of the Imperial Court 
The Office 

11 February 1914 

No. 1892 


To the Head of His Majesty’s Personal Libraries 


His Majesty the Emperor, according to the ever-faith- 
ful report of the Minister of the Imperial Court, 
approved the access of the Secretary of the Oriental 


® AGE, fond 2, opis’ XIV-A, 1914, delo 11, page 5; the 
original is written on the paper with letterhead of the 
Office of the Ministry of the Imperial Court. Notes: no. 
33: '1* of February, 1914’, ‘Inform the Office that there is 
no opposition on my side’ (the last note is an autograph of 
V.V. Shcheglov). 

AGE, fond 2, opis’ XIV-A, 1914, delo 11, page 6 — the 
signed copy. 

° AGE, fond 2, opis’ XIV-A, 1914, delo 11, page 4 — the 

duplicate copy. 


Ke] 
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Department of the Russian Imperial Archaeological 
Society, Privat-Docent of the Imperial Saint Peters- 
burg University, Krachkovsky, to His Majesty’s Pri- 
vate Libraries, in order to examine the Arabic manu- 
scripts presented to His Imperial Majesty by the 
Patriarch of Antioch Gregory. 

Reporting the aforementioned for the appropriate 
instructions, the Office, by the order of the Minister of 
the Imperial Court, has the honour to add that the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences has been informed on 
the matter. 


Head of the Office General-Leitenant [A.A.] Mosolov 
As the Office Secretary Fedenko??. 


The letter of the Head of His Majesty’s Personal 
Libraries Vladimir Shcheglov, 13 February 1914 


No. 54 
13 February 1914 
C[ity] S[ankt] P[etersburg] 


To His Excellency Prince I.D. Ratiev 


Your Gracious Sir, Prince Ivan Dmitrievich, 

The letter of the Office of the Ministry of the Imperial 
Court from 11 February of this year, informed us on 
the permission issued by His Majesty the Emperor for 
the access of the Secretary of the Oriental Department 
of the Imperial Russian Archaeological Society, Privat- 
Docent of Saint Petersburg University Krachkovsky to 
His Majesty’s Private Libraries, in order to examine 
the Arabic manuscripts. 

Informing You on the aforementioned for the 
required directions from You, I am humbly asking to 
allow access for Mister Krachkovsky without delay, to 
His Majesty’ Private Libraries in the Winter Palace, 
if it is so possible. 

Accept G[racious] S[ir] assurance in my full respect 
and devotion 


[V.V. Shcheglov]?*. 


°3 AGE, fond 2, opis’ XIV-A, 1914, delo 11, page 9 — the 
original copy, inscriptions: ‘no. 46’, ‘February 13, 1914’. 

94 AGE, fond 2, opis’ XIV-A, 1914, delo 11, page 8 — the 
duplicate copy 

° AGE, fond 2, opis’ XIV-A, 1914, delo 11, page 10 - the 
original copy; inscriptions: ‘February 17, 1914’, ‘File no. 
12. 1914’. 

°° AGE, fond 2, opis’ XIV-A, 1914, delo 11, page 11 — the 
original copy; inscriptions: ‘March 10, 1914’, ‘115’. 
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The letter of the Policemeister of the Winter 
Palace, Prince Ivan Ratiev, 14 February 1914 


The Ministry of the Imperial Court 
Policemeister of the Imperial Winter Palace 
14 February 1914 

No. 236 

Sankt Petersburg 


To His Excellency V.V. Shcheglov 


Your Excellency Gracious Sir Vasily Vasilievich, 
To your letter from 13 February of this year, no. 54, I 
have the honour to inform You that I issued the order 
on the access into the Winter Palace, in His Majesty’ 
Private Libraries, the Secretary of the Oriental Depart- 
ment of the Imperial Archaeological Society, Privat- 
Docent of Sankt Petersburg University, Krachkovsky. 
Please accept, Your Excellency, the assurance of my 
full respect and devotion, I am honoured to be at your 
Service, 
Prince Ivan Ratiev”. 


The certificate issued by the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences to Ignaty Krachkovsky on 
4 March 1914 


Imperial Academy of Sciences 
Permanent Secretary 

4 March 1914 

No. 1134 

Saint Petersburg 


Certificate 


The presenter of this, the Secretary of the Oriental 
Department of the Imperial Russian Archaeological 
Society, Privat-Docent of the Imperial Saint Peters- 
burg University Ignaty Iulianovich Krachkovsky has 
been sent by the Imperial Academy of Sciences to study 
in His Majesty’s Private Libraries with the goal of 
describing the Arabic manuscripts presented to His 
Imperial Majesty by the Patriarch of Antioch Gregory. 

The Imperial Academy of Sciences, according to the 
letter of the Head of the Office of the Ministry of the 
Imperial Court from 11 February th[is] y[ear], no. 
1891, presented the Department of His Majesty’s Pri- 
vate Libraries with the humble request to not refuse 
in the enlightened help to the Privat-Docent Krachko- 
vsky during the fulfillment of the scholarly mission 
assigned to him by the Academy. 


Permanent Secretary, Ordinary Academician Sergey 
Oldenburg 
Head of the Conference Office Andrey Rudnev 


As the Office Secretary Ivan [an illegible signature]”°. 


APPENDIX 2 


List of the manuscripts from the collection of Patriarch Gregory IV of Antioch, according to the article 
by Ignaty Krachkovsky 


IU/II 


Current 
no. 


Author and title 


Date 


Page 
no. 


Number of 
lines on 


page 


Size of ms. with and 
without margins 


D 226 


Bible. Volume 1: Old Testament (Genesis to Book 
of Psalms) with miniatures on pages 77v, 100, 
219v, 236v. Copied by Savva of Lavriot (Pimen of 
Damascus) in Damascus after the Antioch model of 
A.D. 1022. 


A.D. 1236. Notes by Savva of 
Lavriot on pp. 35 (17 Decem- 
ber A.D. 1235/A.M. 6744), 76 
(4 January A.D. 1236/A.M. 
6744). 


257 


26, 23 


31 x 24 (7 x 18) 


D 226 


Bible. Volume 2: Old Testament (Proverbs to Book 
of Nehemiah). Copied by Savva of Lavriot in 
Damascus after the Antioch model of A.D. 1022. 
Inscription of January A.D. 1618/A.M. 7126 men- 
tions that it was donated to the Monastery of Bala- 
mand by Suleyman Djurdji, a secretary to Yusuf 
Pasha Sif. A large inscription about the internecine 
conflicts in Damascus in A.D. 1688/A.M. 7196 
(pp. 144-145) and inscription about events in the 
Balamand Monastery in A.D. 1690/A.M. 7198 
(p. 158). 


A.D. 1236. Notes by Savva of 
Lavriot on pp. 144b-145a 
(21 January A.D. 1237/A.M. 
6745), p. 158 (mid of February 
A.D. 1237/A.M. 6745). 


234 


26, 23 


31 x 24 
(27 x 18) 


D 226 


Bible. Volume 3: Old and New Testament (Book 
of Maccabees to Book of Tobit) and New Testa- 
ment (The Gospel according to St Matthew to Rev- 
elation). Copied by Savva of Lavriot (Pimen of 
Damascus) in Damascus after the Antioch model of 
A.D. 1022. 


A.D. 1238. Note by Savva of 
Lavriot on p. 16v (February 
A.D. 1238/A.M. 6746). Part of 
the manuscript is written by 
another hand. 


274 


26, 23 


31 x 24 
(27 x 18) 


D 227 


Four Gospels in Greek on parchment. It has a note 
from A.D. 1344 on its donation to the Church of 
Sts Sergius, Bacchus, and Leontius in Bosra. In 
A.D. 1418/A.M. 6926 it was restored by Patriarch 
Joachim. 


11" century (G.F. Cereteli) 


318 


C 866 


B 1214 


Four Gospels 


Four Gospels, a fine manuscript copied by Paul of 
Aleppo in Kolomna, near Moscow. 


11-12" century (?) 


A.D. 1654/A.M. 7163 (note on 
p- 70); on p. 5 there is an 
inscription with date A.D. 1662. 


208 


18 


17 


24 x 17 (19 x 11) 


18,5 x 12,5 (14 x 8) 


A 506 


Gospel with commentary in the first part. Pages 
with the collection of poems by Al-Mutanabbi were 
used for the binding. 


Probably A.D.1436/A/M. 6944 


343 


14 


18 x 13 (13,5 x 9) 


C 867 


Acts and Epistles of the Apostles with Syriac inscrip- 
tions on the margins of the pages. There is a label 
with a Russian inscription: “This book is donated in 
837 Anno Domini to the church of Sts Sergios and 
Bacchus in Sadade’. According to Krachkovsky, this 
date is problematic because the ms. seems of a later 
date. 


Undated 


155 


26 x 18 (21 x 12) 


D 228 


Acts and Epistles of the Apostles. Luxury copy with 
headpieces and gold décor. Written for Jacomo, the 
European Consul in Damascus. 


A.H. 742/A.D. 1341 


237 


13 


28,5 x 20,5 (22,5 x 14) 


10 


C 868 


Book of Psalms with parallel Greek and Arabic 
texts, on parchment and paper. 


11" century (?) 


170 


16, 17 


Two columns 


22 x 16 (16 x 13) 


11 


B 1215 


Book of Psalms with parallel Greek and Arabic texts 
on paper. Ms. is destroyed at the beginning and the 
end of the codex. 


12" century (?) 


308 


20 


19,5 x 14,5 (14 x 11) 


145 


No. 
IVO 


Current 
no. 


Author and title 


Date 


Page 
no. 


Number of 


lines on 


page 


Size of ms. with and 
without margins 


12 


13 


B 1216 


C 869 


Commentary on The Book of Psalms by Abd-Allah 
Abu'l-Faraj ibn al-Tayyib. 


Commentary on the Book of Genesis, titled by the 
first words ‘Hexameron’ by St John Chrysostom. 
Inscription on p. 135 mentions that ms. was written 
by Dorotheus, Metropolitan of Tripoli, in the 
St Michel Monastery in Jerusalem. 


Undated 


A.D. 1579/A.M. 7087 


287 


138 


27 


21 x 15,5 (16 x 10) 


28 x 18,5 (21 x 12,5) 


14 


B 1217 


Ladder of the Virtue, a work by St John Climacus 
(pp. 1-222) and a treatise by St Varsonofi on 
monasticism (pp. 223-349). 


Ladder: A.D. 1178/A.H. 574 
after the model of A.D. 931/ 
A.H. 319. 


340 


15, 17 


21 x 15 (17 x 11) 


15 


C 870 


Collection of apologetic treatises: 1) Epistles of 
St Sophronius, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, on Chris- 
tian faith (pp. 1-108); 2) Epistles of St Cyril of 
Alexandria (pp. 119-155); 3) Dispute between 
St Masimus and Pirrus (pp. 159-198). Written by 
Sarruf. 


A.D. 1833-1834 


204 


21 


25 x 17 (20 x 12,5) 


16 


B 1218 


Collection of dogmatic articles: 1) Epistles by 
Bishop Paul of Sidon (pp. 1-52); 2) Epistles by 
Athitha ibn Al-Makina on Christians (pp. 52-63); 
3) fragments of dogmatic article by Abbot Gerasi- 
mus of the St Simeon Monastery (pp. 64-68); 4) 
collection of the sibyl’s cites by Germanus Farchat 
(pp. 68-69); 5) and 6) Treaties by Abd Allah, son 
of al-Fadl about Christian fait (pp. 75-114, 114- 
124); 7) Epistle of Gennadius Scholarius to 
Mehmed II, on Christian faith (pp. 125-129); 8) 
Akathistos of the Virgin (pp. 129-130). 


19" century 


133 


20 x 16 (17 x 10) 


17 


B 1219 


Dogmatic treatise by Abd Allah son of al-Fadl. 
Copied by Archdeacon Paul of Aleppo. Ms. con- 
tains several notes by Paul about Patriarch Macarius 
before his trip to Russia in A.D. 1652/A.H. 1062. 


17% century 


208 


21 x 16 (15 x 8) 


18 


B 1220 


Dogmatic treatise. Copied by Archdeacon Paul of 
Aleppo. The end of the ms. contains the story about 
a fire in the Church of the Blessed Virgin in 
Damascus. 


A.D. 1642/A.H. 1052. With 
inscription of A.D. 1645-1646/ 
A.H. 1055. 


13, 15 


20 x 14,5 (16 x 8) 


19 


20 


B 1221 


B 1222 


A small collection by Abbot Nikon of the St Simeon 
Monastery near Antioch. Copied by Archdeacon 
Paul of Aleppo. 

Collection of treatises against the Catholics. Auto- 


graph of Ilia Fakhr, the Logophet. 


17% century 


A.D. 1744 


122 


209 


22 x 


21x 


5,5 (15 x 8,5) 


6,5 (15,5 x 9,5) 


21 


B 1223 


Treatise on the Holy Spirit (against a Catholic study 
on Filioque). Autograph of Ilia Fakhr, the Logo- 
peth. 


A.D. 1731 


423 


22 x 


6 (16 x 10) 


22 


B 1224 


Two treatises on the Holy Spirit (against a Catholic 
study on the Filioque). Autograph of Ilia Fakhr, the 
Logophet. 


A.D. 1760 


96 


20 x 


5,5 (14,5 x 8,5) 


23 


C 871 


Two treatises on the holy Mysteries. Autograph of 
Ilia Fakhr, the Logophet. 


A.D. 1743 


58 


22,5 x 16,5 (16 x 10) 


24 


A 507 


Anti-Catholic treatises of the beginning of 18% cen- 
tury, including the Epistles by Gerasimus, the Patri- 
arch of Alexandria, to the citizens of Tripoli and 
Aleppo; the Epistle of nuncio from Jerusalem to 
Cyril, the Patriarch of Antioch; the description of 
Rome made from different sources by Macarius, the 
Patriarch of Antioch. 


A.D. 1702 and A.D. 1714 


105 


15,5 x 10,5 (11 x 6) 
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No. | Current Author and title Date Page | Number of Size of ms. with and 
IVO no. no. lines on without margins 
page 

25 |A 508 | Polemic correspondence of the Metropolitan Cyril | A.D. 1846-1847 174 17 18 x 13 (14 x 10) 
of Aleppo with Paul, a Catholic monk from the 
Order of St Lazar, a nuncio in Aleppo. 

26 |B 1225 | ‘The Garden of Faith’ by Abd Allah son of al-Fadl. | Undated 101 15 21 x 15 (17 x 10) 

27 |A509 | Collection of different works, including the Tacti- | Undated 242 11, 14 17,5 x 13 (14 x 9) 
con of Constantinople, Jerusalem and Antioch, 
various homilies and panegyrics. 

28 |B 1226 | “The Joy of a Believer’ by Abd Allah son of al-Fadl. | 1851 334 |19 21 x 15 (16 x 10) 
Copied by Sarruf. 

29 |B 1227 | Collection of ca 50 articles, including the Historical | 17^ and 18" century 150 | 22, 24 21,5 x 15 (15 x 9,5) 
evidence on the Antioch Patriarchate, the list of 
Antioch Patriarchs, the description of Georgia. 
Written by the Patriarch Macarius and his grandson 
the Patriarch Cyril. 

30 |B 1228 | Collection of historical articles, including the Chro- | A.D. 1656/A.M. 7164 153 25 21,5 x 15 (18 x 11) 
nology of the Patriarchs and Metropolitans of Anti- 
och from St Peter to the Patriarch Macarius; frag- 
ment of the history of the Patriarchs of Alexandria; 
the story of St John Damascene about Barlaam and 
Josaphat. Copied by Archdeacon Paul of Aleppo. 

31 |B 1229 | Collection of articles on theology, philology, phi- | 19" century 245 17 22 x 15,5 (16,5 x 10,5) 
losophy, and history, including a list of the patri- 
archs of Antioch. 

32 |B108 | Travel of Patriarch Macarius of Antioch to Russia | 19" century (?) 105 + 
in two volumes. The phonotype of ms. B.L. Add. 82, 
18427-18430 of A.D. 1765. 88 + 

104 

33 |B 1230 | The Travel of Patriarch Macarius of Antioch to | A.D. 1700 366 20,5 x 15 (15,5 x 9,5) 
Russia, written in Damascus in A.D. 1700. 

34 |B 1231 | Description of his journey in Syria, Egypt and | A.D. 1789/A.H. 1204 480 | 23 21,5. 15,5 
Arabia by Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi, a Damascus (frame 17,5 x 10) 
mystic. 

35 |C 872 | Arabic Explanatory Dictionary by Herman Farkhat. | A.D. 1773/A.M. 7281 292 |23 22 x 16 (17 x 11,5) 

36 |B 1232 | Synonyms Dictionary by Abu Ishaq Ibrahim | 19* century 97 17 21 x 15,5 (15,5 x 10) 
al-Adjdabi. 

37 |C873 | Commentaries by Radi ad-din of Astrabad to the | A.D. 1338/A.H. 739 304 31 23,5 x 15,5 
grammatical treatise ‘Al-Kafi’ by Ibn al-Khadjib. (27,5 x 11,5) 

38 |C 874 | Collection of poems by Suleiman son of Hassan | A.D. 1557/A.M. 7065 106 13 22 x 16 (15,5 x 10) 
from Gaza and by Metropolitan Ilii of Nisibii. 

39 |B123 | Notes by al-Djurdjani to the Commentaries by al- | 19" century 21 21 21,5 x 16 (16 x 10) 
Isfahani to the Metaphysics by al-Baidavi. 

40 |B 1234 | ‘Atmospheric Influences’ by Abdallah Antaki. A.D. 1648/A.M. 7156 83 17 21 x 15 (16 x 10) 

41 |B 1235 | Medical treatise by Archdeacon Said son of Abdul- | 19^ century 74 15 21 x 13 (15 x 7) 
Khair. 

42 |C875 | Treatises on ophthalmology compiled by a Jerusa- | A.D. 1155/A.H. 551 248 23 25 x 15 (20,5 x 12,5) 


lem doctor. Unicum. 
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